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Housekeeping    Linens 
for  Country  Homes 

>URE  Linens  have  always 
played  a  most  important 
^„^^^^  role  in  American  homes.  The 
Rog.Trad.Mark  gQ^d  houselvceper  has  ever 
prided  herself  on  the  purity  and  abun- 
dance of  her  supply  of  them.  But  today 
she  is  perhaps  contriving  to  do  without 
linens  rather  than  chance  inferior  quality 
at  extravagant  prices. 

McCutcheo]!  quality  now  is  the  same  qualit\- 
on  vviiich  the  McCutcheon  reputation  was 
founded.  Only  intimate  conneetions  with  linen 
sources  and  foresight  have  made  possible  the 
offering  of  fine  linens  at  the  present  prices. 

With  prices  soaring  higher  every  day,  and  the 
linen  shortage  more  serious,  a  purchase  of 
McCutcheon's  linens,  now,  is  a  veritable  invest- 
ment in  qualit)-,  durability  and  economy. 

Summer  Branch  Stores 

In  accordance  with  our  custom  we  will  open 
for  the  Summer  Season  our  branch  stores  in 
Newport  and  Magnolia  where  our  patrons  may 
enjoy  the  same  abundant  variety  of  styles  and 
materials  at  prices  identical  with  those  prevailing 
in  our  New  Yt^rk  Store. 

James  McCutcheon  &  Company 

Fifth  Avenue,  .Uth  and  3.3rd  Streets,  New  "lork 
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CHIEN    MEN,    THE    MAIN    ENTRANCE    TO    THE    "TARTAR    CITY"    OF    PEKING 

Peking  Is  a  Citv  of  Walls  Witliin  Walls.  In  the  Innermost  Sanctuary,  Known  As  the  "Forbidden 
City",  Still  Dwells  Hsuan  Tung,  Who  Has  Never  Formally  Abdicated  His  Title  to  the  Dragon 
Throne,  Although  He  Issued  an  Edict  in  1911  Decreeing  that  China  Should  Henceforward  Become 

a  Constitutional  Republic 


THREE  PALACES 


By   J.   O.    P.   BLAND 


TO  me,  after  revisiting  the  East  after  an  absence  of 
ten  years,  it  seems  as  if  all  its  splendid  past  and 
all  its  present  discontents  were  recorded  and 
symbolized  in  the  Imperial  Palaces  of  Peking,  Seoul  and 
Tokyo.  Of  one  race  are  they,  these  three,  but  each  is 
beautiful  with  a  distinctive  beauty  of  its  own.  Stately 
and  splendid,  with  the  dignity  of  great  simple  things,  each 
tells  its  own  tale,  that  he  who  runs  may  read,  of  creeds  and 
civilizations  that  have  passed,  like  shadows  on  a  wall. 
Silent  and  secluded,  wrapped  in  their  garments  of  de- 
parted greatness,  they  stand,  to  the  outward  eye  stead- 
fast and  unchanged,  looking  out  on  a  troubled  world  of 
unfamiliar  things  and  alien  ways.  Ten  years  ago,  all 
three  were  the  habitations  of  Emperors,  sacred  spots  from 
whose  mysterious  depths  issued  the  Edicts,  whereat  men 
trembled  and  obeyed.  Today,  the  Son  of  Heaven  and  the 
Lord  of  the  Morning  Calm  have  gone  their  ways,  to  join 
the  mournful  company  of  Kings  in  e.xile.  Only  His 
Majesty  of  Tokyo  remains,  a  dim  mysterious  figure  in  the 
medieval  seclusion  of  Chiyoda,  a  picturesque  survival  of 
old  Japan,  like  an  idol  in  a  shrine,  a  living  Buddha,  in 
the  great  new  city  throbbing  with  machinery. 

As  I  think  of  these  three  Palaces,  and  of  what  each  has 
stood  for  in  the  mighty  past,  it  seems  to  me  that,  in  their 
recent  history  and  present  fate,  we  have  an  epitome  of  the 
whole  tragedy  (for  tragedy  it  is)  of  the  violation  by  the 
West  of  the  East's  immemorial  seclusion.  Also  these 
grim  sermons  in  stone  speak  of  the  wisdom  of  Dai  Nip- 
pon, the  nation  that  put  oil  into  its  lamp  and  learned  in 
time  the  western  way  of  man-killing  by  machinery.  For 
if  the  Forbidden  Cities  of  Peking  and  Seoul  are  now  open 
to  the  public  (on  presentation  of  a  card>,  is  it  not  because 
their  rulers  and  wise  men  honestly  believed  (like  Mr. 
Wilson)  that  reason  is  superior  to  force  and  that  violence 
is  an  argument  fit  only  for  malefactors?  Even  after  the 
wars  of  1842  and  1860,  when  the  citizens  of  Peking  had 
seen  the  hosts  of  the  invaders  encamped  on  the  Anting 
plain  and  watched  the  smoke  of  the  looted  Summer 
Palace  rising  to  Heaven,  Japan  alone  of  all  the  eastern 
nations  took  the  lesson  to  heart  and  proceeded  to  put  on 
the  whole  armor  of  materialism.  China,  panoplied  in 
the  invincible  superiority  of  her  ancient  reverences  and 
beliefs,  heard  the  legions  thunder  by  and  turned  again  to 
sleep.  And  today,  when  the  Manchus'  little  day  is  done 
and  the  kingdom  has  been  taken  from  them  by  reason  of 
their  impotence,  the  Dragon  Throne  at  Peking  remains 
empty  because  Japan  has  willed  it  so  to  this  the  shade  of 
Yuan  Shih-kai  bears  witness  at  the  Seven  Springs.  This 
Palace  of  Peking  which,  within  the  memory  of  man,  has 
held  the  vassal  East  in  fee,  levying  homage  and  tribute 
from  Annam,  Tibet  and  Korea,  and  all  the  "lesser  breeds 
without  the  law",  is  now  little  better  than  an  appanage 
of  Tokyo — Tokyo  the  once  despised,  whose  worldly-wise 
rulers  have  stooped  for  years  to  conquer.  Had  there 
been  no  coming  of  the  West,  with  its  missionaries,  modern 
artillery  and  money  to  lend,  the  passing  of  the  Manchus 
would  have  meant  no  more  to  the  Middle  Kingdom 
than  a  summer  day's  shower.  But  where,  in  all  this 
wind-fed  Republic,  is  the  Man  of  Destiny  who  shall 
restore  the  glory  that  was  once  Cathay,  who  shall  save 


the  Great  Inheritance  from  the  hands  of  alien  mortgagees? 

It  was  all,  of  course,  inevitable.  In  the  hustling, 
bustling  world-of-things-as-they-are,  there  is  no  place  for 
meditation,  no  room  for  the  Canons  of  the  Sages,  or  the 
dreamers  of  ancient  dreams.  Say  what  you  will,  the  be- 
all  and  the  end-all  of  the  West  in  the  East  is  trade,  all- 
devouring  trade,  which  has  no  traffic  with  philosophy. 
For  what  more  do  they  amount  to,  all  our  boasts  of 
progress,  all  our  labors  for  the  advancement  of  western 
civilization,  than  a  claim  to  disturb  the  lives  of  a  simple- 
hearted  people  with  ideas  which,  being  oriental,  they  dis- 
trust, and  with  machinery,  which,  being  elemental, they 
dislike?  It  is  our  pleasure  and  our  pride  to  move  through 
life  much  faster  and  with  far  more  noise  than  the  Chi- 
nese have  ever  done  or  desired  to  do;  we  have  perfected 
mechanical  devices  by  which,  if  we  so  choose,  we  can  re- 
duce them  to  slavery  or  the  cemetery;  but  do  these  things 
justify  the  West  in  claiming  for  its  civilization,  as  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  East,  any  real  superiority — any 
superiority,  in  fact,  other  than  that  which  a  soulless 
machine  has  over  a  man?  I  think  not.  I  believe  that 
the  feelings  with  which  every  one  of  us  regards  these 
splendid  monuments  of  earth's  most  venerable  civilization 
are  evidence  of  the  instinctive  reverence  which  our 
triumphant  materialism  pays  to  the  intellectual  and 
moral  superiority  of  the  East.  For  what  shall  it  profit 
a  man  if  he  gain  the  whole  world  and  lose  his  own  soul? 
And  the  soul  of  the  East,  deep-rooted  in  the  philosophy 
of  the  Sages,  keeps  its  own  wise  counsel,  undismayed, 
though  its  high  places  be  filled  with  the  clamor  of  the 
barbarian.  They  have  survived  many  invasions  of 
barbarism,  these  passive  sons  of  Han,  but  no  alien  rule 
has  ever  changed  their  unperturbed  attitude  toward  life 
and  death,  their  valuation  of  the  things  that  matter. 
And  so,  though  a  gaudy  five-colored  flag  floats  above  the 
yellow  roof  where  the  Empress  Dowager  reigned,  majestic 
to  the  end,  and  though  the  rulers  of  the  Republic  are  busy 
selling  the  remainder  of  their  birthright  for  whatever  it 
may  fetch,  there  is  comfort  of  a  kind  to  be  found  in  these 
time-mellowed  roofs  and  in  the  steadfast  walls  of  Kublai 
Khan  that  gird  the  Forbidden  City. 

Yes,  there  is  comfort  in  the  sight  and  thought  of  them, 
because  they  stand  for  the  very  soul  of  the  East,  for  many 
beautiful  and  venerable  things  which  wither  and  wane 
in  our  machine-made  world;  the  dignity  and  grace  of 
splendid  ceremonial,  of  solemn  rites  conceived  and  carried 
out,  through  countless  years,  in  a  spirit  of  simple  reverence 
which  touches  the  sublime.  1  like  to  believe  that  the 
memory  of  these  things,  and  the  love  of  them,  will  re- 
main as  deep-rooted  in  the  life  of  the  Chinese  people  as 
ancestor-worship  itself;  for  is  not  the  Throne,  with  all  its 
stately  ritual,  the  essential  crown  and  clima.x  of  the  Con- 
fucian philosophy?  For  a  little  while  these  men,  who 
profess  and  call  themselves  Republicans,  may  be  lured 
from  the  Way,  by  fear,  favor  or  greed;  for  a  little  while 
thev  may  be  content  to  see  earth's  most  beautiful  song 
without  words,  the  Temple  of  Heaven,  abandoned  to 
sordid  uses  or  neglect;  they  may  see  fit  to  wear  frock 
coats  and  top  hats,  instead  of  the  most  dignified  and  dec- 
orative garments  ever  devised  by  man;  but  surely  before 
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WITHIN    THE    MOATED    PRECINCTS   OF    THE    FORBIDDEN    PURPLE    PALACE 

Shut  in  Behind  High  Flamingo-Colored  Walls  and  Moated  Courtyards  Lives  the  Son  of  Heaven.  Whose  Mar- 
riage Next  Year  to  the  Daughter  of  the  President   of  China   Is  an   Interesting  Possibility 


/'nn'fif  Mail  Strajrtship  Co. 

THE  GREAT  CENTRAL  GATE  TO  THE  ENCLOSURE  OF  THE  PURPLE  PALACE 

Formerly  Only  the  Emperor  Passed  in  or  out  of  This  Gate,  on  His  Way  to  the  Temple  of  Heaven  in  the  Outer 
City.     Now  the  Chung  Hua  Men   Is  Open  to  the  Public  at  Large 
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long  they  —  or  others  in  their  place  —will  be  compelled 
to  restore  the  ancient  faith,  the  ancient  ways.  Is  it  not 
known  to  every  tea-house  in  the  North,  that  all  the  "big 
men"  of  the  Republic,  including  the  President  himself, 
pledged  themselves  three  years  ago  to  restore  the  Dragon 
Throne  and  to  set  the  boy  Hsiian  Tung  upon  it?  It  is  not 
possible  that  China's  Older  Statesmen,  men  like  Hsu 
Shih-chang,  Wu  Ting-fang  and  Liang  Shih-yi,  should 
be  content  for  long  to  see  the  imperishable  traditions  of 
Cathay  replaced  by  the  antics  and  indignities  of  a  horde  of 
carpet-baggers  and  intellectual  half-breeds. 

If  they  now  suffer  these  indignities,  it  is  because  the 
present-day  mandarins,  like  the  Manchus,  are  an  ef- 
feminate and  timid  breed;  one  seeks  in  vain  amongst  them 
for  one  stout-hearted  leader  of  the  type  of  Tso  Tsung- 
tang  or  Admiral  Ting.  They  are  afraid  of  the  students, 
afraid  of  the  soldiers,  afraid  of  their  own  shadows;  above 
all,  afraid  of  sudden  tumults  and  alarms,  which  might 
mean  the  loss  of  their  close-hoarded  wealth.  But  the  man 
and  the  hour  will  surely  come;  and  the  world  will  then 
remember  that  it  was  by  the  will  of  the  Emperor  of 
China  (skilfully  expressed  in  the  Edict,  drafted  by  the 
crafty  Liang  Shih-.vil  that  the  Republic  came  into  being, 
and  that  he  who  gives  may  take  away.  His  Majesty 
Hsiian  Tung,  as  a  matter  of  historical  fact,  has  never 
really  abdicated.  As  Emperor,  he  has  decreed  that  the 
form  of  government  in  China  shall  be  a  "Constitutional 
Republic,  to  comfort  the  longing  of  all  within  the  Empire 
and  to  act  in  harmony  with  the  ancient  Sages,  who  re- 
garded the  Throne  as  a  public  heritage." 

Go  where  you  will  in  China,  speak  with  all  sorts  and 
conditions  of  men,  and  everywhere  they  will  tell  you  that 
under  their  sham  Republic  things  have  been  much  worse 
for  the  common  people  than  ever  they  were  under  the 
Manchus.  Even  the  jackal  journalists,  who  have  helped 
to  nourish  Young  China's  fantastic  delusions  and  to  en- 
courage their  self-seeking  ambitions,  are  now  compelled 
to  admit  it.  Only  the  restoration  of  a  strong  central 
government  under  such  a  constitutional  monarchy  as  was 
proposed  in  1898  by  his  unfortunate  Majesty  Kuang  Hsii, 
can  bring  back  order  and  prosperity  to  China. 

Wise  men,  like  Sir  Robert  Hart,  Prince  Ito  and  Yuan 
Shih-kai,  knew  this  and  predicted  the  anarchy  that  must 
follow  the  attempt  to  establish  a  Republic.  And  it  was 
Yuan,  past  master  of  oriental  statecraft,  who,  when  the 
game  was  up  in  1912,  arranged  for  an  "abdication"  of  the 
Emperor,  under  conditions  that  left  him  the  Imperial 
title  and  his  residence  in  the  Imperial  City,  with  a 
liberal  pension  and  all  the  ceremonial  and  religious  ob- 
servances of  his  dynasty.  In  the  profound  seclusion  of 
his  palace,  in  sight  of  the  Presidential  Mansion,  Hsiian 
Tung  maintains  "the  unbroken  continuity  of  ancient 
traditions"  and  the  elaborate  etiquette  of  his  diminished 
court,  at  the  same  time  keeping  up  dignified  (and,  in 
certain  quarters,  intimate)  relations  with  the  Republican 
authorities.  Every  Chinese  official  fully  appreciates  the 
statecraft  which  has  prompted  this  maintenance  of  the 
Throne  behind  the  power,  and  of  the  deferential  attitude 
which  even  the  parliamentarians  pay  to  His  Majesty 
en  retraitc.  Do  they  not  openly  discuss  the  possibility 
of  his  marriage  next  year  to  the  daughter  of  the  President? 
And  what  could  be  more  seemly,  seeing  that  the  Presi- 
dent happens  also  to  be  an  imperially  appointed  Guardian 
of  the  Heir  Apparent?  Soeveryshopkeeper  of  the  capital 
keeps  his  Dragon  flag  carefully  folded  away,  against  the 


day  when  the  Son  of  Heaven  shall  return  in  splendor  to 
his  Great  Inheritance. 

Meanwhile,  for  good  or  evil,  the  West  has  left  its  mark 
upon  and  around  the  Forbidden  City.  They  have  cut 
great  holes  in  the  Chien  Men  wall  and  the  "stupid  people" 
make  free  of  the  Via  Sacra,  the  straight  and  royal  road 
which  runs  from  the  heart  of  the  Imperial  enclosure  to 
the  Temple  of  Heaven.  Cook's  tourists,  in  motor  cars, 
now  raise  the  dust  in  places  where  in  former  days  no  for- 
eigner might  pass.  The  picturesque  old  Peking  cart  and 
the  palanquin  have  almost  disappeared  from  the  main 
streets;  today  ministers  of  State  and  wealthy  men  drive 
in  their  limousines,  where  twenty  years  ago  they  sat  be- 
hind fat  Szechuan  mules,  protected  from  the  mud  in 
covered  carts.  You  can  even  motor  on  a  good  metaled 
road  to  the  Western  Hills  by  way  of  the  Summer  Palace; 
if  rumor  lie  not,  more  than  one  dignitary  of  the  new  regime 
repairs  thither  for  week-end  joy-rides  with  Dulcinea- 
up-to-date.  Thousands  of  jinrikshas,  public  and  private, 
crowd  the  new  thoroughfares;  these,  and  Chu  Chi-chien's 
stolid  police,  are  conspicuous  amongst  the  outward  and 
visible  signs  of  change.  But  the  camel  and  the  donkey 
still  bear  their  modest  share  of  the  traffic,  and  the  general 
appearance  of  the  city,  beyond  the  small  area  in  which 
foreign-style  houses  have  been  built,  is  much  the  same  as 
it  was  in  the  days  of  the  Manchus.  At  dusk,  in  all  the 
smaller  hn-tntuj  off  the  main  streets,  the  shrill  cries  and 
pipings  of  innumerable  hawkers  and  peddlers  blend  in  an 
old-time  evensong  that  seems  to  speak  of  lives  deep- 
rooted  in  ancestral  ways  -a  sort  of  vocal  incense  to  the 
past. 

There  are  motor  cars  also  in  Seoul,  and  if  you  are  a 
distinguished  visitor,  you  will  be  personally  conducted  and 
admitted  to  the  precincts  of  that  which,  ten  years  ago,  was 
the  Palace  of  the  Emperor  of  Korea,  and  most  of  which  is 
now  the  area  of  the  Government  General  Museum.  They 
will  show  you,  also,  the  present  palace  of  Prince  Yi,  with 
its  audience  room  marvelously  furnished  with  priceless 
embroidered  screens  and  German  gas-stoves.  Prince  Yi 
whose  helpless  Hermit  Kingdom  has  been  taken  away 
from  him,  and  replaced  by  a  lieutenancy  in  the  Japanese 
army.  But  they  have  left  him  his  beautiful  palace 
pleasance,  a  very  delectable  retreat  for  any  king  in  exile, 
with  its  classic  pavilions  and  dainty  summer-houses 
nestling  in  the  heart  of  the  wood,  a  spot  most  suitable 
either  for  meditating  on  the  vanity  of  human  ambitions 
or  for  sporting  with  Amaryllis  in  the  shade.  Sad  but 
stately,  very  dignified  in  adversity,  is  this  old  Imperial 
city  of  Seoul,  which  its  Japanese  masters  call  Keijo. 
Its  ancient  palaces  are  very  cousins  to  those  of  Peking, 
with  their  massive  curved  roofs  and  the  huge  lacquered 
pillars  which  always  remind  one  of  the  cedars  of  Lebanon 
with  which  Solomon  builded  the  Temple.  The  great 
central  Audience  Hall,  with  the  decaying  water-garden 
behind  it,  stands  open  to  the  winds  of  Heaven;  the  dust 
lies  thick  upon  its  pillared  terraces  and  painted  ceilings. 
It  looks  out  upon  all  the  brand-new  trappings  with  which 
Japan  has  decked  the  hill-girt  city  -the  wide  paved  roads, 
banks,  hospitals  and  barracks,  the  railway  and  hotels. 
It  looks  out,  too,  upon  the  winding  mountain  way,  by 
which  for  centuries  the  tribute-bearing  envoys  and  their 
caravans  started  on  the  journey  to  Peking.  And  all 
about  the  Imperial  enclosure  are  little  clusters  and  alley- 
ways of  mean  mud  huts,  the  homes  of  old  Korea,  abjectly 
ineffective,  yet  possessed  of  that  ((uality  of  philosophic 
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dignity  which  distinguishes  the  humblest  of  these 
hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water.  It  must  look  far 
back  into  the  past,  this  palace  of  the  Hermit  Kingdom, 
to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  days  of  Korea's  pride  of  art  and 
learning:  all  its  living  memories  are  those  of  a  people  that 
has  been  content  with  vassaldom,  willing  to  pay  tribute 
as  the  price  of  protection.  The  Land  of  the  Morning 
Calm  has  paid  for  centuries  the  price  of  listless  lotus-eating ; 
its  empty,  silent  Audience  Hall  represents  the  last  scene 
in  a  drama  of  inevitable  destiny.  But  how  many  scenes 
of  battle,  murder  and  sudden  death  have  been  enacted 
around  and  within  these  grim  old  walls,  before  "the 
shuttlecock  among  the  nations"  came  to  its  pitiful  end? 
Because  of  the  far-sighted  statecraft  of  Prince  Ito  - 
who  took  the  young  Prince  Yi  as  a  boy  of  nine  to  be 
educated  in  Japan  the  present  rulers  of  Korea  have  gilded 
the  pill  of  "assimilation"  for  him  whose  father  was  an 
Emperor.  They  have  left  him  the  outward  and  visible 
signs  of  semi-royal  state  and  have  given  "face"  to  many 
of  the  old  Korean  nobility  as  useless  a  lot  of  hereditary 
wasters  as  ever  battened  on  a  miserable  peasantry.  They 
are  going  to  marry  His  Highness  to  a  daughter  of  the 
Japanese  Prince  Nashimoto,  the  idea  being  to  set  an 
example  of  harmonious  fusion,  and  thus  to  counteract  the 
agitation  of  the  mission-taught  students  and  other  e.\- 
ponents  of  the  principle  of  "self-determination".  One 
hears  all  sorts  of  stories  about  this  strategic  marriage. 
Very  different  is  the  tale  they  tell  you  in  Seoul  from  that 
which  you  get  at  Tokyo. 


Most  Japanese  will  tell  you  that,  in  giving  Prince  Yi 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  high-born  ladies  of  Japan 
to  wed,  the  Japanese  government  is  doing  its  best  to 
atone  for  the  errors  and  offenses  committed  by  the 
Military  Party  in  Korea;  that  the  marriage  is,  in  fact, 
part  and  parcel  of  the  policy  of  conciliatory  Liberalism, 
which  aims  at  making  the  Koreans  capable  and  contented 
citizens  of  the  Empire,  with  equal  rights  and  representa- 
tion. They  point  to  the  fact  that  the  administration  of 
the  country  is  now  in  the  hands  of  progressive  and  broad- 
minded  civilians  and  that  the  condition  of  the  people,  in- 
finitely better  than  ever  it  was  under  the  old  regime,  is 
steadily  improving;  both  of  which  facts  are  undeniable. 
When  the  Koreans  get  the  measures  of  local  self-govern- 
ment which  have  been  promised  them  and  full  representa- 
tion in  the  Imperial  Diet,  the  cry  of  "self-determination" 
will  have  nothing  behind  it  but  the  professional  agitator 
and  the  mushy  sentimentalist,  who  is  always  for  the  under 
dog,  no  matter  how  he  got  there. 

There  are  some  very  sympathetic  sentimentalists  in 
Seoul —missionaries,  for  the  most  part,  who  were  unof- 
ficial advisers  of  royalty  in  the  old  days,  and  elderly 
ladies,  who  regret  the  dead  old  Emperor  and  his  comic- 
opera  Court,  "where  everyone  was  somebody,  and  no 
one  anybody."  These  dear  people  wa.x  very  eloquent 
over  Korea's  lost  independence,  and  pray  for  American 
intervention,  but  they  forget  that  when  Japan  drove 
first  China  and  then  Russia  from  Korea,  by  force  of 
arms,  the  whole   business  might   have  been  in  another 
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planet,  so  far  as  the  Koreans  were  con- 
cerned. Also,  that  America  was  all  in 
sympathy  with  Japan  at  the  time  of  her 
war  with  Russia,  and  President  Roosevelt 
a  strong  supporter  of  her  claim  to  para- 
mount influence  in  Korea. 

But  to  return  to  the  Prince's  marriage. 
They  will  tell  you  in  Seoul  that  he  was 
betrothed  in  childhood  to  a  Korean  girl 
of  noble  family  and  that  to  force  him  into 
another  marriage  is  an  act  of  barbarous 
tyranny.  Also  that  his  wedding  to  the 
Japanese  Princess  was  to  have  taken 
place  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  January  of 
last  year,  but  that  it  had  to  be  postponed 
because,  a  few  days  before  the  event,  his 
father,  the  e.\-Emperor,  committed  sui- 
cide, and  the  father  of  his  native-born 
betrothed  did  the  same.  It  is  quite 
possible  that  these  stories  are  true;  but 
as  the  young  Prince  himself  has  been 
brought  up  in  Japan  since  he  was  nine, 
and  cannot  possibly  have  any  deep  at- 
tachment for  any  Korean  lady,  it  seems 
absurd  to  attempt  to  justify  political 
agitation  in  this  matter  on  sentimental 
grounds.  Politically  speaking,  the  best, 
in  fact  the  only,  solution  of  the  Korean 
question  lies  in  peaceful  assimilation; 
and  thus  regarded,  the  marriage  of  Prince 
Yi  to  the  Princess  Nashimoto  is  evidently 
justifiable  on  grounds  of  expediency.  Do 
not  the  Elder  Statesmen  of  China  propose, 
on  similar  grounds,  to  marry  the  young 
Manchu  Emperor  to  the  daughter  of  the 
President  of  the  Republic?  And  if  the  e.\- 
Emperor  of  Korea  was  of  the  type  which 
commits  suicide  on  a  point  of  dignity  or 
honor  (which  I  doubt)  the  time  for  him 
to  have  done  it,  with  real  effect,  was  when 
the  Japanese  compelled  him  to  sign  the 
Treaty  of  Annexation  in  August,  1910. 
What  sense  could  there  be  in  his  object- 
ing to  the  marriage  of  his  son  to  a  Japanese 
princess,  after  he  had  signed  such  a  clause  as  this:  "H.  M. 
the  Emperor  of  Japan  and  H.  M.  the  Emperor  of  Korea, 
having  in  view  the  special  and  close  relations  between 
their  respective  countries,  desiring  to  promote  the  com- 
mon weal  of  the  two  nations,  and  to  assure  permanent 
peace  in  the  extreme  East,  and  being  convinced  that  these 
objects  can  best  be  attained  by  the  annexation  of  Korea 
to  the  Empire  of  Japan,  have  resolved  to  conclude  a  treaty 
of  such  annexation"? 

The  pity  'tis,  but  true,  that  the  Palace  of  the  Kings  of 
Korea  is  not  likely  ever  again  to  be  anything  but  a 
melancholy  monument  to  the  departed  greatness,  the 
splendid  isolation,  of  the  East;  a  spot  where  tourists  may 
moralize,  very  comfortably,  on  the  destinies  of  nations 
and  the  presence  of  flies  in  the  ointment  of  self-determina- 
tion. The  doom  of  its  independent  Throne  was  sealed 
when  the  restless  Powers  of  the  West,  seeking  new  worlds 
to  conquer,  sent  their  first  heralds,  with  battleships  and 
Bibles,  to  bid  the  East  awake  and  gird  itself  to  trade. 
And  if  it  be  true  that  a  live  dog  is  better  than  a  dead  lion, 
then  the  destiny  of  His  Highness  Prince  Yi  is  more  for- 
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tunate  than  that  of  most  of  his  ancestors;  for  history 
shows  that  the  Koreans,  like  the  Japanese,  have  shown 
but  little  respect  for  their  monarchs  and  suffered  very  few 
of  them  to  die  covered  with  years  and  honor. 

Now,  from  the  palaces  of  monarchs  dethroned,  let  us 
turn  to  that  which  to  me  is  more  beautiful,  and  in  some 
ways  more  interesting  than  either,  the  Palace  of  his 
Sacrosanct  Majesty,  the  Mikado  of  Japan.  Indeed,  I 
know  of  no  spot  on  earth  which  carries  the  same  appeal  to 
the  imagination  and  the  historic  sense,  as  this  medieval 
enclosure  of  the  Chiyoda  Palace,  with  its  triple  moats  and 
majestic,  cedar-crowned  walls,  at  the  very  heart  of  the 
modernized  city  of  Tokyo.  It  is  as  if  the  spirit  of  the 
ancient  East  were  here  invulnerably  entrenched,  a  treas- 
ure house  and  stronghold  of  .\sian  mystery,  protected  by 
invisible  hands  against  a  world  of  impious  change.  Far 
more  profound  than  the  aloofness  of  Peking's  Forbidden 
City  under  the  Manchus,  is  the  mystic  seclusion  with 
which  the  makers  of  modern  Japan  have  surrounded  "the 
descendant  of  .limmu  Tenno  who  was  the  grandson  of  the 
Sun  Goddess,  who  can  do  no  wrong." 
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AUDIENCE  HALL  OF  THE  PALACE  AT  SEOUI 

Korea  Today  Is  Paying  the  Price   of  Her  Long  Years  of  Vassaldom 
an  Inevitable  Assimilation  with  Japan 


These  moats  and  walls  tell  their  own  story  of  the  old 
feudal  days  and  of  the  Tokugawa  Shogunate,  that  held  the 
Dragon  Throne  in  custody.  To  the  passer-by  the  voice  of 
the  wind  in  these  cedars  sings  brave  tales  of  old  Japan, 
of  chivalry  and  beauty  and  romance,  like  to  the  tales  of 
the  minstrels  at  the  Kabuki  Theater,  beloved  of  the 
people.  But  to  him  who  understands,  they  sing  also  of 
Elder  Statesmen  and  of  the  craft  of  king-making.  For 
this  semi-divinity,  with  which  the  Clansmen,  who  rule 
Japan,  have  seen  fit  to  invest  their  Sovereign  since  the 
Restoration  of  1868,  this  Emperor  worship,  which  in  fifty 
years  has  taken  so  firm  a  hold  upon  the  masses,  is  un- 
doubtedly part  and  parcel  of  a  skilful  official  propaganda 
of  Imperialism.  Prince  Ito  and  the  Elder  Statesmen, 
who  brought  their  country  safely  through  many  perils, 
realized  that  they  must  devise  a  new  rallying  point  for 
loyalty  and  patriotism,  and  they  foimd  it  in  Mikadoism, 
Emperor  worship,  the  dominating  force  of  modern  Japan. 
The  bureaucracy  of  the  flans  has  exalted  Mikadoism  and 
made  it  a  popular  religion,  with  very  definite  political 
ends  in  view,  chief  of  which  is,   that  the  mystic  oracle 


shall  always  express  itself  as  the  Clans 
think  fit.  When  a  Minister  of  State  pro- 
claims "that  the  majesty  of  our  Imperial 
House  towers  high  above  everything  to 
be  found  in  the  world,  as  durable  as  heaven 
and  earth."  he  proclaims  also,  for  all  who 
have  ears  to  hear,  the  fact  that  those 
who,  as  delegates  of  the  Throne,  repre- 
sent its  omniscience,  can  do  no  wrong. 
.And  so  this  Chiyoda  Palace,  this  lovely 
dream  enshrined  in  rough-hewn  stone, 
stands  firm  amidst  a  world  of  change,  a 
splendid  casket  for  the  mystic  Throne, 
worshiped  from  afar.  In  its  precincts  in- 
\'iolate  dwells  the  Sacred  Presence  which 
sits  upon  that  Throne,  he  who  reigns  but 
does  not  rule,  the  consecrated  puppet  of 
Mikadoism,  and  all  about  these  grim  old 
walls,  close  to  the  moat  and  glacis  slopes, 
where  the  wild  duck  sleep  in  the  sun,  the 
life  of  modern  Tokyo  storms  and  frets, 
w  ith  its  noisy  hooting  of  motor  horns  and 
rumbling  of  heavy-laden  trams.  Within 
sight  of  its  guard  towers  and  bastions  are 
the  western  style  buildings  of  the  Diet,  all 
the  government  offices,  hotels  and  banks 
of  the  new  dispensation,  and  the  preten- 
tious villas  of  the  new  plutocracy.  But 
from  its  silent  and  mysterious  depths,  as 
from  a  Delphic  oracle,  still  issue  the  Im- 
perial Rescripts  before  which  the  Diet 
bows  its  head  and  the  voice  of  the  people 
is  stilled,  those  ordinances  in  which  the 
will  of  the  Elder  Statesmen  cloaks  itself  in 
the  sanctity  of  the  Imperial  Ancestors. 
To  make  and  to  keep  these  Edicts  majes- 
tically impressive,  to  maintain  their  au- 
thority as  a  power  above  that  of  the  law , 
the  Clansmen  in  their  wisdom  have  always 
surrounded  this  shrine  of  the  national 
Deity  with  an  atmosphere  of  impenetrable 
mystery,  and  kept  its  sanctuary  inviolate. 
They  know  that,  shorn  of  its  mysteries, 
Mikadoism  as  a  religion  and  an  incentive 
to  patriotism  would  lose  most  of  its  appeal  to  the  masses. 
Therefore,  in  spite  of  the  enterprising  activity  of  the 
Japanese  Press  and  the  natural  curiosity  of  the  diplomatic 
world  in  Tokyo,  very  little  is  known  of  the  daily  life  of 
the  Inner  Court  at  the  Chiyoda  Palace.  A  small  book 
published  in  1912,  The  Memoirs  of  a  Ludy-in-\V ailing, 
gave  an  interesting  description  of  the  rigid  etiquette 
imposed  on  all  who  live,  move  and  have  their  being  near 
the  Presence:  but  it  was  promptly  suppressed  as  lesc 
majcxtr  by  the  ever  vigilant  authorities.  Since  then 
several  newspapers  have  been  punished  by  the  police  for 
attempting  to  throw  light  on  the  manners  and  customs 
of  the  Court. 

But  enough  has  been  told,  by  the  "Lady-in- Waiting" 
and  by  others,  to  show  that  life  in  the  Inner  Court  of 
the  Chiyoda  Palace  bears  a  remarkable  resemblance  to 
that  of  the  old  Court  of  China.  The  amusements,  accom- 
plishments and  religious  observances  of  the  Court  ladies 
are  in  many  ways  curiously  like  those  of  the  Forbidden 
City  in  Peking  under  the  Empress  Dowager,  as  de- 
scribed by  the  Princess  Derhing.   All  these  ladies  are  the 
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daughters  of  the  old  Kug6,  or  court  nobles, 
of  Kyoto,  and  they  maintain  in  the  life 
of  the  Palace  not  only  the  Kyoto  dialect, 
but  all  the  old-world,  dreamy  atmosphere 
of  that  ancient  center  of  Japanese  cul- 
ture and  religion,  as  impervious  to  the 
influence  of  western  ci\dlization  as  the 
Dalai  Lama  or  the  Grand  Mogul. 
With  the  exception  of  a  few  youths,  who 
act  as  pages  and  messengers  between  the 
Outer  and  the  Inner  Courts,  society  within 
the  sacred  precincts  consists  entirely  of 
women.  In  former  days  His  Majesty 
was  entitled  to  twelve  lawful  wives  and 
concubines,  o  discretion,  but  since  the 
passing  of  the  Imperial  House  Law  in 
1889,  the  Empress  is  his  only  lawful 
spouse.  The  political  influence  wielded 
by  many  of  the  Court  ladies,  and  es- 
pecially by  the  first  lady-in-waiting 
(mother  of  the  present  Emperor  i,  bears  a 
certain  resemblance  to  that  which  the 
Eunuchs  wielded  under  the  later  Man- 
chus  at  the  Court  of  Peking.  As  in  the 
case  of  the  Eunuchs,  their  hot-house  lives 
have  always  been  closely  confined  within 
the  Palace  walls,  their  knowledge  of  the 
outside  world  has  been  practically  nil,  and 
their  minds,  therefore,  naturally  prone  to 
constant  intriguing  for  power  and  rights 
of  patronage  against  the  Chamberlains 
and  Ministers  of  the  Household.  And 
behind  the  thirty  ladies-in-waiting,  there 
are  the  rank  and  file  of  female  Palace 
attendants,  some  three  hundred,  all  of 
Kyoto  stock  quite  sufficient  to  keep  any 
conscientious  Chamberlain  on  the  qui  vive. 

The  education,  by  his  father,  of  the 
present  Emperor  was  taken  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  Palace  Ladies  when  he  was 
eight  years  old  and  entrusted  to  Count 
Hijikata,  a  Minister  who  had  long  been 
the  avowed  enemy  of  petticoat  influence 
and  who  had  fought  several  losing  battles 
with  the  veteran  Lady  Takahira.  far  famed  for  her  ready 
tongue.  The  present  Emperor  and  his  consort  are  thus, 
by  education,  much  less  rigidly  conservative  in  many 
ways  than  His  Late  Majesty  Mutsuhito.  Nevertheless, 
the  Inner  Court  remains  strictly  native  in  its  architecture, 
equipment  and  ways  of  life,  a  little  oasis  of  old  Japan, 
serenely  undisturbed  by  the  bustle  of  western  civiliza- 
tion, faithful  to  the  teachings  and  traditions  of  the  past. 

I  like  to  think  that  this  kernel  of  conservatism  at  the 
very  heart  of  Japan's  national  life,  this  little  stronghold  of 
stability  amidst  tempestuous  seas  of  modern  materialism, 
represents  something  of  instinctive  wisdom,  something 
more  than  political  expediency,  on  the  part  of  the  Elder 
Statesmen.  I  like  to  think  of  this  moated  Palace  as  the 
outward  and  visible  sign  of  an  inward  and  spiritual  grace, 
as  a  symbol  of  the  steadfast  soul  of  the  East,  a  sign  that 
it  is  destined  to  endure,  untarnished  and  unchanged,  long 
after  Europe  has  forgotten  most  of  its  present-day  in- 
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ventions.  From  the  noisy  tram-cars,  and  crowds  un- 
couthly  clad  in  hideous  foreign  clothes,  I  look  gratefully 
toward  those  cedar-crowned  walls,  and,  with  the  eye  of 
faith.  I  see  the  Soul  of  the  East  emerging  once  again, 
triumphantly  serene,  as  it  has  so  often  done  before,  from 
perils  of  change.  In  this  vision,  the  Three  Palaces  speak 
with  one  voice,  but  that  of  Tokyo  strikes  a  more  hopeful 
note  than  either  Peking  or  Seoul,  because  of  the  virile 
energy  of  the  Japanese  people,  which  has  enabled  them  to 
wrest  from  the  armories  and  laboratories  of  the  West  the 
secrets  of  its  material  strength,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
preserve  their  reverence  for  the  deep-rooted  wisdom,  the 
immemorial  usage,  of  the  East.  In  this,  my  vision,  the 
East  comes  once  more  into  its  own,  and  I  descry,  ages 
hence,  a  Confucianist  Sage  pondering,  like  Macaulay's 
New  Zealander  amidst  the  ruins  of  London,  on  the  rise 
and  fall  of  a  material  ci\-ilization  in  which  there  was  no 
place  for  meditation. 
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EMPEROR  WORSHIP 


By   RAYMOND    M.    WEAVER 


"That  the  majexlji  of  our  Imperial  House  loiverx  hiyh  above  evrrylhiwi  lo  he  found  in  Ike  world,  and  thai 
it  is  as  durable  as  heaven  and  earth,  is  too  well  known  to  need  dwelling  on  here.  ...  //  it  is  con- 
sidered that  our  country  needs  a  reliyious  faith,  then,  I  say,  let  it  l>e  converted  to  a  belief  in  the 
religion    of   patriotism    and    loyalty,    the    religion    of   Imperialism  —in    a    word    lo    Emperor-Worship." 


—  Haikin   <  tin  V.  .1  \i'A\j': 


A«!ltH  ir.TrKK  A.NIJ  ('(>MM^:1{( 


I-'Kinu  Aitv,   1!)11. 


"  ^'"^  OD  created  man  in  his  own  image,"  said  Voltaire; 
I  "and  man  has  been  returning  the  compliment 

^^^  ever  since."  Voltaire's  god-father,  the  abbe 
Chateauneuf,  who,  in  order  to  live  at  his  ease  in  a  life 
quite  profligate  and  disreputable,  accepted  the  emolu- 
ments of  a  religion  at  which  he  openly  scoffed,  found  this 
exchange  of  compliments  more  lucrative  to  priests  than 
flattering  to  deity.  And  in  this,  according  to  Voltaire 
and  the  eighteenth  century  philosophers,  the  good  abbe 
was  a  very  representative  priest.  For  religious  history,  so 
taught  the  Encyclopedists,  was  but  too  frequently  the 
flagrant  record  of  the  sinister  and  selfish  machinations  of 
priests  ^the  record  of  the  wielding  of  a  highly  efficient 
supernatural  scourge  inimical  to  disquieting  natural 
freedom.  It  is  the  fashion  of  the  present  day  lightly  to 
dismiss  this  contention  as  over-flattering  to  clerical  in- 
genuity: a  dismissal  that  totally  disregards  one  of  the  most 
unparalleled  facts  of  modern  history.  For  by  a  technique 
denounced  by  Voltaire  because  of  its  fruits  as  he  knew 
them,  Japan  has,  within  a  single  generation,  blazed  from 
out  her  shadow  on  the  world's  rim  into  the  constellation  of 
Great  Powers:  a  miracle  to  make  a  Jesuit  even  of  Voltaire. 
With  results  spectacular  beyond  Utopian  dreams,  the 
bureaucracy  of  Dai  Nippon  has  within  the  last  thirty 
years  deliberately  manufactured  a  new  religion:  a  religion 
created  for  a  special  end,  designed  to  subserve  practical 
worldly  purposes. 

Mikado  worship  and  Japan  worship — for  this  is  the  new- 
Japanese  religion  -does  not,  of  course,  represent  a 
spontaneous  generation  and  by  fiat  out  of  chaos,  a  dizzy 
and  novel  rupture  with  the  past.  This  Japanese  religion 
of  loyalty  and  patriotism  is  quite  new,  however,  in  the 
sense  that  in  it  pre-e.xisting  ideas  have  been  shifted, 
altered,  freshly  compounded,  swung  upon  fresh  centers  of 
gravity,  hurled  into  new  orbits.  Yet  this  novelty  by 
transformation  did  not  bungle  into  being,  like  so  many 
facts  of  history,  by  the  unenlightened  whims  of  popular 
discontent.  It  has  been  consciously  or  semi-consciously 
put  together  by  the  official  class  in  order  to  serve  the 
interests  of  that  class  and,  incidentally,  the  interests 
of  the  nation  at  large.  The  Japanese  bureaucracy 
has  with  admirable  wisdom  seen  the  danger  of  en- 
trusting the  intricate  problems  of  government  indis- 
criminately to  every  Japanese  graced  with  the  residual 
human  characteristics  which  enable  an  anthropologist  to 
distinguish  a  man  from  an  erect  ape.  It  has  set  limits  to 
democracy.  It  not  only  governs,  but  aspires  to  a  papal 
interdiction  over  the  public  mind.  Surpassingly  difficult 
has  been  the  task  that  it  has  had  to  face.  For  on  the  one 
hand  it  has  had  to  make  good  to  the  outer  world  the  new 
claims  that  Japan  difTers  in  no  essentials  from  the  nations 
of  the  West,  unless  it  be,  indeed,  by  way  of  superiority. 
On  the  other  hand  it  has  had  to  mitigate  the  perilous 
impact    between    ancestral    ideas    and    habits    and    the 


foreign  modes  of  thought  and  feeling  of  an  alien  material 
civilization  hastily  absorbed  and  imperfectly  understood. 

When  in  1854  the  Western  Barbarian  came  knocking 
at  the  closed  doors  of  Dai  Nippon,  rudely  insisting  that 
they  should  be  unbarred,  intellectually  speaking  Japan 
stood  pretty  much  where  Europe  stood  in  the  days  of 
William  of  Occam.  During  the  two  hundred  and  sixteen 
years  of  Japan's  seclusion,  while  Europe  was  grappling 
with  nature  and  her  secrets  even  as  Joseph  grappled  with 
the  angel  of  Peniel,  Japan  was  submitting  herself  bond- 
captive  to  the  allurements  and  the  not  unmitigated 
blessings  of  the  scholastic  tutelage  of  Chinese  philosophy. 
During  these  two  centuries  Japan  was  almost  entirely  en- 
grossed in  the  work  of  sharpening  her  mental  faculties  by 
their  assiduous  exercise  on  problems  whose  solution  could 
advance  her  merely  material  interests  but  scantily  at  best. 
When  suddenly  brought  face  to  face  with  the  accumulated 
results  of  three  centuries  of  occidental  effort,  Japan  in  her 
insular  self-sufficiency  suffered  a  rude  shock  indeed. 

It  was  the  ingenuous  innocence  of  Japan  naively  to  ac- 
cept "civilized"  and  "westernized"  as  interchangeable 
terms.  With  boundless  avidity  she  set  herself  to  adopt 
occidental  ways.  Everything  foreign  was  hailed  as  per- 
fect, everything  old  and  national  was  condemned.  Senti- 
ment grew  democratic  in  so  far  (and  it  was  not,  perhaps, 
very  far)  as  American  ideals  were  understood.  Dancing 
academies  sprang  up  with  mushroom  rapidity,  and  earn- 
est groups  of  men  and  women  worked  diligently  to  win  by 
miracle  the  gift  of  tongues:  foreign  etiquette  became 
a  complicated  caricature;  foreign  amusements  were  suff- 
ered with  grim  and  stoical  determination.  Progressive 
houses  in  the  Yoshiwara  advertised  the  enhancing  intro- 
duction of  American  beds.  The  kimono  fell  into  almost 
hopeless  disrepute.  The  European  press  in  Japan  cried 
out  in  vain  against  this  passion  for  foreign  modes.  Mrs. 
Cleveland  and  the  ladies  of  the  United  States  stretched  a 
point  of  delicacy  and  wrote  publicly  about  the  dangers  of 
the  corset,  but  to  no  avail.  In  1886,  when  Japan  was  at 
the  height  of  its  hysterical  appropriation  of  everything 
"foreign",  the  Court  decided  to  do  the  culminating  thing; 
it  .sent  to  Berlin  for  its  first  outfit  «  Veuropeenne.  On  the 
first  day  of  November,  the  Empress  and  the  Court  ap- 
peared in  their  new  German  dresses  at  Chiarini's  circus:  a 
first  appearance  dramatically  well  set.  On  that  memor- 
able day,  the  Court  was  transformed  into  strange  beings 
such  as  were  never  before  on  land  or  sea:  spectacle  of 
Berlin  wool  tippets,  worked  in  stripes  of  blue,  yellow, 
purple,  brick-red  and  bottle-green!  The  government 
took  serious  alarm.  Something  had  to  be  done,  and 
something  drastic  and  thorough-going,  to  stem  this  in- 
sane desire  for  innovation.  Then  it  was  that  the 
government,  headed  by  Prince  Ito,  found  at  hand 
the  convenient  but  neglected  Shinto  cult,  the  native 
religion  that  had  held  sway  before  the  introduction  erf 
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Buddhism  in  A.  D.  552.  And  just  as  the  Jews  of  the  post- 
exile  period  took  works  relatively  modern  and  unblush- 
ingly  ascribed  them  to  Moses,  Daniel,  and  David;  just  as 
intricate  laws  and  ordinances  that  had  never  been  prac- 
tised, could  never  be  practised,  were  represented  as  an- 
cient institutions;  so  the  bureaucrats  of  Japan  pieced  to- 
gether from  this  old  Shinto  cult  a  new  mode  of  thinking 
and  acting  convenient  to  their  political  ends. 

Shinto,  or  the  Way  of  the  (Native)  Gods,  was  originally 
a  system  of  nature  worship.  The  "eight  hundred 
myriad  deities"  of  the  Shinto  pantheon  are  presided 
over  by  Amaterasu  Omikami,  Goddess  of  the  Sun.  In  an- 
cient Japan,  the  common  worship  of  the  Sun-Goddess, 
with  the  Emperor  as  high  priest,  was  the  chief  function 
of  government.  In  fact  the  archaic  term  mutsurigoto 
meant  either  "to  worship"  or  "to  govern".  The  Mikado 
was  at  once  the  sovereign  and  the  high  priest,  a  dual  office 
that  he  held  because  of  his  divine  descent.  Shinto  doc- 
trine has  always  allowed  the  emperors  of  Japan  a 
uniquely  impressive  pedigree,  a  descent  in  direct  and 
unbroken  line  from  the  Gods  themselves.  From  this  it 
follows  that  the  antiquity  of  the  Imperial  Family  of  Japan 
is  unparalleled.  After  endless  ages  passed  in  higher 
spheres,  it  began  its  earthly  career  with  the  first  human 
monarch,  Jimmu  Tenno,  in  660  B.  C.  Not  only  all  later 
rulers  of  Japan,  but  all  the  people  of  Japan  as  well,  are 
peculiar  in  history;  for  the  entire  Japanese  race,  ruler  and 
ruled,  traces  its  ultimate  parentage  to  that  veritable 
Aaron's  rod,  the  Heavenly  Jimmu.  With  celestial  dis- 
crimination the  Gods  made  fitting  geographical  provisions 
for  their  terrestrial  children;  they  commissioned  the  male 
and  female  deities  of  desire  to  "make,  consolidate,  and 
give  birth  to,  the  drifting  land."  This  pair  stood  on  the 
Bridge  of  Heaven  and  stirred  up  Chaos  with  a  jeweled 


spear.  The  first  drop  to  fall  congealed  into  the  islands  of 
Japan;  history  books  tell  how  other  countries  resulted  that 
fell  from  the  creator's  spear  when  he  had  finished  his  main 
work.  The  conclusion  is  evident  that  Japan  is  as  far 
superior  to  other  nations  as  the  Mikado  is  divinely  supe- 
rior to  the  common  run  of  Darwinianly  descended  kings 
and  presidents.  The  canonical  authority  for  this  con- 
tention is  the  first  book  to  come  down  to  us  in  Japanese, 
the  Kojiki,  or  "Record  of  Ancient  Matters",  compiled 
in  A.  D.  712,  almost  e.xactly  at  the  time  when  the  Vener- 
able Bede  was  beginning  work  upon  his  Eccla^ia^licdl 
History  of  Our  Island  and  Nation. 

Shinto  and  Shinto  ritual  were  elaborated  in  ancient 
Japan  in  the  interests  of  the  ruling  powers;  but  Shinto 
was  not  ordained  to  make  an  unobstructed  transit  through 
the  ages.  With  the  introduction  of  Buddhism  from 
Korea,  Shinto  met  a  formidable  rival.  It  was  the  famous 
Gyogi  Bosatsu  who  succeeded  in  reconciling  Buddhism 
and  the  aboriginal  Shinto  cult.  The  Shinto  lamb  soon 
found  ample  accommodation  in  the  interior  of  the 
Buddhist  lion,  for  Gyogi  taught  that  the  aboriginal 
divinities  were  merely  so  many  avatars  of  Buddha.  As 
a  result  of  this  happy  venture  in  theology,  numerous 
Shinto  shrines  presently  assumed  the  appearance  of  Bud- 
dhist fanes,  served  by  a  staff  of  tonsored,  yellow-robed 
ecclesiastics  who  fattened  upon  revenues  not  invariably 
conducive  to  asceticism.  This  was  the  beginning  of  that 
Ryobu  Shinto  or  Shin-Butsu-Konko,  which  continued  to 
flourish  down  to  the  year  of  grace  1868.  Such  was  the 
success  of  Buddhism  in  Japan  that  it  became  the  religion 
not  only  of  the  court,  but  in  the  ripeness  of  time  of  scions 
of  the  Sun-Goddess,  who  made  solemn  public  profession  of 
being  the  humble  servants  of  the  Three  Sacred  Things 

to  wit,  Buddha,  the  Law  and  the  Priests. 
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A   GROUP   OF    THE    IMPERIAL    FAMILY    IN    CEREMONIAL   COURT    COSTUME 

Reading  from  Left  to  Right,  Starting  with  the  Top  Row,  Are  Korean  Prince  Kon,  Imperial  Princes  Takeda, 

Kita-Shirakawa,    Asaka,    Kuni,    Nashimoto,    Higashi-Kuni,    Fushimi    (Juniort,    Kan-in,    Fushi mi    (Senior), 

Higashi-Fushimi,  and  the  Imperial  Princesses  Asaka,  Nashimoto,  Higashi-Fushimi,  Kan-in,  Fushimi  i  Junior), 

Takeda  and   Kita-Shirakawa   i First  and  Second  Daughters  of  the  Meiji   Emperor) 


Shinto  was  thus  condemned  to  parade  through  the 
centuries  fettered  and  masked;  only  after  the  Restoration 
in  1868  did  it  begin  to  come  forward  in  carnival  mas- 
querade, enfranchised,  as  must  ever  appear  to  fanati- 
cal apostles  of  democracy,  as  the  Lord  of  Misrule.  Yet 
it  was  never  completely  silenced  during  the  period  of  its 
vassalage  and  on  occasion  spoke  out  in  no  apologetic 
terms.  When,  during  the  fifty-eight  years  of  civil  strife, 
rival  emperors  anathematized  each  other  above  the  din  of 
arms,  the  Southern  Court  revived  the  pure  native  Japan- 
ese theory  of  the  sovereign  ruling  indefeasibly  by  virtue 
of  divine  descent  from  the  Sun-Goddess.  It  was  made 
in  a  treatise  compiled  in  1340-184:^  by  Kitabataka 
Chikafusa,  a  treatise  now  famous  as  the  Jinno  $h(>inki, 
or  "Correct  Genealogy  of  the  Divine  Emperor". 

This  work,  in  si.x  volumes,  is  the  first  attempt  in  .Japan 
to  apply  philosophical  principles  to  actual  politics.  It 
begins  literally  ah  oro,  with  the  egg-shaped  chaotic  mass 
from  which  heaven  and  earth  were  developed,  and  traces 
the  descent  of  the  Imperial  line  with  circumstantial  detail 
from  the  first  shadowy  beginning  down  to  the  politics  of 
Chikafusa's  day.  "Great  Yamato  is  a  divine  country," 
is  the  burden  of  Chikafusa's  contention;  "it  is  only  our 
land  whose  foundations  were  first  laid  by  the  Divine 
Ancestor;  it  alone  has  been  transmitted  by  the  Sun- 
Goddess  to  a  long  line  of  her  descendants;  there  is  nothing 
of  this  kind  in  foreign  countries.  Therefore  it  is  called  the 
Divine  Land.  ...  It  is  only  our  country  which,  from  the 
time  that  heaven  and  earth  were  first  unfolded  until  this 
very  day,  has  preserved  the  succession  of  the  throne  in- 
tact in  one  single  family.  .  .  .  There  are  matters  in  the 
Way  of  the  Gods  (the  Shinto  religion)  which  it  is  difficult 
to  e.xpound.  Nevertheless,  if  we  do  not  know  the  origin 
of  things,  the  result  is  necessarily  confusion.     To  remedy 


this  evil  I  have  jotted  down  a  few  observations  showing 
how  the  succession  from  the  age  of  the  gods  has  been 
governed  by  reason,  and  have  taken  no  pains  to  produce 
an  ordinary  history.  This  work  may  therefore  be  en- 
titled 'Correct  Genealogy  of  the  Divine  Emperors'." 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  these  doctrines  produced 
any  widespread  influence  on  the  practical  politics  of  the 
age.  In  the  first  place  it  was  not  generally  accessible; 
for  it  was  not  printed  until  1649.  The  Jinrw  Shdtoki 
circulated  only  in  manuscript  for  three  hundred  years, 
not  because  there  was  no  reading  public,  but  because 
its  academic  disquisitions  did  not  fall  upon  fruitful  soil. 

About  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  in  reaction 
against  the  fashionable  and  extravagant  admiration  for 
everything  Chinese,  there  was  a  sudden  revival  of  interest 
in  Shinto  and  Japanese  antiquity,  a  reaction  in  favor  of  a 
more  genuinely  national  development.  This  reaction 
was  ushered  in  by  the  compilation,  profoundly  influenced 
by  the  Jinno  Shotnki,  of  the  Dai  Nihon  Shi,  the  standard 
history  of  Japan.  These  reactionary  wayakusha  i stu- 
dents of  Japanese  antiquity  i  looked  back  with  longing 
eyes  upon  old  Yamato  as  an  idyllic  Earthly  Paradise. 
According  to  the  Moto-ori  Norinaga  1 1730-1801),  the 
coryphsus  of  this  nationalistic  re\-ival,  the  serpent  en- 
tered this  early  Eden  in  the  guise  of  Chinese  morals. 
"Systems  of  morals  were  invented  by  the  Chinese,"  he 
says,  "because  the  Chinese  are  a  people  without  morals; 
but  in  Japan  there  is  no  necessity  for  a  system  of  morals, 
for  every  Japanese  will  do  right  if  he  only  consult  his  own 
heart."  The  Way  of  Perfection,  according  to  the  waga- 
kusha,  is  to  follow  one's  impulses  and  to  obey  the  Mikado 
— a  succinct  recipe.  All  outside  peoples  were,  of  course, 
dismissed  as  evil-hearted,  unclean  barbarians.  Half  a 
centurv  after  the  death  of  Moto-ori.  in  the  troublesome 
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times  following  the  appearance  of  Perry's  squadron  of 
"Black  Ships"  in  Yedo  Bay,  the  "Patriots",  ripe  in  the 
teachings  of  Moto-ori,  many  with  copies  of  Chikafusa 
in  their  hands,  raised  their  two-fold  cry  of  So»-d  Jo-i 
— "Honor  the  Emperor;  sweep  away  the  barbarians." 
But  there  was  a  subtle  persuasion  in  Perry's  Paixhans — 
the  wagakusha  were  lost  in  the  popular  enthusiasm  for 
exotic  novelties.  Yet  without  the  teachings  of  these 
students  of  Japanese  antiquity,  the  summary  rehabilita- 
tion of  the  Imperial  House  in  18B8  as  the  nucleus  of  a 
strong  centralized  government  would  have  been  frankly 
impossible;  this  must  be  plainly  imputed  to  the  waga- 
kusha for  righteousness. 

After  the  abolition  in  1868  of  the  Shogunate,  the  govern- 
ment by  military  usurpers  who  had  held  the  reins  since 
the  twelfth  century,  events  in  .Japan  took  a  steady  trend 
toward  democracy,  and  this  to  the  growing  disquietude  of 
the  conservative  central  government  of  the  so-called 
Restoration.  The  ruling  bureaucracy  insisted  that  before 
the  introduction  of  too  drastic  reforms  the  people  must  be 
more  fitted  to  such  a  new  regime.  Between  187.5  and 
1883  political  parties  made  their  appearance,  and  the 
growing  popular  ferment  clamored  with  new  vehemence 
for  some  form  of  representative  government.  The  con- 
servative party  saw  the  danger  of  an  unbending  opposi- 
tion to  the  tide  of  liberalism,  and  the  promulgation  of  the 
Imperial  Rescript  of  1881,  promising  a  constitution  in  ten 
years,  was  a  significant  concession  to  the  restive  times. 

In  1882,  Prince  Ito,  leader  of  the  conservative  party, 
headed  a  mission  to  America  and  Europe  for  the  study  of 
constitutional  forms  and  practices.  He  returned  to  Japan 
completely  under  the  spell  of  the  most  imposing  political 


figure  in  Europe,  Prince  Otto  von  Bismarck.  The  study 
of  the  Prussian  system,  which  undoubtedly  captivated 
him  completely,  determined  in  his  mind  the  form  and  the 
content  of  the  constitution  which  by  his  instrumentality 
was  imposed  upon  Japan.  Ito  did  not  share  Whitman's 
faith  in  "divine  averages";  he  saw  that  the  people  of 
Japan,  who  only  in  1871  had  emerged  from  feudalism, 
were  perilously  unready  to  pronounce  intelligently  upon 
the  intricate  technicalities  of  government.  His  was  not 
the  pious  superstition  that  aggregated  stupidity  must 
always  result  in  right  judgment. 

Ito  found  ready  at  hand  a  uniquely  potent  engine  for 
the  attainment  of  his  nationalistic  ends,  the  revival  of 
Shinto,  an  appeal  to  patriotism  through  the  Throne  whose 
hoary  antiquity  had  in  the  past  so  moved  the  Japanese 
literati  to  voluminous  oratory.  Japanese  history,  with 
immoderate  pride,  has  always  boasted  that  the  Imperial 
Throne  of  Japan  has  Vjeen  occupied  by  asingle  line  through 
generations  unbroken.  The  carping  occidental  conten- 
tion that  this  claim  can  be  substantiated  only  by  ac- 
knowledging that  adoption  and  illegitimacy  do  not  con- 
stitute a  break  in  the  actual  line  was  not  relevant  to  Ito's 
interests.  He  saw  political  possibilities  of  the  Shinto 
doctrine  that  the  Mikado  descended  in  direct  succession 
from  the  native  Goddess  of  the  Sun,  that  He  Himself  is  a 
living  God  on  earth  who  justly  claims  the  absolute  fealty 
of  His  subjects.  Indeed,  the  institution  of  the  Emperor 
has  always  been  a  very  convenient  one  through  which  to 
work  in  Japan.  If  the  titular  occupant  of  the  Throne 
should  prove  unsatisfactory,  such  had  been  the  Japanese 
tradition  for  hundreds  of  years,  it  was  the  easiest  thing 
in   the   world   to  find   some   plausible   excuse   for   either 


II.  Siiilo 


THE  OUTER  AND   INNER  BRIDGES  LEADING  TO  THE   IMPERIAL  PALACE  AT  TOKYO 

Although  the  Palace  Guard  Houses  Are  Within  Sight  of  the  Trams  and  Offices  of  the  Modern  Capital,  the  Palace 
Itself  Is  Carefully  Screened  from  the  Profaning  View  of  the  Public 
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The  Brilliant   Dictatorship  of  the  Tokugawa  Shoguns,  or  Military  Rulers, 
Came  to  an  End  with  Voluntary  Restoration  of  Power  to  the  Mikado  in  1868 


inducing  him  to  abdicate  or  for  actually  deposing  him, 
and  replacing  him  by  another  of  his  kith  and  kin  more 
amenable  to  the  sweet  reasonableness  of  the  suggestion 
offered  by  the  maternal  relatives.  This  explains  the 
fact,  at  first  blush  so  puzzling  and  confusing,  that  all 
the  emperors  of  Japan  are  of  a  single  dynasty. 

The  worship  of  the  sacrosanct  Imperial  Person  and 
His  Divine  Ancestors  was  the  basis  of  the  new  religion 
of  loyalty  and  patriotism  that  the  bureaucracy  set  out 
to  impose  upon  Japan.  As  a  corollary  of  this  worship, 
it  followed  of  necessity  that  such  things  as  laws  and 
constitutions  could  be  but  free  gifts  from  the  Throne, 
not,  in  any  but  a  treasonable  and  heretical  sense,  popu- 
lar rights.  And,  of  course,  the  ministers  and  officials, 
high  and  low,  who  carry  on  His  government  could  not 
be  viewed  as  public  servants,  but  rather  as  executants 
of  supreme — one  might  say  supernattiral  authority. 
Ito's  problem  was  so  to  glorify  the  traditional  claims 
of  the  Throne  that  the  petitions  of  the  people  for  a 
constitution  might  be  innocuously  satisfied,  and  en- 
lightened   government    at    the    same    time   assured   by 


preserving  the  power  of  the  oligarchy  over 
both  Emperor  and  Diet.    And  Ito  saw  the 

danger  of  hesitation  and  delay. 

Almost  immediately  upon  his  return  to 
Japan  in  188.'i,  Ho  was  transferred  from 
the  Home  Office  to  the  responsible  head- 
ship of  the  Household,  an  office  never  held 
before  by  a  commoner.  In  1884  a  bureau 
for  the  study  of  constitutional  and  ad- 
ministrative reforms  (Seido  Torishirabe 
Kyoku)  was  established  in  connection 
with  the  Household  Department,  so  that 
the  drafting  of  the  constittition  might 
proceed  under  Ito's  supervision,  not  only 
in  absolute  secrecy,  but,  as  it  were,  under 
the  personal  direction  of  the  sovereign. 
Rapidly  upon  this  followed  the  issue  of 
five  hundred  patents  of  nobility.  The 
nobility  of  past  ages  had  officially  dis- 
appeared with  the  Restoration.  The  re- 
habilitation of  the  peerage  was  not  a 
revival  of  the  old  Japanese  court  system, 
but  the  creation  of  a  hierarchy  of  five 
ranks  borrowed  bodily  from  Prussia. 
This  step,  it  was  explained,  was  an  earnest 
of  a  parliament  and  a  constitution,  a  basis 
for  the  upper  house  that  the  promised 
constitution  was  to  provide.  A  more 
direct  explanation  lies  in  the  connection 
that  exists  between  a  despotic  monarchy 
and  the  bureaucracy  through  which  it 
expresses  its  will.  In  188.5  the  Council 
of  State,  modeled  after  Chinese  and 
ancient  Japanese  traditions,  was  aban- 
doned for  the  cabinet  form  of  government 
then  practised  by  Prussia.  At  the  head 
of  the  cabinet,  which  was  composed  of 
the  ministers  of  the  various  administrative 
departments,  stood  the  Minister  President 
of  the  State,  with  a  power  of  supervision 
and  control  which  made  him  a  Japanese 
counterpart  of  the  German  chancellor. 
Ito  was  appointed  Minister  of  State. 
Meanwhile  the  drafting  of  the  constitu- 
tion, the  Holy  Writ  of  the  new  Japanese  religion,  went 
on  apace.  By  the  end  of  1885,  except  for  the  constitu- 
tion and  parliament,  the  outward  organization  of  the 
Japanese  government  was  made  to  conform,  arbitrarily 
and  by  direct  imitation,  to  the  system  established  in  the 
German  Empire. 

The  day  set  for  the  promulgation  of  the  constitution 
was  February  11,  1889,  a  day  since  observed  as  a  national 
holiday.  Among  other  preparations  made  for  the  oc- 
casion was  the  suppression  of  practically  all  the  radical 
newspapers  in  Tokyo,  and  the  issuance  of  strict  injunc- 
tion to  the  rest  of  the  press  that  the  constitution  was  to  be 
received  with  the  strictest  courtesy.  The  ceremony  of 
promulgation  was  performed  at  the  palace,  in  the  presence 
of  high  officials,  the  diplomatic  corps  and  a  few  other  in- 
vited guests.  Horace  would  have  delighted  in  the  cere- 
mony, the  prof(ninm  vuhju^  and  their  noisy  desecration 
shut  out  by  castle  walls,  and  moat  on  moat.  The  con- 
stitution was  not  even  read  in  public  to  the  citizens  of  the 
capital.  Framed  in  secret,  ratified  by  the  aristocracy, 
and  promulgated  before  a  tactfully  selected  congregation. 
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it  was  the  government's  affair  from  beginning  to  end. 
The  irresponsible  sovereignty  of  the  Mikado  is  the 
fundamental  principle  of  the  Japanese  constitution. 
In  this  document  the  boast  of  Louis  XIV,  "L'etat  c'est 
moi",  transcends  rhetoric  and  comes  to  be  theology. 
"The  Empire  of  Japan  shall  be  reigned  over  and  governed 
by  a  line  of  Emperors  for  ages  eternal,"  reads  the  first 
article.  Prince  Ito,  in  his  Commentaries  on  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  Empire  of  Japan  thus  amplifies  this  state- 
ment: "The  Emperor  on  the  Throne  combines  in  Himself 
the  sovereignty  of  the  State  and  the  government  of  the 


person,  but  also  shall  He  not  be  made  a  topic  of  derogatory 
comment,  nor  of  discussion."  The  constitution  goes  on 
to  provide  that  all  laws  and  orders  must  be  promulgated 
and  executed  by  the  Emperor.  He  convokes  and  pro- 
rogues and  dissolves  the  lower  house.  He  has  an  absolute 
veto  over  legislation.  He  is  the  head  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  government,  appoints  and  dismisses  all 
officers,  and  determines  their  salaries.  Contrary  to  all 
former  Japanese  ideas,  according  to  which  the  Court  was 
essentially  civilian.  He  is  supreme  commander  of  the  army 
and  navy,  and  declares  war,  makes  peace,  and  concludes 


/',  .  •-  Illii.^lniliiiii  Srrrin 

THE  IMPERIAL  OXEN  DRAWING  CHARIOT  IN  THE  AOI  FESTIVAL  AT  KYOTO 

This  Shinto  Festival,  Revised  in  1885,  Was  Originally  a  Projection  of  the  Deities  of  the  Kami-Gamo  Shrines. 
An  Imperial  Messenger  and  Persons  in  Ancient  Costume  Parade  Annually  Through  the  Streets  to  the  Shrine 


country  and  His  subjects."  G.  E.  Uyehara,  in  his  Polit- 
ical Development  of  Japan,  further  elaborates  this  idea: 
"He  (the  Emperor  i  is  to  the  Japanese  mind  the  supreme 
being  in  the  cosmos  of  Japan,  as  God  is  in  the  Universe 
to  the  pantheistic  philosopher.  From  him  everything 
emanates;  in  him  everything  subsists;  there  is  nothing 
on  the  soil  of  Japan  existent  independent  of  him.  He  is 
the  sole  owner  of  the  Empire,  the  author  of  law,  jus- 
tice, privilege  and  honor,  and  the  symbol  of  the  unit  of 
the  Japanese  nation.  He  has  no  pope  or  archbishop  to 
crown  him  at  his  accession.  He  is  supreme  in  all  tem- 
poral matters  of  the  state  as  well  as  in  all  spiritual  mat- 
ters; and  he  is  the  foundation  of  Japanese  social  and  civil 
morality." 

According  to  a  further  provision  of  the  constitution, 
the  Emperor  is  "sacred  and  inviolable".  Ito  explains 
this  to  mean  that  "the  Emperor  is  Heaven-descended, 
divine  and  sacred;  He  is  pre-eminent  above  all  His  sub- 
jects. He  must  be  reverenced  and  is  inviolable.  .  .  . 
Not  only  shall  there  be  no  irreverence  for  the  Emperor's 


treaties.  He  confers  titles  of  nobility  and  has  the  power 
of  pardoning  and  of  granting  amnesty.  While  all  these 
functions  are  in  practice  exercised  by  His  ministers,  the 
latter  are  responsible  to  Him,  not  to  the  Diet,  and  He 
may  interfere  at  any  time  with  their  actions. 

In  actual  practice,  the  Emperor  under  the  constitutional 
regime  has  never  openly  exercised  any  direct  power;  He 
reigns  but  does  not  govern.  Down  to  a  very  recent  date, 
the  reins  of  government  were  really  in  the  hands  of  an  in- 
stitution not  mentioned  in  the  constitution  at  all.  the 
Genro,  or  Elder  Statesmen,  an  unofficial  group  made  up 
from  among  the  fifty-five  leaders  who  conceived  and 
achieved  the  Restoration.  Their  function  is  purely  ad- 
visory to  the  Government;  yet  in  times  of  national  crisis 
they  have  often  had  more  weight  than  privy  council, 
cabinet,  or  Diet.  At  present  only  four  of  them  remain 
active,  and  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  two  have  been 
officially  added  from  the  older  men  not  hitherto  classed 
with  the  group.  The  institution  of  the  Elder  Statesmen 
seems  on  the  verge  of  extinction.     But  during  its  existence 
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A    SHINTO   PRIEST    IN    FULL    REGALIA 


Outside  Every  Shrine  Hang  Cloth  Ropes  Attached  to  Bells 
to  Notify  the  Gods  When  the  Devout  Offer  Their  Prayers 

its  achievement  has  been  little  short  of  miracle;  in  less 
than  fifty  years  it  has  piloted  Japan  brilliantly  from 
feudalism  to  its  present  conspicuous  position  in  world 
politics.  It  has  done  this  by  the  invention  of  a  new 
religion,  MiVcado  Worship.  And  never  has  there  been 
a  religion  more  edifying  to  occidental  credulity,  more 
pleasing  to  native  vanity,  more  powerful  as  an  instru- 
ment for  the  attainment  of  national  ends,  more  useful 
as  a  diplomatic  engine. 

The  success  with  which  the  Japanese  religionists  have 
converted  both  Japan  and  the  rest  of  the  world  to  their 
evangel  establishes  a  new  precedent  in  missionary  record. 
The  Government  did  not  delay  in  the  preliminary  pre- 
caution of  crippling  at  home  so  far  as  possible  other  rival 
creeds.  Christianity  in  Japan,  speaking  through  the 
Reverend  Dr.  Ebina,  one  of  the  leading  lights  of  the 
Protestant  pastorate,  finds  no  necessity  of  relinquishing 
Amaterasu-Omikami  out  of  fanatical  loyalty  to  Jesus 
Christ.  "Though  the  encouragement  of  ancestor  wor- 
ship cannot  be  regarded  as  part  of  the  essential  teachings 
of  Christianity,"  says  Dr.  Ebina  with  pious  compla- 
cency, "yet  is  Christianity  not  opposed  to  the  notion 
that  when  the  Japanese  Empire  was  founded,  its  early 
rulers  were  in  communication  with  the  Great  Spirit  that 


■  rules  the  universe.  Christians,  according  to  this 
theory,  without  doing  violence  to  their  creed,  may 
acknowledge  that  the  Japanese  nation  has  a  divine 
origin.  It  is  only  when  we  realize  that  the  Imperial 
Ancestors  were  in  close  communication  with  God 
or  the  gods),  that  we  understand  how  sacred  is  the 
country  in  which  we  live."  Dr.  Ebina  concludes 
with  the  liberal  recommendation  that  the  Imperial 
Rescript  on  Education  one  of  the  Sacred  Books 
of  the  religion  of  Emperor  Worship  be  used  as  a 
text  for  Christian  sermons.  If  .so-called  Christians 
can  be  .so  accommodating  in  their  beliefs,  the  non- 
Christian  majority  have  not  proved  themselves 
more  refractory.  Buddhism,  which  still  held  the 
allegiance  of  the  great  majority  of  the  people,  was 
disestablished,  and  Shinto  made  the  official  state 
religion.  A  new  set  of  Shinto  festivals  was  devised, 
festivals  celebrating  Imperial  official  events.  Under 
a  regime  of  ostensible  religious  tolerance,  all  officials 
were  required  to  attend  the  Shinto  ceremonies  given 
on  state  occasions.  The  same  requirement  is  made 
of  all  soldiers,  sailors  and  students.  A  common 
ritual  of  such  ceremonies  is  the  worship  of  the 
Imperial  Image.  Every  school  treasures  as  its  most 
honored  relic,  every  boat  of  the  Japanese  navy 
carries  as  its  most  precious  freight,  a  colored  litho- 
graph of  the  Emperor,  the  Sacrosanct  Portrait. 
This  lithograph  is  preserved  as  in  the  tabernacle  of 
the  covenant,  and  is  exposed  only  on  high  occasion, 
when  it  is  revered  as  the  Consecrated  Host.  When 
by  accident  one  of  the  regulation  wooden  buildings 
of  the  conventional  pedagogical  architecture  catches 
fire,  the  most  envied  form  of  martyrdom  is  to  lose 
one's  life  while  rescuing  the  Lithograph  from  the 
flames.  It  was  not  many  years  ago  that  a  student 
_j  won  posthumous  fame  because  of  such  a  self-sacri- 
fice. Nor  is  the  Sacrosanct  Person  treated  with  less 
elaborate  ritual.  When  the  Emperor  rides  among 
his  people  there  is  none  of  the  vulgar  shouting  of 
exuberant  patriotism  that  rends  the  occidental  royal 
ear;  the  awed  subjects  stand  bowed  in  breathless 
silence.  And  it  is  a  breach  of  etiquette  and  piety  usurp- 
ing treason  to  view  the  Imperial  Passage  from  balconies, 
windows  and  airy  coignes  of  vantage:  in  no  sense  must 
one  "look  down  upon"  the  Scion  of  the  Sun.  Let  the 
heat  be  tropical  and  the  head  weak;  let  rain,  sleet  and  snow 
be  descending  in  fury;  and  the  flesh  be  tender:  still  neither 
hat  nor  umbrella  must  betray  the  body  as  unequal  to 
self-oblivious  patriotic  practices.  Those  who  are  privi- 
leged to  brave  the  Imperial  Presence  never  exchange 
words  directly  with  the  Sun-descended:  what  dialogue 
there  is  passes  back  and  forth  along  a  line  of  decently 
graduated  intermediaries  a  transit  guaranteed  to 
dampen  trivialities.  When  the  Imperial  Name  is  men- 
tioned in  printing,  a  space  is  left  both  before  and  after 
the  Sacred  Characters  -a  modern  marriage  of  journalism 
and  piety.  And  when  an  Emperor  dies  and  on  the  Dragon 
ascends  to  the  Yellow  Springs,  the  celestial  translation 
is  not  made  officially  known  until  three  weeks  after  the 
event:  this  to  blanket  the  grief  of  the  desolate  Empire. 

Under  this  new  religion  Japan  has  prospered  both  in  war 
and  peace.  All  success,  especially  military  success,  has 
been  attributed  to  the  miracle-working  virtue  of  the 
Emperor  and  His  Ancestors.  The  tidings  of  each  great 
victory  are  as  a  formality  of  reverent  gratitude  officially 
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EVEN  THE  HUMBLEST  JAPANESE  HOME  HAS  ITS  GOD-SHELF  OR  FAMILY  SHRINE 

Here,  with  Candles  and  Incense  and  Offerings  of  Food,  the  Hierarchy  of  Ancestors  in  the  Cult  of  Shint5,  Receives 

the  Homage  of  the  Living 


conveyed  to  the  central  shrine  of  the  Sun-Goddess  at  Ise. 
Further  to  identify  in  the  popular  mind  Shinto,  Imperial- 
ism, and  militarism,  trophies  of  war  have  been  ceremo- 
nially deposited  as  garnishings  of  the  chief  Shinto  shrines 
and  their  grounds.  Silently  and  subtly  is  Shinto  reaching 
its  tentacles  deep  into  the  most  intimate  life  of  the  peo- 
ple. The  privilege  of  performing  the  rite  of  marriage  has 
been  conferred  upon  the  Shinto  priests,  a  curious  anom- 
aly in  a  country  where  marriage  has  traditionally  been  a 
civil  contract.  The  important  rite  of  burial,  too,  has 
also  for  the  first  time  been  allowed  to  Shinto.  Whereas 
among  the  peasants  there  has  been  a  passive  absorption, 
it  has  been  to  the  interests  of  the  large  official  class  openly 
to  adopt  and  loudly  to  acclaim  the  tenets  of  the  State 
religion.  It  seems  to  be  a  universal  ambition  in  Japan 
to  boast  a  rank  in  the  vastly  extended  and  elaborately 
graduated  files  of  officialdom.  It  is  to  the  personal  in- 
terests of  nearly  every  intelligent  Japanese,  and  more  be- 
sides, to  see  the  new  religion  prosper. 

In  the  profound  and  thorough-going  educational  re- 
forms the  inculcation  of  this  new  religion  has  been  a 
basic  and  consistent  policy.  Education  is  practically  uni- 
versal in  Japan,  and  Emperor  Worship  is  the  pivot  of  the 
educational  scheme.  History  and  morals  bear  the  chief 
burden  of  this  education  for  nationalism.  History  is 
taught  with  a  circumflex  accent,  often  worn  like  a  fool's 
cap,  upon  Imperialism.  History  in  Japan  is  not  a  dispas- 
sionate presentation  of  the  facts  of  the  past.  The  reign 
of  the  late  Emperor  is  known  as  the  Meiji  era,  the  Era  of 
Enlightenment.  This  era  found  no  paradox  in  branding 
the  love  of  truth  for  its  own  sake  as  Kiken  shixo,  or  "dan- 
gerous thought",  a  criminal  offence.     This  curious  Jap- 


anese feeling  of  the  heinousness  of  disinterested  verac- 
ity has  been  forced  upon  Japan  by  historical  necessity. 
Japanese  officialdom  could  not  risk  its  success  by  allowing 
a  too  blinding  light  to  be  let  in,  because  the  roots  of  the 
faith  it  has  planted  need  darkness  in  which  to  grow. 

History  is  viewed  in  Japan  as  a  handmaid  to  ethics,  to 
the  "morals",  that  figure  so  importantly  in  every  Japan- 
ese curriculum.  The  official  "morals"  teach  that  dur- 
ing all  ages  past  Japan  has  been  unique  in  its  un- 
swerving loyalty  to  the  sovereign.  Never,  it  is  taught, 
has  Japan  known  the  shame  of  treason,  of  rebellious  acts 
common  in  less  perfect  lands.  The  Japanese,  so  goes  the 
official  account,  sharing  in  some  degree  the  supernatural 
virtues  of  their  rulers,  have  been  distinguished  for  a  high- 
minded  chivalry,  called  B)/.s/r/do,  unknown  in  inferior  lands. 

As  a  matter  of  sober  historical  fact,  this  is  all  audacious 
myth.  There  is  probably  no  nation  in  the  world  that  has 
ever  treated  its  Emperors  so  cavalierly  as  Japan  has  done 
from  the  beginning  of  history  down  to  within  the  memory 
of  living  man.  Emperors  have  been  deposed  by  dozens. 
Emperors  have  been  killed  in  generous  numbers.  One 
Yomei  was  stabbed  without  ado;  one  Sujin  was  assas- 
sinated by  an  emissary  of  the  prime  minister:  the  young 
Antoku  was  thrown  into  the  sea  to  die  like  a  rat ;  and  it  is 
piquant  rumor  whispered  in  intimate  circles  that  Komei. 
father  of  the  late  Emperor  Mutsuhito,  died  not  of  small- 
pox, as  is  the  official  report.  Junnin  Tenno  was  strangled 
on  the  island  of  Awaji:  and  one  Imperial  Personage 
(Daigo  II)  managed  to  escape  from  the  distant  island  to 
which  he  was  relegated,  hidden  under  a  load  of  dried  fish. 
The  number  of  Crown  Princes  slaughtered  is  too  numer- 
ous to  record.      In  the  fourteenth  century  two  rival  houses 
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defied  each  other  for  a  period  of  fifly-eight  years:  and  the 
present  Emperor  is  descended  from  the  branch  branded 
by  later  historians  as  illegitimate.  For  centuries  the 
government  \va;;  in  the  hands  of  the  mayors  of  the  palace, 
who  set  up  one  infant  sovereign  after  the  other,  deposing 
each  as  he  came  to  man's  estate.  From  1298  to  i;}()4 
there  were  actually  no  less  than  five  ex-Emperors  living  at 
one  time.  Of  the  pathetic  straits  of  the  Descendants  of 
the  Sun-Goddess  in  the  sixteenth  century,  says  a  con- 
temporary annalist:  "The  Ddiri.  in  which  the  Emperor 
lives,  is  a  roughly  built  structure.  It  is  within  earthen 
walls,  and  is  surrounded  by  nothing  but  a  bamboo  fence. 
Common  people  make  tea,  and  sell  it,  in  the  garden  of  the 
palace,  under  the  very  shadow  of  the  Cherry  of  the  Right 
and  the  Orange  of  the  Left.  Children  make  it  their  play- 
ground. By  the  sides  of  the  main  approach  to  the  Im- 
perial pavilion  they  model  mud  toys;  sometimes  they  peep 
behind  the  blinds  that  screen  the  Imperial  apartments. 
The  Sovereign  himself  lives  chiefly  on  money  gained  by 
selling  his  autographs.  The  meanest  citizen  may  deposit 
a  few  coins  with  a  written  request  such  as  this:  T  wish 
such  and  such  a  verse  from  the  Hundred  Poets,  or  a  copy 
of  this  or  that  section  of  the  Ise  Monogatari.'  After 
some  days  the  commission  is  sure  to  be  executed.  At 
night  the  dim  light  of  the  room  where  the  Imperial  Ladies 
lodge  can  be  seen  from  the  Sanjo  Bridge."  Even  in  the 
reign  of  the  late  Meiji  Emperor,  the  most  glorious  in 
Japanese  history,  a  rival  empire  was  set  up  in  one  part  of 
the  country,  and  a  republic  proclaimed  in  another. 

Yet  in  the  face  of  all  of  this  Doctor  Nitobe,  in  his  book 
entitled  Bushido  -a  book  that  has  contributed  its  due 
share  to  debauch  our  idea  of  Japan  -has  the  temerity  to 
write:  "In  all  the  forty-five  {sir)  centuries  during  which 
Japan  has  passed  through  many  vicissitudes  of  national 
existence,  no  blot  of  the  death  of  a  Charles  I,  or  of  a  Louis 
XVI,  ever  stained  the  pages  of  Japanese  history."  It 
cannot  be  too  emphatically  emphasized  that  such  state- 
ments as  this  are  in  no  wise  peculiar  to  Doctor  Nitobe,  but 
are  scattered  broadcast  throughout  all  Japanese  news- 
papers, are  the  inevitable  accompaniment  of  all  official 
utterances,  and  are  iterated  tirelessly,  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  Dai  Nippon. 

As  for  this  Bushido  (Way  of  the  Warrior i.  so  extra- 
vagantly advertised  by  Doctor  Nitobe  and  his  coadjutors, 
it  is  a  superstition  manufactured  out  of  whole  cloth,  largely 
for  foreign  consumption.  In  the  writings  of  Kaempfer.  of 
Siebald,  of  Satow,  men  who  knew  their  Japan  by  heart, 
there  is  not  a  mention  of  Bushido.  It  is  a  thing  so  new 
that  the  very  name,  according  to  Professor  Chamberlain, 
is  not  to  be  found  in  any  dictionary,  either  native  or 
foreign,  before  1900.  Yet  in  books  written  by  men  sup- 
posed to  be  scholars,  Bushido  is  accepted  as  an  ancient 
and  codified  institution. 

Not  the  least  incredible  part  of  the  success  of  this  new 
Japanese  faith  is  the  bland  credulity  with  which  it  has 
been  popularly  accepted  abroad.  The  world  at  large 
has  swallowed  with  a  beatific  smile  the  bolus  that  Japan 
has  so  artfully  forced  down  its  throat.  Japan  lies  in  the 
shadow,  away  on  the  world's  rim.  This  very  remoteness 
has  been  conducive  to  myth-manufacture  and  where  race 
prejudice  has  not  been  stirred,  occidental  imagination  has 
created  on  the  extremest  border  of  the  West  a  new  Hes- 
perides.  An  ascetic  love  of  the  austere  truth  has  not  be- 
stirred many  to  the  trouble  to  muster  facts  to  explode  a 
delightful  fancy.     Lafcadio  Hearn  is  the  high  priest  of  the 


sentimental  over-idealization  of  the  Flowery  Isles.  Bet- 
ter to  slander  the  West,  he  praised  Japan  without  con- 
science, and  in  the  end  was  apostate  to  his  praise. 
"All  I  have  written  about  Japan  is  a  lie,"  he  wrote  at  the 
end  of  his  days.  But  his  retraction  was  fatally  delayed; 
his  adulation  had  worked  its  fullest  ill. 

Almost  insuperable  are  the  obstacles  that  ward  off  any- 
one who  would  attempt  to  come  to  any  sober  truth  about 
Japan.  Narrow  is  the  way.  Threatening  at  the  entrance 
looms  the  difficulty  of  the  language,  a  language  so  su- 
premely intricate  in  its  written  character  that  in  com- 
parison Egyptian  hieroglyphs  are  the  merest  child's  play. 
Few  foreigners  indeed  are  there  who  acquire  more  than  a 
smattering  even  of  the  vernacular;  but  hardly  one  in  five 
million  ever  masters  the  written  character.  The  multi- 
plication of  books  on  Japan  has  grown  apace  with  a 
fecundity  that  gives  new  point  to  the  wail  of  the  Preacher 
of  Jerusalem ;  yet  the  books  written  by  men  who  through 
a  ma.stery  of  the  language  are  competent  to  speak  with 
authority  would  hardly  fill  a  three-foot  shelf.  Trivial 
books  of  tourist  impressions  serve  only  to  make  literature 
contemptible.  Missionary  accounts  are  not  universally 
unbiased.  Some  industrious  compilers  of  weighty  tomes 
have  been  innocent  enough,  in  their  interest  to  get  at  the 
heart  of  the  mystery,  to  invite  credulity  for  their  con- 
clusions in  the  manner  of  Robert  P.  Porter,  who,  in  the 
preface  to  his  bulky  volume  on  The  Full  Recognition  of 
Japan  (Oxford  Press,  1911)  boasts  that  his  "facts  and 
figures  are  almost  exclusively  drawn  from  official  sources." 
The  books  written  by  celebrities  on  peregrination  are 
equally  unreliable.  For  when  a  foreigner  of  importance 
visits  Japan—a  well-known  writer,  or  the  president  of  a 
great  university  this  personage  is  most  charmingly 
received;  the  bureaucracy  takes  care  of  that.  He  is 
"officially  conducted" — a  sinister  phrase — through  the 
country,  and  in  his  amusing  ingenuousness  is  made  the 
speaking-trumpet  for  the  views  of  Japanese  officialdom. 
He  is  never  left  to  form  his  own  opinions,  even  were  he 
capable  of  so  doing.  It  is  true  that  Rabindranath  Tagore 
saw  through  the  hoax — but  Tagore  was  born  in  Asia. 

No  creed  buttressed  by  illiberal  and  obscurantist 
measures  can  brook  cool  and  contrite  criticism.  It  is 
the  invariable  practice  of  Japanese  bureaucracy  to  brand 
any  attempt  at  critical  scrutiny  as  "anti-Japanese": 
and  the  people  at  home  and  political  and  editorial  circles 
abroad  have  caught  the  cry.  It  is  only  sacrilegious  heretics 
defying  the  authority  of  the  One  and  Only  True  Church, 
traitors  to  the  Chosen  People,  who  question  the  Japanese 
legend.  Japan  herself  does  not  question  it,  but  with  new 
hardihood  amplifies  its  claims.  Japan  has  now  her  societies 
in  increasing  number  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  spreading 
the  cult  of  Japan's  destiny  as  the  ruler  of  Asia,  if  not  of  the 
whole  world.  Speaking  four  years  ago  at  a  meeting  of 
the  Do-Kai  (Society  of  the  Right  Path,  the  Right  Path 
being  the  domination  of  the  world)  Mr.  Oshikawa  Hogi 
reached  a  peroration  in  the  following  statement:  "With 
the  most  beautiful  virtues  which  we  have  inherited  from 
our  forefathers  and  the  splendid  traditions  which  no  other 
nation  in  the  world  has  ever  enjoyed,  I  conclude  without 
any  hesitation  that  we  Japanese  are  the  nation  which  has 
the  responsibility  of  instructing  the  rest  of  the  world,  and 
are  finally  destined  to  become  its  dominant  factor." 

"Japan  is  a  Divine  country,"  wrote  Chikafusa;  "there 
is  no  country  like  it  on  the  face  of  the  earth." 

But  Chikafusa  was  a  medieval  writer. 
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HE  RAISED  HIS  SWORD  AND  STRUCK,  NOT  AT  HIS  ENEMIES.  BUT  AT  THE  BRIDE 


THE  VILLAGE  OF  DARA'S  MERCY 

By  OSCAR  MacMILLAN  BUCK 

Illustrations  by  C.   Bertram  Hartman 
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I  HEY  still  tell  the  story  in  the  little  village     this 

I  story  of  Dara's  mercy.  From  father  to  son  for 
A  nine  generations  they  have  passed  it  down. 
Around  the  village  fire  after  the  day's  work  and  the  eve- 
ning meal  are  over,  those  simple  men  of  India  tell  and  retell 
it,  while  the  women  and  the  children  hang  round  the  outer 
edges  to  pick  up  the  words  that  stray  beyond  the  circle. 
It  was  so  I  found  them  that  night  when  chance  brought 
me  into  their  village.  As  they  told  it  to  me  that  clear 
cold  night  when  the  light  of  the  stars  brightened  the 
heavens  above  us  and  the  light  of  burning  leaves  bright- 
ened the  courtyard  about  us,  I  set  it  down. 

"You  must  know,  sir,  that  this  is  the  village  of  Dara's 
mercy.  Dara?  Why,  Prince  Dara,  sir,  was  the  best  of 
the  Great  Moguls.  It  is  by  Dara's  favor  that  we  sit  by 
our  fire  today.  Yonder  river,  our  sacred  Jumna,  is 
witness  of  the  truth  of  what  we  tell  you- -for  it  all  hap- 
pened before  her  eyes.  May  Jumna-jibe  praised!"  And 
they  all  joined  heartily  in  the  shout. 

"There  came  to  this  village  a  young  Rajput  of  noble 
Hindu  lineage,  Harsha,  by  name.  He  was  an  exile  from 
the  Mogul  court.  A  price  was  on  his  head,  and  assassins 
were  searching  far  and  wide  for  him.  That  was  when  the 
Emperor  Shah  Jahan  was  still  building  his  Taj  Mahal 
yonder  at  Agra  and  his  Jama  Masjid  at  Delhi.  We  lie, 
sir,  almost  midway  between  the  two,  and  the  royal  route 
from  capital  to  capital  lias  through  the  grove  of  Dara 
across  the  river. 

"Now  Harsha  was  soon  betrothed  to  the  fairest  damsel 
in  our  village,  the  daughter  of  our  Rajput  zamindar 
I  landlord).  The  betrothal  of  the  girl  had  been  long  de- 
layed, for  the  father  could  find  no  man  to  his  liking. 
When    Harsha    appeared,    the    father,    knowing    of    his 


history,  took  him  for  what  he  was — a  Rajput  of  courage, 
youth  and  good  manners — and  delayed  no  longer.  It 
was,  therefore,  to  his  great  surprise  and  consternation, 
that  Harsha  pleaded  one  day  for  a  secret  wedding. 

"  'The  times  are  disturbed,  Zamindar  Sahib,'  he  said. 
'Ruffians  pass  along  the  by-roads  and  the  highroads. 
The  noise  of  the  wedding  and  the  sight  of  the  damsel 
might  turn  the  merry-making  into  a  brawl  and  the  bride 
into  a  widow.  Let  the  Brahman  priests  tie  the  garments 
in  quiet  and  the  relatives  eat  at  the  feast,  as  though  at  an 
ordinary  meal.  Then  let  it  be  known  by  word  of  mouth 
that  Rukmani  is  the  wife  of  Harsha.  So  shall  the  noisy 
drums  and  cymbals  be  silenced.' 

"These  are  strange  words,  coming  from  the  lips  of  a 
Rajput  warrior,'  answered  the  father  in  great  distress. 
'Must  Rajputs  be  silenced  by  mere  passers-by?  Are 
Rajputs  timorous  jackals  that  tiee  at  sight  of  men?  Must 
Rajput  weddings  be  silent  while  Sudras  dance  and  sing?' 
He  looked  around  cautiously  but  only  children  were  in 
sight.  'Know  you  not  that  it  is  Rajputs  who  will  some 
day  again  break  the  Moslem  sword  and  cast  it  out  of 
Hindustan?' 

"His  face  was  now  on  tire  with  anger. 

'"I  have  more  to  say!'  he  went  on.     'Will  you  hear  it?' 

'•'Speak,'  answered  Harsha  meekly.  'Ishwar  would 
have  Age  speak  and  Youth  listen:  therefore,  the  tongue  of 
the  old  moves  freely,  and  the  hearing  of  the  young  is 
sharp.' 

"'Rukmani  shall  have  no  jackal's  wedding,'  the  old 
man  shouted.  'She  shall  be  married  to  the  tiger.  When 
Rukmani  is  married  the  countryside  shall  know  of  it. 
Let  the  sound  be  heard  in  imperial  Agra,  if  it  will.  Let 
the  outriders  of  Prince  Dara,  as  he  journeys  beyond  the 
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Jumna,  ride  hither  to  learn  what  noisy  wedding  is  cele- 
brated in  this  village.  Rukmani's  dowry  is  heavy, 
heavy  and  as  the  dowry  so  the  wedding!  Speak!  Are 
you  jackal  or  tiger?' 

'"I  am  Rajput,"  answered  Harsha.  'Let  the  cymbals 
and  drums  and  shouting  do  their  utmost.  My  heart  shall 
beat  accompaniment:  and  Rukmani  in  the  proper  setting 
shall  disclo.se  her  charms.' 

'"It  is  well  spoken  and  in  time,'  said  the  zamindar, 
smiling  on  him. 

"The  wedding  came,  sir,  with  all  its  preparations. 
What  dishes  of  rice  and  vegetable  curries!  What  purity 
and  pulaox  and  sweetmeats  of  Delhi  and  of  Mathura  with 
pan  and  tamhakul  What  fruits  of  Saharanpur  scattered 
amid  the  crowd,  along  with  copper  and  silver  coins! 
The  dholakK.  the  cymbals,  the  xitaras,  and  all  the  musical 
instruments  played  from  morning  to  night,  while  the 
men  and  women  of  the  village  shouted  and  sang  and 
danced. 

"The  Brahman  priests  had  been  well  fed  and  so  with 
great  spirit  walked  about  the  couple,  reciting  the  sacred 
texts.  Lifting  the  wedding  garments,  they  tied  them  to- 
gether in  a  tight  knot.  Harsha  then  turned  to  raise  the 
veil  of  the  bride,  to  look  upon  her  for  the  first  time.  The 
bride  submitted  with  downcast  eyes  and  quiet  smile. 
Even  as  he  gazed  upon  her  the  Mussulman  badmoKhex 
rushed  into  the  courtyard  with  their  swords  and  clubs 
and  curses.  "  'Iblis  take  the  idolaters!  Let  the  wedding 
continue  in  Jehannum.' 

"  The  zamindar  they  felled  as  the  heavy  buffalo  is  felled 
at  the  sacrifice.  Others  who  opposed  them  were  struck 
down  or  hurled  aside.  They  were  howling  like  a  pack  of 
jackals.  'The  bride!  The  bride!  The  jewels  and  the 
dowry!" 

"Harsha  was  unarmed,  sir,  but  his  sword  lay  in  the 
corner  of  the  courtyard.  Dropping  the  veil  of  his  bride 
he  jumped  to  his  feet  and  made  to  get  it.  Alas,  the  bride 
had  fainted  and  he  was  tied  to  her.  In  his  fury  he 
dragged  her  behind  him,  clutching  the  edge  of  her  skirt. 
It  was  a  piteous  thing,  to  see  her  fair  face  pulled  through 
the  dust.  Scarce  had  he  reached  his  sword  and  drawn  it 
ere  the  Mussulmans  were  on  him. 

"'You  sons  of  swine,'  he  cried,  'you  shall  not  have  her!' 
He  raised  his  sword  and  struck  with  all  his  strength,  not 
at  his  enemies,  but  at  the  bride.  Had  they  not  pushed 
him  backward  the  stroke  would  have  split  her  head  in  two. 
As  it  was  it  sheared  through  her  wedding  dress  and  set 
her  free.  Ere  he  could  recover  and  strike  again  they  had 
surrounded  him. 

■"Kill  the  Rajput  and  carry  off  the  bride!'  ordered 
their  leader.  As  they  lifted  their  curved  swords,  one 
recognized  him. 

'"Hold!"  he  shouted.  'By  the  wives  of  the  Prophet,  it 
is  Harsha,  the  Rajput,  for  whom  men  search.  Allah  is 
kind  to  us.  To  Agra  with  him,  and  the  blood-money 
will  be  more  than  the  dowry  of  the  bride!' 

"They  tied  him  there  and  then  turned  to  the  bride. 
She  was  lying  face  down  in  the  dust. 

"'Turn  her  over  and  uncover  her,'  one  urged.  'Let  us 
see  what  we  have.      Let  us  see  if  she  is  worth  the  taking.' 

"They  pulled  her  veil  aside.  Covered  with  dust  and 
bruised  though  she  was,  she  was  as  fair  as  the  chameli 
blossom  clinging  to  the  .s/rw  tree.  Beneath  her  jeweled 
bodice  her  bosom  rose  and  fell  softly  as  though  in  sleep. 

"'Fair  as  a  houri  of  Paradise!'  exclaimed  one  of  the 


badmashes.  'I  fear  heads  will  be  broken  among  us  ere  we 
decide  whose  she  shall  be.' 

"  'She  is  too  fair  for  us,'  said  another.  'Let  us  give  her 
to  Prince  Dara.  The  Moguls  are  as  generous  in  their 
bounties  as  they  are  fond  of  women.  May  Allah  keep 
their  line  unbroken!' 

"'God  is  great!  To  Prince  Dara  she  shall  go!'  And 
so,  sir,  having  set  fire  to  the  village  and  burned  it  to  the 
ground  the\-  brought  her  to  the  grove  of  Dara." 

I  have  seen  the  grove  of  Dara.  It  is  on  the  western 
hank  of  the  river  Jumna,  a  lonely  spot,  far  from  any 
high-road.  It  is  reached  by  the  ferry-scow  driven 
by  long  poles  sunk  into  the  river  bottom  and  pulled 
upon.  Timorous  passengers  allay  the  anger  of  the  god- 
dess of  the  river  by  their  shouts  of  Jumna-ji  ki  jai! 
The  herons  stand  lazily  along  the  edges  of  the  river  or  fly 
in  lines  overhead.  The  Hat-nosed  crocodiles  sleep  with 
half  an  eye  open  upon  the  shelving,  grassy  banks.  The 
trees  that  looked  upon  the  glory  of  the  Moguls  are  gone, 
and  trees  of  a  later  day  now  take  their  places.  Turtle 
doves,  sitting  in  their  branches,  pour  out  their  broken- 
hearted story  of  the  former  splendor  of  the  spot,  and  of  its 
passing.  Around  the  grove  the  encircling  mound  of 
earth  still  shows  where  armed  sentries  paced  while  Dara 
and  his  retinue  slept  in  peace.  All  the  romance  of 
Hindustan  is  in  the  grove  of  Dara. 

"The  grove  of  Dara,  sir,"  my  narrator  went  on,  "was 
then  very  different  from  its  appearance  of  today.  Now  it 
is  a  ruin,  an  empty  dwelling  falling  apart.  Then  it  was  in 
all  its  splendor.  It  swarmed  with  the  retinue  of  Prince 
Dara  dressed  as  yonder  starry  sky,  fiashing  with  jewels. 
The  Prince  himself  rested  under  a  tent  of  silk,  with  gold 
vessels  from  which  to  eat.  There  were  precious  stones 
on  every  pillow  and  coverlet,  and  rugs  from  far  Bokhara. 
We  have  heard  our  fathers  tell  the  wonders  of  his  camp. 
They  tell  us  that  at  evening  the  men  of  this  village  saw 
two  sunsets,  one  of  them  the  brightness  of  Dara's  grove. 

"So  the  band  of  ruffians  ferried  Rukmani  across  the 
river  and  brought  her  through  the  guards  at  last  to 
Dara's  tent.  Dara  was  giving  audience,  his  soft  naked 
feet  folded  under  him,  his  hands  upon  his  knees.  A  large 
ruby  shone  from  the  center  of  his  turban — a  stone  on  fire. 
The  ruffians  were  dazzled  by  his  presence  and  trembled  as 
little  children  before  him. 

'"Speak;  what  injustice  has  been  done  to  you?'  he 
asked  in  gentle  tones  to  reassure  them  and  give  them 
heart. 

"They  bowed  to  the  ground,  then  their  spokesman 
found  voice:  'SInikr  Allah!  May  His  Name  be  praised  for 
such  a  prince!  The  earth  grows  green  and  fruitful  as 
you,  Khudawund  (Lord),  are  pleased  to  look  upon  it, 
and  when  you  give  men  audience  their  hearts  dance  as 
children  in  happy  play.  We  know  that  now  justice  shall 
be  done  to  loyal  and  true  followers  of  the  Prophet  that 
repeat  the  Creed  and  turn  their  faces  five  times  daily  in 
prayer  toward  Mecca.  But,  Lord,  how  can  we  ask  for 
justice,  when  justice  flows  without  the  asking  from  your 
person?  How  shall  we  come  with  a  request  when  we 
should  bring  a  gift?  Let  the  gift  be  accepted  and  then 
the  trembling  request  may  have  courage  to  stand  forth 
in  your  presence." 

"The  spokesman  hesitated  a  moment.  Prince  Dara 
smiled.     That  gave  him  courage. 
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"'Khudawand,'  he  continued,  "the  gift  is  not  worth  the 
least  of  your  smiles.  It  is  but  a  small  jewel  we  picked  out 
of  the  ashes  of  a  burned  village,  yet  we  found  it  unsoiled. 
An  outlaw  already  under  the  Emperor's  anger  was  look- 
ing at  it  and  on  the  point  of  putting  it  into  his  bosom, 
when  we  rescued  it  from  his  gaze  and  his  touch  and 
brought  it  to  you.  Let  the  Lord  but  look  upon  it  and 
then  say  whether  he  will  have  it,  giving  us  but  his  favor 
in  return.' 

"Their  ranks  opened  and  they  led  out  Rukmani  in  her 
wedding  garments.  Standing  behind  her,  so  as  not 
themselves  to  look  upon  her  face  lest  the  Prince  should  be 
angered,  they  lifted  her  veil  from  her  and  held  it  in  their 
hands,  while  they  waited  for  Prince  Dara  to  speak. 

'"I  will  take  the  jewel.  It  has  qualities  of  e.xeellence,' 
he  answered,  "and  I  give  you  in  return  my  favor  and  this 
ring.' 

•'So  saying  he  pulled  from  his  finger  a  ring  with  a  pearl 
as  large  as  a  cowrie  shell  and  tossed  it  to  them.  Care- 
fully they  replaced  the  veil,  prayed  for  the  long  life  of  the 
Prince,  committing  him  to  the  special  care  of  the  Prophet, 
and  withdrew.  Prince  Dara  called  to  the  guard  to  admit 
no  other  and  dismissed  all  his  attendants.  He  was  alone 
with  Rukmani." 

A  groan  went  up  from  the  circle  of  village  men  and 
women  who  were  listening  to  the  story.  The  fire  had 
almost  died  out  and  we  were  in  semi-darkness.  The 
narrator  shifted  his  position  ere  he  continued. 

"It  was  Prince  Dara,  sir,"  he  explained.  "Had  it  been 
his  brothers,  Murad  or  Shuja,  the  story  would  be  differ- 
ent. I  have  been  to  Delhi,  where  they  still  tell  how  the 
people  wept  when  Dara  came  to  grief  and  was  made  to 
ride  through  the  city  in  mockery,  .sitting  on  a  scarecrow 
elephant,  yet  no  one  laughed.   .   .   . 

"So  Rukmani  stood  silent  in  the  presence  of  Prince 
Dara,  holding  her  veil  with  clutching  fingers.  The 
Prince  must  have  seen  them  tremble,  for  after  a  while  he 
spoke,  and  his  voice  was  very  soft. 

"'What  a  terror  you  are  in,  woman.  You  tremble  as 
the  dove  caught  by  the  snarer.  I  hold  you  in  my  hand, 
but  I  hold  you  gently.  Who  are  you?  Speak  freely. 
What  nest  are  you  from?  Why  do  you  tremble?  Came 
you  not  willingly  from  your  burned  village  to  Dara's 
tent?  Dara  has  many  beautiful  women;  you  shall  add 
one  to  their  number  and  like  them  live  in  peace  and  plenty.' 

"Rukmani  lifted  her  head,  and  drew  back  her  veil  till 
her  dark  eyes  were  plainly  seen,  and  Dara  could  catch 
the  flash  of  them. 

"'I  am  Hindu,  Lord!'     She  spoke  proudly. 

"'It  makes  no  difference  with  us  Moguls,'  he  replied 
gently.  'Is  not  my  father.  Shah  Jahan,  the  son  of  a 
Hindu  mother?  Was  not  my  grandfather,  Jahangir,  be- 
fore him  the  offspring  of  the  great  Akbar  and  a  Rajput 
princess?' 

"He  rose  and  beckoned  her  to  come  nearer.  Shaking 
her  head  she  stepped  backward. 

"'Khudawand,'  and  her  voice  trembled,  "you  do  not 
know'  who  I  am.' 

"'Who  are  you?'  asked  Prince  Dara,  and  he  slipped  his 
feet  inside  his  jeweled  slippers,  preparing  to  follow  her. 

"'I  am  the  wife  of  a  Rajput  warrior,'  she  answered. 

"'What!'  Dara's  voice  thickened  and  his  face  swelled 
in  anger.  'The  wife!  They  told  me  they  had  picked  you 
up  unsoiled  in  a  burned  village.  They  would  not  dare 
offer  me  anything  else.     Woman,  you  lie!' 


"  'They  have  snared  you,  Khudawand,  even  as  they 
snared  me  caught  me  with  cruelty  and  you  with  deceit. 
They  are  laughing  now  to  themselves  and  to  others  and 
showing  the  pearl  as  proof  of  their  cleverness.'  She  was 
speaking  as  boldly  as  a  frightened  woman  could  speak. 

"Dara's  voice  became  like  thunder:  Think  they  that  I, 
too,  am  nothing  but  dove  or  woman?  Has  the  fear  of  the 
Moguls  never  entered  their  hearts?  They  are  not  yet 
across  the  river.  My  horsemen  shall  overtake  them  yet.' 
He  clapped  his  hands  and  shouted  his  orders  to  the 
guards.  'If  this  is  true  you  shall  set  their  punishment, 
woman,'  he  promised  angrily.  'For  an  e.xample  to  all, 
you  shall  proclaim  it  in  this  grove  to  all  assembled.  Dara 
can  be  merciful  and  Dara  can  be  terrible.  The  ruffians 
shall  hear  their  sentence  from  a  woman's  lips!' 

"He  seated  himself  again  on  the  Bokhara  rug  and  re- 
mained in  silence  looking  at  the  woman.  Again  he 
beckoned  her  to  come  nearer.  She  looked  at  him  through 
her  slightly  opened  veil,  hesitated,  and  stepped  toward 
him. 

"  'I  have  a  request.  Lord — a  request  of  you,'  she  pleaded, 
putting  her  hands  together. 

"'I  have  a  request,  woman — a  request  of  you,'  he  an- 
swered, half  playfully  putting  his  hands  together  as  she 
had  done. 

"She  looked  amazed.  Prince  Dara  spoke  again, 
laugiiing: 

".  'Grant  me  my  request,  and  I  will  grant  yours.'  The 
woman  hesitated. 

"'Grant  me  mine,  and  I  will  grant  yours,  whatever 
you  make  it.  I  swear  by  the  beard  of  the  Prophet,'  he 
repeated,  leaning  forward,  his  eyes  on  fire. 

"The  woman  shuddered,  closed  her  veil,  and  stood  in 
silence.     Prince  Dara  waited. 

"'What  answer?'  he  asked  at  length. 

"'I  am  willing,"  the  woman  whispered. 

"'Done!'  he  answered.  'W^hat  would  you  have,  woman? 
It  is  already  yours.' 

"'The  life  of  my  husband,'  answered  Rukmani. 

"'Only  that?     It  is  granted.     Where  is  he?' 

"'On  his  way  to  Agra  to  be  handed  to  the  executioner. 
The  badmashes  will  claim  a  reward  from  the  Emperor, 
though  what  he  has  done  I  know  not.  My  Lord's  pearl 
ring,  my  dowry,  and  the  blood-money  of  my  husband — 
thus  they  would  grow  rich  in  a  single  day.' 

"  'They  shall  disgorge  it  all,'  laughed  Dara  fiercely. 
Then  he  added  soberly,  "and  your  husband  shall  receive 
you  back.' 

■Rukmani  threw  herself  at  Dara's  feet,  and  touched 
them  with  her  hand. 

"  'My  Lord  is  full  of  graciousness,'  she  said,  and  she 
wept  with  joy. 

"Dara  touched  her  hand,  and  bade  her  stand. 

"  'And  now  to  my  request,'  he  reminded  her. 

"She  trembled,  waiting  for  his  word,  and  dreading  it. 
He  spoke  in  tenderness: 

"  'O  fair  one,  lift  your  veil  and  let  me  look  upon  the 
beauty  of  your  face  until  my  eyes  are  satisfied.  I  have 
been  willing  to  pay  you  any  price  even  to  all  my  wealth 
and  all  my  chances  to  the  throne — for  this  one  boon.' 

"She  lifted  her  veil  and  threw  it  back.  For  one  moment 
her  eyes  met  Dara's  and  then  she  dropped  them  abashed. 
She  waited  in  silence  till  at  last  he  spoke. 

"  'Woman,'  he  said  softly,  'you  are  fairer  than  the  Taj 
Mahal  my  father  builds.'     Then  he  sighed  a  heavy  sigh. 
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THEY  STILL  TF.LL  HOW"  THE  PEOPLE  WEPT  WHEN  DARA 
CAME  TO  GRIEF  AND  WAS  MADE  TO  RIDE  THROUGH  THE 
CITV  IN   xMOCKERY,  SITTING  ON  A  SCARECROW  I'.LEPHANT 


'Alas!  You — I — both  of  us  are  today  the  victims  of 
Dara's  mercy.' 

"When  that  evening  the  company  of  Dara  gathered 
together  in  the  grove,  to  the  surprise  of  all,  the  frightened 
prisoners  included,  a  veiled  woman  arose  and  pronounced 
the  sentence: 

'"In  the  name  of  Dara  Shukoh!  The  badmashes  shall 
return  the  pearl  ring  of  our  Lord.  They  shall  hand  back 
the  dowry  of  the  bride  of  Harsha.  With  their  own  hands 
they  shall  help  to  rebuild  the  village  they  have  burned. 
They  shall  join  with  song  and  dance  in  the  home- 
coming of  the  villagers.  Then  shall  they  go  into  the 
distant  Dakhin  beyond  the  hills,  to  stay  in  exile  till 
they  die.  And  Prince  Dara  is  to  see  to  the  carrying-out 
of  all  of  this.' 

"The  men  all  looked  with  amazement  to  the  Prince, 
seeking  confirmation  of  the  woman's  words.  He  was 
reclining  on  his  cushion  and  laughing  heartily. 

'"Are,  woman,  what  have  you  done?'  he  cried.  'You 
have  passed  sentence  on  me  as  well  as  on  these  ruffians! 
Khair!  Well!  Be  it  so!  Allah  wills  that  today  a 
woman  shall  have  power  over  men.  Tomorrow  we  shall 
come  again  to  our  senses.     Woman  is  the  left  hand  and 


man  the  right.  Both  are  needed  for  work  -and  music' 
So  saying  he  leaned  over  and  picked  up  a  sitara  and 
striking  the  strings  began  to  sing  softly  and  sadly  from 
some  old  poet: 

'Men  in  their  hate  and  greed 
Set  Ihix  world  on  fire — 
Till  Allah  loosed  woman's  tears 
To  quench  the  conflagration.' 

"The  music  ceased.  Prince  Dara  laid  down  the  instru- 
ment and  turned  to  an  officer. 

"'Fazl  UUah,'  he  ordered,  'go  with  this  ring  of  mine 
upon  your  finger.  When  you  return  it  to  me  let  me  hear 
you  say  that  the  village  of  Dara's  mercy  is  rebuilt,  and 
that  the  wife  of  Harsha  is  happy  in  it.' 

"'Khudawand,'  answered  the  officer,  as  he  bowed  low 
and  passed  out,  'when  the  Moguls  give  orders  to  build, 
be  it  fortress  or  palace  or  mosque  or  village,  who  can 
hesitate  to  begin  the  task,  and  who  can  find  a  Haw  when 
the  task  is  done?'" 

"And  what  about  the  ring?"  I  asked.  As  quickly  came 
the  answer: 

"Why,  look  around  you,  sir.  As  you  see  with  your 
own  eyes.  Prince  Dara  got  his  ring  again." 


SEALED 

By    ALICE    ROGERS    HAGER 

When  two  drink,  mouth  to  rim, 

The  cool  wine  bubbling  up 

hi  II  jade  ru)). 

Their  law  ix  i<eolfd; 

Arid  xhe  with  him 

Mutit  walk  the  life-path  till  the  end'x  revealed. 

Bitter  or  sweet,  red  lore  or  hate, 

Theij  wear  on  their  resistless  brows 

The  small  twin-marks  of  Fate. 
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THIS  is  not  that  Great  Desert,  surveyed  by  Sir 
Leslie  Stephen  and  Sir  Sidney  Lee,  and  by  them 
parceled  and  allotted  to  many.  It  is  ".4  Chi)iet<e 
Biographical  Dictionary,  by  Herbert  A.  Giles,  Professor  of 
Chinese  at  CambridRe,  and"  peradventure  to  make  the 
title-page  the  more  gracious  "late  H.  B.  M.  Consul  at 
Ning-po:"  whosetwin  yellow  fascicules  demonstrate  to  our 
chapf alien  D.  N.  B.  the  difference  between  a  book  of  ref- 
erence and  a  work  of  art.  It  may  be  the  effect  of  the 
single  authorship:  the  One,  holding  in  solution  the  Many. 
One  applies  the  method  to  our  nation,  and  the  imagina- 
tion dallies  with  the  thought  of  Sir  Sidney  Lee  proceeding 
with  equal  foot  from  Bishop  Butler  to  the  Lady  Elizabeth 
Craven,  whose  dangerous  charms  a  great-aunt  all  but 
extinguished  at  birth,  mistaking  her  as  she  sat  down  for  a 
piece  of  red  flannel.  Here,  one  passes  from  Chan  Huo,  a 
governor  of  such  eminent  virtue  that  "he  is  said  on  one 
occasion  to  have  held  a  lady  in  his  lap  without  the  slight- 
est imputation  on  his  moral  character,"  to  Ts'ai  Yung,  so 
radiant  in  his  cups  that  men  called  him  "The  Drunken 
Dragon",  the  dragon  being  the  Chinese  symbol  for 
strength  and  joy;  and  the  same  serenity  broods  above 
them  both.  It  is  vain  for  the  scholars  to  protest  that  this 
China  is  the  China  of  a  tea-tray:  we  like  our  China  so.  It 
is  true  that  we  look  upon  it  as  on  a  flat  surface,  with  the 
historical  sense  asleep;  it  is  the  absence  of  perspective  that 
is  its  charm.  This  is  that  country  which  we  drew  upon 
our  slates.  Moreover,  the  scholars  themselves  go  far  to 
prove  that  we  are  right,  and  not  they.  One  by  one,  from 
the  venerable  Legge  to  Mr.  Arthur  Waley,  their  man- 
ner is  subdued  to  that  they  work  in.  When  Confucius 
limned  the  Superior  Man  of  the  Analectsi,  he  created  a 
being  of  greater  eflicacy  than  the  economic  man  of  the 
nineteenth  century;  and  he  is  mighty  yet.  Not  one  of  the 
Sinologues  but  receives  us  as  the  Superior  Man  did  the 
visitors  of  his  prince,  "moving  his  left  arm  or  his  right 
arm  in  accordance  with  their  rank,  speaking  minutely  on 
every  point  but  cautiously,  blandly  but  precisely,  keeping 
the  skirts  of  his  robe  before  and  behind  evenly  adjusted." 
.Japanese  art  likewise  imposes  itself,  but  with  a  differ- 
ence; there,  it  is  the  elfish  quality.  You  open  a  Grammar 
of  the  Written  Japanese  Language  and,  before  you  know, 
are  tricked  into  the  lost  endeavor  to  make  an  English 
lyric  of  this  which  is  complete  and  perfect  in  thirty-one 
syllables:  "Let  me,  too,  be  drenched  with  the  fine  rain  of 
today,  which  doubtless  is  wetting  the  skirts  of  my  love's 
crimson  raiment;"  or  this  summary,  in  seventeen  syllables, 
of  all  pursuit  of  the  Ideal: 

"Bit  by  a  sorry  matt,  the  cat 
Gazes  intently  at  the  moon." 

Chinese  art  is  humorous,  more  humorous,  one  suspects, 
than  Japanese,  but  it  keeps  a  graven  face:  the  humor  of 
the  Dirtionan/  is  the  unsmiling  humor  of  a  great  cat.  Hear 
the  account  of  Lo  Ping-chang  who  rose  from  scullion  to 
Assistant  Grand  Secretary,  yet  remained  "in  private  life 
simple  and  unostentatious,  even  going  so  far  as  to  make 
visits  of  ceremony  carrying  his  own  cards."  It  is  the 
shining  tableland  of  immemorial  etiquette,  secure  "in  all 
the  changes  of  that  which  is  called  fortune  from  without. 


or  the  wily  subtleties  and  refluxes  of  man's  thought  from 
within."  Even  the  eighteenth  century  fails  us;  even 
Lady  Mary,  sitting  in  an  arbor  on  a  July  night,  wrote  a 
"Hymn  to  the  Moon",  and  that  not  in  the  heroic  couplet, 
but  the  very  metre  of  Henry  Vaughan's 

"They  are  all  gone  into  a  world  of  light" — 

the  rarest  and  most  difficult  to  scan  in  the  language:  and 
wTote  it  not  so  very  ill : 

"Even  thee,  fair  Queen,  from  thy  amazing  height, 
The  charms  of  young  Endymion  drew." 

But  of  China  her  state  of  ignorance  is  still  gracious. 
And  China,  the  China  of  our  ignorance  and  of  the 
Dictionary,  is  the  Arch-type,  the  Platonic  Idea  of  the 
eighteenth  century;  the  eighteenth  century  become  im- 
mortal. To  come  upon  it  is  to  have  a  vision  of  the  short- 
lived "Peace  of  the  Augustans",  like  St.  Agnes'  \ision  of 
Heaven : 

"  The  Sabbaths  of  a  thousand  years. 
One  Sabbath  deep  and  wide." 

Here  those  strays  of  eighteenth  century  manners  which 
are  the  oil-wells  of  our  own  desert  flow  together  in  one 
unhoped  serene.  It  is  the  Chinese  genius  to  realize,  as 
Europe  did  for  a  few  decades,  that  life  is  an  affair,  not  of 
Nature,  but  of  Artifice,  to  be  composed,  not  in  the 
haphazard  of  Elizabethan  romantic  comedy,  but  senten- 
tiously.  like  a  novel  by  Henry  James;  that  Manner  is  at 
least  three  parts  of  Conduct ;  that  enthusiasm,  no  less  than 
passion,  "is  the  enemy  of  behaviour."  One  governs  one's 
self,  said  Ssu-ma  Cheng-cheng,  as  one  governs  the  State, 
by  being  absolutely  and  dispassionately  negative.  The 
Chinese  have  the  self-possession  which  was  the  donnee  of 
the  Augustans,  before  it  became  self-conscious  with  the 
Regency,  and  degenerated  into  Deportment;  the  differ- 
ence between  Lord  Chesterfield  and  Mr.  Turveydrop: 
Meredith's  distinction  between  a  Port  and  a  Presence. 
China  has  still  a  Presence,  serene  as  Po  Chii-i,  banished  to 
his  distant  governorship,  in  a  world  whose  "inhabitants 
resemble  wild  apes,"  and  which  does  not  care  for  flowers. 

"/  took  money  and  bought  flowering  trees. 

And  planted  them  out  on  the  bank  to  the  east  of  the  keep  .  .  . 

In  front  there  flows  an  ever-running  stream. 

Beneath  there  is  built  a  little  flat  terrace. 

Sometimes  I  sweep  the  flagstones  of  the  terrace. 

Sometimes,  in  the  wind,  I  raise  my  cup  and  drink. 

The  flower  branches  screen  my  head  from  the  sun. 

The  flower-buds  fall  down  into  tny  lap. 

Alo7ic  drinking,  alone  .tinging  my  songs, 

I  do  not  notice  that  the  moon  is  level  with  the  steps. 

The  people  of  Pa  do  not  care  for  flowers; 

All  the  spring  no  one  /(<?.<  come  to  look. 

But  their  Governor-General,  alone  with  his  cup  of  wine, 

Sits  till  evening,  and  will  not  move  from  the  place."  ^ 

Yet  it  is  not  a  stage  presence.  They  have  the  sense  of 
composition,  of  dramatic  responsibility  for  the  conduct  of 
life  so  largely  lacking  in  us,  unless  in  hierarchs  like 
Spenser  and  Milton  and  Pater;  but  the  drama  is  not 
transpontine.  They  take  their  lines  at  the  level  of  polite 
conversation:    neither    putting    for    it    robustiously   like 
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the  Elizabethans  (was  it  not  Drake  who  dined  solitary  in 
his  cabin  to  the  sound  of  trumpets?),  nor  yet  covering 
it  up  with  a  lonely  tune,  like  Mr.  Yeats.  Hence  the 
complaisance  of  Chu  Hsi  in  the  matter  of  the  position  of 
his  coffin.  For  it  is  related  that  on  the  death  of  that 
great  commentator,  his  coffin  rose  in  the  air  to  a  height  of 
three  feet  above  the  ground  and  there  remained  sus- 
pended, contrary  to  all  order  and  precedent;  but  on  the 
respectful  expostulation  of  his  son-in-law,  who  on  his 
knees  beside  the  bier  reminded  the  honored  dead  of  those 
great  Rules  of  Propriety  of  which  he  had  been  the  il- 
lustrious exponent,  it  gently  lowered  itself  to  the  more 
usual  position.  After  which  it  seems  a  small  thing  that 
Liu  Yii-hsi,  president  of  the  Board  of  Rules,  should  leave 
a  poem  of  great  beauty  unfinished,  rather  than  use  a 
character  unsanctioned  by  the  Confucian  Canon:  the 
character,  namely,  for  dumplings. 

This,  it  may  be  objected,  is  the  literary  attitude  to  life. 
It  sits  not  ill  on  a  society  where  in  the  fourth  century  one 
could  earn  a  decent  competence  by  the  sale  of  a  Dictionary 
of  Rhymes  for  the  Use  of  Minor  Poets;  and  where  the  great 
Han  Yii  actually  rid  his  province  of  a  large  and  pestiferous 
crocodile  by  addressing  to  it  a  written  censure,  committed 
to  the  river  along  with  a  pig  and  a  goat;  a  censure  still 
regarded  as  a  model  of  Chinese  prose  composition.  The 
attitude  has  its  malignancies;  there  is  the  case  of  Sang 
Wei-han,  who  was  plucked  in  his  entrance  examination 
because  the  Grand  Examiner  objected  to  the  sound  of  his 
name:  whereupon  the  young  man  purchased  an  iron  ink- 
slab,  threatening  to  wear  it  out  in  a  perpetual  candidature, 
and  was  at  once  suffered  to  proceed.  He  was  short  of 
stature,  but  would  say  as  he  stood  before  his  glass,  "One 
foot  of  face  is  worth  seven  of  body."  He  was  so  ugly, 
adds  Professor  Giles  simply,  that  the  sight  of  him  made 
people  sweat,  even  in  mid-winter.  More  fortunate  was 
the  Buddhist  priest,  Chia  Tao,  who  came  in  his  wander- 
ings to  the  town  of  Lo-Yang — 

"A  beautiful  place  ix  the  town  of  Lo-Yann. 
The  big  streets  are  full  of  spring  light." 

Here  priests  were  forbidden  to  be  seen  after  noon;  but 
this  was  a  poet  also,  and  he  drifted  through  the  streets, 
riding  a  donkey,  and  in  the  act  of  verse  composition.  A 
word  had  escaped  him;  should  one  say  "push"  or  "knock"? 
and  he  drifted  on,  beating  the  air  with  his  hands,  till  he 
performed  both  gestures  in  collision  with  the  person  of  the 
great  Han  Yii,  governor  of  the  Metropolitan  District. 
But  even  governors  write  poetry  in  China;  this  governor, 
of  a  quality  so  exquisite  that  his  contemporary,  Liu 
Tsung-ylian,  "never  ventured  to  open  the  works  of  Han 
Yii  without  first  washing  his  hands  in  rosewater."  He 
recognized  the  symptoms;  himself  declared  for  "knock" 
as  the  more  forcible,  took  the  poet  in  hand  and  preferred 
him  to  an  official  career.  He  was  never  able  to  obtain  a 
degree,  perhaps  because  of  his  habit  of  inditing  a  certain 
amount  of  verse  every  day,  collecting  these  fugitive  pieces 
at  intervals,  and  sacrificing  to  them  with  libations,  "in 
order,"  as  he  said,  "to  repair  the  loss  they  had  caused  to 
his  mental  power."  None  the  less,  he  was  appointed  to 
divers  offices,  the  duties  of  which  he  was  not  troubled 
to  discharge.     It  has  an  Augustan  ring,  that  story. 

Yet  the  true  flavor,  as  of  our  own  Queen  Anne,  is  best 
perceived  in  its  reactions,  "the  fugitives  from  the  Happy 
Valley":  in  Ch'en  Ting,  for  instance,  who  fled  oflicial  life 
and  retired  into  the  country,  where  he  occupied  himself  in 


watering  plants:  "so  lofty  were  his  principles,"  said  Men- 
cius,  with  the  Augustan  mistrust  of  extravagance,  "that  a 
man  had  need  to  be  an  earthworm  to  carry  them  out." 
There  was  Li  Pi,  Marquis  of  Yeh,  who  renounced  the  flesh 
and  betook  himself  to  the  mountains,  where  he  lived 
without  food,  supporting  himself  by  deep  breathing,  till 
the  countryside,  in  an  admiration  alike  at  his  appearance 
and  his  continued  existence,  nicknamed  him  "The  Im- 
mortal Collarbone  of  Yeh".  There  was  Chang  Chih-ho, 
"who  was  of  a  romantic  turn  of  mind,"  and  after  taking 
oflSce  fled  to  the  mountains,  refusing  "to  bury  his  ethereal 
self  beneath  the  dust  of  the  world."  He  called  himself 
the  "Old  Fisherman  of  the  Mists  and  Waters",  though  in 
Chinese  it  is  all  in  four  syllables,  and  spent  his  time  in 
angling,  but  used  no  bait,  "his  object  not  being  to  catch 
fish."  Over  against  him,  Fu  Pu-chi,  who  indeed  accepted 
office,  but  solved  the  problem  of  administration  by  be- 
stowing it  upon  five  inhabitants  more  virtuous  than  he. 
while  himself  sat  in  the  Judgment  Hall  playing  upon  the 
lute.  Most  attractive  of  all,  Liu  Ling,  who  "went  up  for 
his  degree  in  265,  but  was  plucked  for  an  essay  extolling 
the  Doctrine  of  Inaction" — Do  nothiytg,  and  all  things  will 
be  done — perhaps  a  dangerous  thesis  for  an  undergraduate. 
He  was  something  of  a  mystic  in  his  cups,  declaring  that 
"to  a  drunk  man  the  affairs  of  this  world  appear  but  as  so 
much  duckweed  in  a  river."  He  spoke  from  a  rich  ex- 
perience: once  his  wife  so  far  prevailed  on  him  that  he 
suffered  the  sacrificial  wine  to  be  prepared  in  order  to  his 
taking  the  oath  of  abstinence — which  he  did  in  the  follow- 
ing manner:  "O  God,  who  hast  given  Liu  Ling  a  reputa- 
tion through  wine,  he  being  able  to  consume  a  gallon  at  a 
sitting  and  requiring  a  quart  to  sober  him  again,  heed  not 
the  words  of  this  contentious  woman,  for  she  speaketh  not 
truth."  Whereupon  he  drained  the  bowl  upon  the  altar, 
and  departed  to  his  companions.  Two  servants  he  de- 
sired always  to  follow  him,  one  with  a  wine  jar,  the  other 
with  a  spade,  to  bury  him  where  he  fell;  a  rebel  to  the  last. 
A  poet  also:  he  was  one  of  the  Seven  Sages  of  the  Bamboo 
Grove,  the  major  constellation  of  the  Chinese  firmament, 
until  Li  Po  and  his  five  companions  drank  themselves 
among  the  stars. 

Li  Po  is  the  great  Romantic,  h  Byron  de  ces  jours. 
aristocrat  by  birth,  vagabond  by  inclination  and  favor 
of  the  planet  Venus  which  shone  on  his  nativity.  He 
early  betook  himself  to  the  mountains  it  seems  almost 
a  novitiate  for  poets  with  five  spirits  like-minded  with 
himself,  and  there  founded  the  immortal  fellowship 
oL  the  Six  Idlers  of  the  Bamboo  Brook.  The  fame  of 
their  lyrical  potations  reached  even  to  the  Palace.  Li  Po. 
commended  to  the  Emperor  in  moving  terms  as  a  "ban- 
ished angel",  was  summoned  to  an  audience.  Unluckily 
the  Bamboo  Brook  had  flowed  very  copiously  the  night  be- 
fore; and  it  was  not  until  Li  Po  was  well  mopped  with  cold 
water  that  he  was  able  to  proceed  to  the  Presence.  Once 
arrived,  his  genius  did  not  forsake  him.  The  lady  of  the 
Inner  Apartments  who  held  his  ink-slab  was  sufliciently 
beautiful:  Li  Po,  thus  inspired,  produced  a  lyric  so  inso- 
lent and  passionate  that  the  Emperor,  in  a  transport, 
commanded  the  chief  eunuch,  Kao  Li-shih,  to  pull  off  the 
poet's  boots.  It  was  an  indignity  never  forgiven.  The 
chief  eunuch  gave  himself  darkly  to  intrigue:  persuaded 
the  reigning  favorite,  Yang  Kuei-fei,  that  certain  verses 
in  which  the  poet  had  celebrated  her  perfections  were  of 
ironic  intention;  and  so  availed  that  when  the  question 
arose  of  further  academic  preferment — Li  Po  being  ai- 
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ready  appointed  to  the  university — the  matter  went  ad- 
versely. Righteously  indignant,  I.i  Po  and  his  compan- 
ions formally  requested  premission  to  withdraw  from 
Court,  accepted  a  large  sum  of  money,  and  retired  to  form 
the  new  fellowship  of  the  Eight  Immortals  of  the  Wine 
Cup.  Thereafter  he  drifted  into  other  princely  services: 
dabbled  in  political  intrigue,  of  course  unsuccessfully,  was 
captured,  condemned,  and  on  the  verge  of  execution, 
when  the  gods  intervened  to  save  him  for  a  fate  more 
poetical.  He  was  suffered  to  escape.  Crossing  the  river 
on  a  moonlight  night,  having  well  drunk,  he  espied  the 
moon's  reflection  in  the  water,  and  was  drowned  in 
the  eflfort  to  clasp  her  in  his  arms.  That  same  year  the 
Emperor  died  in  exile;  with  him  Kao  Li-shih,  who  had 
followed  him  into  banishment,  of  a  broken  heart.  Yang 
Kuei-fei,  the  eternized,  was  dead  already.  Her  name  had 
been  the  first  proscribed:  she  was  hanged  by  Kao  himself 
on  a  pear  tree  in  the  garden,  in  presence  of  the  agonized 
Emperor,  an  unavailing  sacrifice  to  the  fury  of  the  mob. 
Other  names  of  women  there  are,  some  few  in  the  true 
tradition,  enshrined  in  its  decorous  amber:  wives  such  as 
Lo  Fu,  very  beautiful  and  chaste,  who,  when  approached 
in  her  husband's  absence  by  the  Prince  of  Chao,  being 
engaged  in  picking  mulberries,  "at  once  seized  her  lute 
and  broke  into  song  in  order  to  express  her  feelings." 
But  for  the  most  part  it  is  the  lights  o'  love  who  kindle 
the  twilight  records  with  their  gay  lanterns:  Wan  Erh, 
the  Pearl  of  Night,  who  judged  a  tournament  of  poets  by 
standing  on  her  balcony  and  flinging  their  verses  into  the 
evening  air,  he  whose  poem  floated  longest  being  judged 
the  laureate;  Li  Chuan,  whose  "breath  was  as  fragrant  as 


the  epidendrum,  and  her  complexion  so  delicate  that  the 
Emperor  feared  lest  the  contact  even  of  silk  might  injure 
it;"  Yao  Niang,  whose  instep  was  likened  to  the  moon  in 
its  crescent;  Li  Fu-jen,  so  beautiful  in  life  that  "one  glance 
of  hers  could  destroy  a  city,  two  glances  a  State,"  and  still 
more  famous  in  her  death. 

Wrote  the  Emperor,  her  lover — 

"  The  .^ouiul  of  her  silk  .^kirt  haif  ^topped; 
On  the  marble  pavement  dust  growsi. 
Her  empty  room  is  cold  and  still. 
Fallen  leaves  are  piled  against  the  doors."  ' 

In  his  desolation,  he  sought  all  China  for  a  magician 
who  might  show  him  his  dead  favorite  once  again. 
Lights  were  lit,  the  wine  and  food  set  ready,  a  curtain 
drawn  between  the  living  and  the  dead.  From  behind  it 
the  Emperor  saw  his  dead  love  enter  and  pass  slowly 
through  the  room:  but  herself  he  might  not  touch. 

"Is  it,  or  is  it  not? 
The  .s-«').s/(,  swish  of  a  silk  skirt. 
How  slow  she  comes!" 

These  were  Emperor's  mistresses.  Other  two  there 
are,  "concubines"  Professor  Giles  is  an  austere  man — • 
"of  the  poet  Po  Chii-i,"  Hsiao  Man.  remembered  for  the 
willow-curve  of  her  waist;  Fan  Su,  "famous  for  her  cherry 
lips."  They  are  dismissed  in  a  single  line,  those  lips, 
which  her  lover  celebrated  in  so  many:  yet  none  the  less 
incarnadined  for  that,  or  for  the  eleven  centuries  of  sober 
scholarship  which  have  preserved  the  record.  These  also 
have  their  immortality. 


.4  Hundred  and  Seventy  Chinese  Poems. 


IN    CHINA 

By   ELIZABETH   J.  COATSWORTH 

The  sun  is  only  the  sun  here 

But  every  day  irhen  he  (/oeg  to  China 

He  is  a  celestial  dragon,  breathing  gold  and  scarlet, 

And  the  moon  here  is  only  a  moon 

But  over  the  pagodas  she  is  a  white  phcenir, 

.And  there  the  stars  are  little  silver  unicorns  with  crystal  crowns. 

The  iris  are  not  like  our  iris,  nor  the  chrysanthemums  like  our 

chrysanthemu  ms. 
For  at  dusk  they  hide  bewitching  mouths  behind  little  fans 
A7id  the  gardens  are  filled  with  the  sound  of  their  shoes; 
The  willow  trees  there  cover  white  faces  with  their  long  sleeves 
Awd  the  fox-bride  is  pledged  in  cups  of  green  jade.  .  .  . 
And  we,  we  are  only  lovers  here. 
But  ivho  knows  what  we  might  be  .  .  .  in  China! 
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AN  ENGINEER  IN  AFGHANISTAN 


By  A.   C.  JEWETT 


A' 


"26th  Moharrem  1333. 
"December  15,  1914. 
FTER  Royal  favors,  be  it  known  to  Esteemed 
Mr.  A.  C.  Jewett,  Chief  Engineer,  Jabl-us-Siraj, 
that  we  have  the  pleasure  to  grant  you  leave  for 
four  months  with  pay  and  come  back  to  Afghanistan  and 
attend  your  work.  This  is  your  Pass,  so  that  no  one 
should  interfere  with  you  in  going  and  coming  back  to 
Afghanistan. 

"iSigned)  by  His  Majesty  Siraj-ul-Milat-i-Waddeen, 
Amir  Habibullah  Khan, 
"King  of  Afghanistan  and  its  Dependencies." 

After  I  had  obtained  this  leave  and  said  good-bye  to 
His  Majesty,  he  sent  the  Court  Interpreter  with  a  sack 
containing  one  thousand  sovereigns  and  instructions 
covering  purchases  he  wished  me  to  make  for  him.  No 
woman  bent  on  Monday  bargains  ever  started  out  with 
such  a  formidable  list — guns,  rifles,  powder,  "pistols  for 
the  gentry";  cooking  utensils,  cigar  lighters,  flatirons  and 
"other  domestic  goods";  electric  sewing-machines,  table 
lamps,  in  fact,  all  kinds  of  "electric  things  for  Kabul 
voltage  and  current";  mills  to  extract  oils  and  juice  from 
fruit  and  nuts,  mills  for  grinding  spices;  machine  for 
crimping  brass  and  paper  cartridges;  riding  saddle  and 
bridle,  camping  furniture,  including  a  canvas  washtub; 
kerosene  oil-stoves;  motor  car  fittings,  and  binoculars. 
As  an  afterthought,  a  postscript  was  added:  "As  the  world 
is  quite  new  and  every  day  there  is  new  inventions,  4,000 
rupees  is  left  in  Mr.  Jewett's  hands  for  him  to  select." 
These  commissions  were  a  nuisance  and  I  spent  only  half 
the  Amir's  money.  When  I  returned  His  Majesty  said  he 
was  pleased  with  my  purchases,  but  more  pleased  to  see 
me  back.  He  had  given  me  four  months'  leave  and  five 
months'  pay  in  advance,  plus  the  thousand  pounds,  and  it 
may  have  occurred  to  him  after  I  left,  that  I  might  not 
return.     This  sort  of  thing  had  happened  before. 

It  was  the  custom  of  the  Amir,  after  receiving  an 
estimate  from  the  Europeans  in  his  employ  for  plant 
or  material,  to  give  them  the  money  and  they  would  go  on 
leave  to  purchase  the  material.     At  one  time  he  had  in 

his    employ    a    Dr.  .     The    Amir    gave    this    man 

$47,000  with  which  to  purchase  machinery  for  a  soap 

plant.     Dr.  eloped   with   the  money  and  nothing 

has  been  heard  of  him  since.  Another  man  in  charge  of 
the  20  K.  W.  lighting  set  for  the  palace  and  several 
telephones  styled  himself  "Chief  Engineer  for  the 
Government  of  Afghanistan".  He  induced  the  Amir  to 
purchase  a  steam  tractor  to  be  used  for  hauling  material 
from  India  to  Kabul,  over  roads  where  wood  was  difficult 
to  obtain  and  high  in  price  and  where  there  were  long 
stretches  without  water.  The  tractor  finally  arrived  in 
Peshawar,  but  no  one  could  get  it  to  "tract",  so  the  Amir 
told  the  engineer  to  go  down  and  bring  it  up  himself. 
After  a  trial  of  the  tractor,  the  engineer  concluded  that  it 
would  be  best  not  to  return  to  Afghanistan.  The  tractor, 
of  course,  had  been  paid  for  in  advance.  Perhaps  it  is 
now  rusting  in  the  royal  godowns  with  abandoned  pho- 
nographs, electric  light  baths  and  rock  crushers. 

Of  two  men  sent  to  the  Amir  by  a  motor-car  company, 
the  first  got  drunk  with  the  King's  cook  and  was  found 


at  three  A.  M.  in  the  machine-shop  gardens,  lying  on 
the  ground  fast  asleep.  The  second  was  caught  in  a  lie 
by  the  Amir.  Discussing  them  one  day,  the  Amir  said  to 
me,  "First  they  sent  me  a  pig  and  now  they  have  sent  me 
a  liar."  Another  of  these  "European  gentlemen"  came 
into  my  district.  One  day  he  remarked,  "I  would  like  to 
sell  H.  M.  a  cotton  mill  for  this  district."  I  told  him 
there  was  not  enough  cotton  in  the  whole  district  to  run 
the  mill  a  week.     But  he  shrugged  his  shoulders,  "Oh,  I 

don't  care  a  G d about  that,  if  I  can  sell  the  mill 

and  get  the  skin  oflF  it."  The  skin  would  have  been  pretty 
thick,  say  two  or  three  hundred  per  cent.  The  more  you 
swindled  the  Afghans,  said  the  cotton  mill  expert,  the  bet- 
ter they  liked  you.  He  was  fairly  popular,  for  his  sort 
bribed  liberally  to  get  their  schemes  before  H.  M.  All 
of  these  European  experts  called  themselves  engineers, 
except  the  French  cook.  He  was  an  artist.  No  wonder 
the  Afghan  idea  of  an  engineer  was  hazy.  One  day  the 
Amir  became  very  confidential  with  me  and  complained 
bitterly  of  the  way  he  had  been  treated  by  some  of  the 
Europeans  he  had  employed.  He  said  that,  being  a  king, 
he  could  not  bargain  like  a  shopkeeper.  He  gave  fair 
treatment  and  paid  good  prices  and  expected  to  be  dealt 
with  fairly  in  return.  There  is  also  a  Brown  Man's 
Burden. 

The  Amir  himself  was  pretty  square,  always  in  accord- 
ance with  Afghan  standards.  The  Afghan  Motor  Com- 
pany was  organized  for  the  purpose  of  hauling  freight 
to  Kabul  and  returning  to  India  with  the  trucks  loaded 
with  Afghan  exports.  The  Amir  made  a  speech  to  his 
people,  asking  them  to  invest  in  the  new  company.  He 
spoke  of  the  profits  bound  to  accrue  and  suggested  that 
some  should  put  in  thirty  thousand  rupees,  others,  twenty 
and  so  on.  H.  M.'s  suggestions  were  equivalent  to  or- 
ders, so  naturally  all  his  faithful  retainers  invested  stock 
in  the  company.  The  motor  trucks,  emblazoned  with  the 
legend  "Afghan  Motor  Company"  in  letters  that  could 
be  seen  a  mile  away,  were  purchased  and  brought  to 
Kabul.  Not  a  pound  of  freight  has  ever  been  hauled 
by  the  company  for  the  benefit  of  the  "stockholders". 
These  motor  trucks  were  never  used  for  anything  except 
to  carry  the  harem  and  H.  M.'s  ghulam  bacha!<  and  their 
baggage  around  Afghanistan.  The  writer  pleaded  with 
the  Amir  once  to  let  a  motor  truck  go  to  Peshawar  and 
bring  up  a  gate  valve,  for  which  important  work  was 
being  held  up.  Three  months  would  have  been  saved  by 
sending  the  motor  truck  instead  of  the  elephant  carts. 
The  plan  almost  went  through,  but  the  unhappy  sug- 
gestion was  blurted  out  by  someone  that  the  machinery 
might  scratch  the  paint  on  the  truck.  The  gate  and  the 
work  had  to  wait  for  the  elephants. 

An  engineer  in  Afghanistan  must  learn  to  be  philosophi- 
cal over  delays  and  all  sorts  of  obstacles.  The  power 
house  I  was  installing  for  the  Amir  was  located  at  Jabl- 
us-Siraj,  in  Koistan,  fifty  miles  north  of  Kabul  by  road. 
The  purpose  of  the  plant  was  to  furnish  power  to  operate 
the  machine  shops,  gun  factory,  boot  factory  and  woolen 
mills  located  in  Kabul,  all  of  which  had  been  steam  oper- 
ated at  a  cost  of  $lo(),000  a  year  for  wood,  which  has 
become  very  scarce  in  Afghanistan.     Incidentally,  the 
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THE  AFGHAN  PICK  AND  SHOVEL  BRIGADE  LINED  UP  FOR  ROLL  CALL 


The  Sappers  and  Miners,  Called  by  the  Europeans  "Suffering  Beggars",  Do  the  Manual  Labor  of  Afghanistan  for 
Three  Dollars  a  Month.     The  Afghans  Are  Not  Good  Workmen  and  Loaf  Incessantly  on  Their  Jobs 


palaces  were  to  be  lighted  from  this  power  as  well.  The 
scheme  was  a  forty-two  mile,  44,000  volt,  three-phase 
transmission  line,  1.500  K.  W.  installed.  Not  a  large 
plant  for  this  country,  but  a  big  undertaking  for  Afghan- 
istan. The  plant  was  sold  to  the  Amir,  f.  o.  b.  Bombay, 
and  all  transport  and  the  construction  of  the  plant  were 
left  to  him.  The  difficulties  of  transporting  the  heavy 
pieces  of  machinery  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  on 
elephant  carts,  the  impossibility  of  hiring  skilled  labor, 
breakages,  faulty  hydraulic  machinery,  the  endless  de- 
lays in  getting  replacements,  due  to  war  conditions  and 
the  long  distances  from  manufacturing  sources,  made  the 
project  a  tremendous  undertaking.  It  was  almost  im- 
possible to  secure  European  assistants  of  the  right  caliber, 
as  there  were  few  men  qualified  for  this  work  in  the  East. 
There  were  never  at  any  time  more  than  four  white  men 
on  the  job  and  those  only  for  a  short  time.  It  would  be 
impossible  to  make  anyone  who  had  not  been  in  the  coun- 
try understand  engineering  difficulties  in  Afghanistan. 

When  I  first  went  to  Afghanistan,  the  Amir  sent  me 
twenty  boys  to  serve  as  apprentices  on  the  electric  work. 
I  asked  for  boys  that  had  been  educated  in  the  schools. 
H.  M.  frowned,  hesitated  and  then  said,  "We  haven't 
got."  There  are  schools  in  Kabul,  but  the  Amir  had  to 
bribe  boys  to  go  to  school.  After  they  were  graduated 
they  were  asked  whether  they  wished  to  be  doctors  or 
engineers,  and  then  they  began  their  professional  careers 
by  being  paid  70  rupees  a  month.  It  was  optional  with 
them  to  work  or  not  to  work.  Of  course,  they  were  all 
superior  to  work  of  any  kind.  A  grammar  school  boy 
could  have  put  them  to  shame  in  any  branch  of  learning. 
However,  my  students  could  all  read  and  write  and  knew 
a  little  mathematics.     They  were  supposed  to  be  from 


sixteen  to  eighteen  years  old;  but  some  must  have  been 
at  least  forty,  although  they  shaved  clean  and  tried  to 
disguise  their  age.  They  all  came  to  me  dressed  in  frock 
coats  and  equipped  with  fountain  pens.  After  much 
labor  my  assistant  and  I  piloted  them  all  through  the 
multiplication  table.  I  became  so  expert  that  I  could 
say  the  multiplication  table  crosswise  and  upside-down 
in  Persian.  Those  who  were  notoriously  backward  and 
lazy  we  punished  by  making  them  carry  hand  barrows  with 
the  common  workmen.  They  did  not  like  this  and  would 
walk  along  repeating  "seven  times  six  is  chihil  u  du",  etc. 
If  one  of  the  twenty  could  do  a  problem  in  mathematics, 
the  rest  copied.  So  one  day  we  gave  out  different  lessons. 
The  answers  returned  were  all  alike.  About  the  only 
spur  to  achievement  was  to  work  on  their  vanity  or  jeal- 
ousy of  one  another.  And  ridicule  often  brought  results 
that  could  not  be  obtained  with  a  stick. 

The  Afghans  are  not  quick  witted  (unless  it  is  in  con- 
nection with  some  deviltry),  and  they  have  no  power  of 
concentration.  They  absorb  knowledge  parrot-like,  by 
constant  repetition,  and  forget  much  more  quickly  than 
they  learn.  My  students  were  a  hard  lot.  I  have  had 
some  of  them  thrashed  and  others  put  in  irons.  Finally 
the  Amir  paid  us  a  visit  and  I  reported  them.  I  told 
him  some  had  improved,  but  others  were  idle  and  use- 
less. One  could  have  heard  a  pin  drop  in  the  room. 
His  Majesty  listened,  deliberated  a  moment,  then 
shouted  for  the  Mestufi  and  gave  him  orders  that  those 
students  that  I  said  were  no  good  were  to  be  sent 
away  and  forever  barred  from  government  service; 
those  that  had  done  well  were  to  have  their  pay  raised 
to  forty  rupees  a  month  and  the  pay  of  the  others  was 
to  remain  at   thirty  rupees.     Note   that    thirty    rupees 
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is  a  captain's  pay  and  that  these  boys 
were  being  paid,  and  paid  well  to  learn. 

Toward  the  end  of  my  stay,  I  got  six 
graduates  from  Habibullah  College, 
ranging  in  ages  from  twenty  to  thirty- 
five,  who  had  been  going  to  school  for 
ten  years.  One  of  them  had  studied 
medicine  but  he  said  he  did  not  care  to 
be  a  doctor.  The  others  were  engineers 
—maybe.  They  spoke  a  little  English, 
and  knew  a  smattering  of  algebra  and  ge- 
ometry. When  I  asked  one  of  them  which 
was  greater,  one-half  or  five-eighths, 
he  said,  "Half,  of  course."  I  drilled 
them  for  days  on  series  and  parallel 
electrical  connections,  and  they  mas- 
tered the  subject  for  the  moment,  but 
in  three  days  they  had  forgotten  every- 
thing. When  I  left  Kabul  these  stu- 
dents came  to  bid  me  good-bye  and  told 
me  my  golden  words  would  remain 
in  their  hearts  forever.  This  was,  of 
course,  what  the  Afghans  call  "handing 
flowers";  also  they  wanted  to  see  if  I 
had  any  books  to  give  away.  Still,  I 
am  glad  that  they  came  to  see  me  and 
that  the  task  was  not  altogether 
thankless. 

It  was  hard  enough  to  train  these 
boys  in  the  engineering  way  they  should 
go,  but  the  work  was  even  more  com- 
plicated  by   the   sappers   and    miners, 
who  did  the  manual  labor — the  little 
that    was    done.     They    called    them- 
selves "Saffar  Miner".     We  called  them 
"Suffering  Beggars".     They  were  Hu- 
zarras  for  the  most  part,  but  there  were 
also  companies  of  Afghans.     The  Hu- 
zarras   are   descendants   of    the   garri- 
sons of  one  thousand  men  planted  by 
Genghis    Khan    when   he  invaded  the 
country  in  the  twelfth  century.     The 
word  "Huzarra"  is  derived  from  "hu- 
zar",    meaning    stubborn    people    and 
good  fighters.     One  of  my  men  told  me 
that  the  Amir  was  so  enraged  with  them 
for  giving  him  so  much  trouble  that  he 
sold  them  for  twenty-five  rupees  apiece. 
The  sappers  and  miners  were  practically 
drafted,  although  they  were  paid,  when 
their  wage  was  forthcoming  at  all,  ten 
Kabuli  rupees  a   month    ($3.00).    The 
work  they  did  was  mostly  pick  and  shovel, 
blasting  and   road   making.      The  men 
were  not  so  bad,  as  a  rule,  but  their  officers 
were  a  hopeless,  uneducated  group,  who 
disregarded    orders    and    did    as    they 
pleased.     There  were  five  hundred  men 
and  an  officer  to  every  three  men.     The 
officers  did  no  work,  but  after  I   had 
broken  about  20  chillums  (water  pipes) 
they   concluded    that  there  was  to  be 
no  chillum-smoking,  at  least,  on  the  job. 
Besides  the  useless  officers,  there  were  40 
cooks,  and  a  daily  average  of  as  many 
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SEVEN    LITTLE    IDOLS    SITTING    IN    A    ROW 


The  Afghans  Abhor  Image  Worship.     These  Idols  Were  Brought  Merely 
As  Curiosities  from  Kafiristan  by  a  Former  Amir 
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BANQUET    TO    EMPLOYEES   OF   HYDRO-ELECTRIC    PLANT 

After  the  Servant  Has  Walked  Down  the  Tablecloth  with  the  Dishes,  the 
Guests  Dip  into  the  Pilau  with  Their  Hands 
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absentees,  40  to  50  on  the  sick  list,  most  of  them  malinger- 
ing. 

I  had  a  very  funny  strike  one  day.  I  started  my  men 
on  an  eight-hour  day.  They  protested  that  they  had 
worked  only  four  hours  for  the  Amir.  When  I  told  them 
they  must  give  me  written  authority  for  that  statement. 
an  old  ^rmnn  (order)  was  produced,  signed  by  the  .Xmir, 
giving  their  working  hours: 

From  1st  Hamal  to  15th  Saur  Shamsi  7  hours 

(March  21  to  April  5) 
From  15th  Saur  Shamsi  to  15th  Sunbla  8  hours 

(April  5  to  September  '  < 
From  15th  Sunbla  to  15th  Agrab  7  hours 

(September  7  to  November  ',' 
From  15  Agrab  to  end  of  Hoot 

(November  7  to  March  20 1  "To  till  up  6  hours" 

They  told  me  that  they  were  supposed  to  work  seven 
hours  at  that  season.  But  I  was  now  learning  to  read  my 
Persian  calendar  and  found  they  had  started  the  seven- 
hour  day  a  month  too  soon.  I  told  them  they  were  to  go 
back  to  eight  hours  and,  moreover,  they  must  make  up  the 
lost  time.  The  first  day  we  went  back  to  the  eight-hour 
schedule,  when  the  trumpeters  blew  for  quitting  time,  no 
one  looked  up;  everyone  kept  right  on  working.  When 
I  asked  the  officer  what  this  meant,  they  all  looked  blank 
and  professed  not  to  know.  I  called  my  head  man,  the 
Saristidur,  to  press  the  inquiry.  The  men  said  if  they 
had  to  work  eight  hours,  that  they  might  just  as  well  keep 
right  on  working  and  never  stop.  The  ringleaders  were 
thrashed  and  the  strike  was  called  off. 

A  few  of  the  Afghans  make  good  workmen,  but  not 
many.  I  had  men  who  had  tightened  up  thousands  of 
bolts  on  the  transmission  towers  and  done  other  mechani- 
cal work,  and  none  of  them  ever  learned  whether  a  nut 
was  tightened  by  turning  it  to  the  right  or  to  the  left. 
I  joked  my  Saristidar  about  it  one  day,  and  he  said  it  was 
the  custom  in  Afghanistan  to  try  it  first  and  see  which 
way  it  turned.  I  spoke  of  this  to  the  colonel  who  was 
directly  in  charge  of  the  Kabul  shops,  and  he  said,  "I 
have  men  who  have  been  here  thirty  years  and  they  do 
not  know."  In  the  Kabul  government  workshops  the 
master  mechanics  and  best  workmen  were  imported  from 
India.  I  had  one  of  their  Indian  m/.s-Zr/.---  (a  mistri  is  a 
master  workman  or  foreman).  My  old  chap  was  a  very  de- 
cent sort,  but  old  and  garrulous.  I  checked  him  for  a  mis- 
take one  day  and  told  him  he  should  have  known  better. 
He  said,  "True,  Sahib,  but  I  have  been  here  for  twenty- 
seven  years  and  my  brains  have  dried  up."  He  had 
two  shagirds  (students  or  apprentices),  who  had  been  with 
him  twenty-one  years  and  were  still  shagirds.  They 
were  master  hands  at  shirking,  but  good  at  nothing  else; 
they  could  neither  file  nor  drill  straight  nor  take  a 
measurement.  We  called  one  the  "Walking  Corpse"  and 
the  other  "Deusenbritches".  These  two  men  ran  away 
once  and  when  they  were  captured,  I  had  them  put  in 
irons.  When  the  Walking  Corpse  was  brought  in,  he  was 
still  dressed  in  an  old  suit  of  clothes  I  had  given  him.  I 
called  his  attention  to  it  and  asked  if  he  thought  he  had 
done  well.  "Ghulat  shudam"  (I  made  a  mistake),  was  all 
he  had  to  say.  An  Afghan  caught  in  a  lie  speaks  of  it  as  a 
ghulat;  it  does  not  sound  so  harsh. 

An  Afghan  hates  to  work  for  the  government.  One 
cannot  blame  him,  for  he  is  treated  like  a  slave,  his  pay 
is  small,  and  always  in  arrears.     Forced  labor  lone  in 


every  eight  is  requisitioned  for  periods  of  three  months) 
is  paid  ten  rupees  a  month.  A  Kabuli  rupee  is  now 
worth  about  thirty  cents  gold,  i  Some  laborers  make  a 
business  of  substituting  for  those  drawn  by  lot.  Masons, 
carpenters,  blacksmiths  and  other  skilled  laborers  are 
paid  from  :i.'i  to  4.")  rupees  a  month.  The  gang  bo.s.ses 
get  from  four  hundred  to  one  thousand  rupees  a  year. 
The  workmen  claim  that  they  can  make  double  the  govern- 
ment wages  working  for  hire.  Most  of  them  loaf  all  day 
on  the  government  job  and  supplement  their  wages  by 
working  evenings  and  holidays  for  private  parties. 

The  criminal  laws  of  Afghanistan  are  so  severe  that  one 
might  think  the  workmen  in  the  shops  would  be  deterred 
from  shirking  their  jobs,  stealing  material  and  running 
away.  But  not  a  bit  of  it.  The  common  legal  punish- 
ments, stoning  to  death,  blowing  from  the  gun,  hanging, 
strangling,  throat-cutting,  blinding  and  cutting  off  of  the 
hands  have  no  real  terror  for  the  Afghan  on  mischief  bent. 

During  the  writer's  stay,  a  workman  stole  about  two 
pounds  of  iron  from  the  workshops;  it  was  proved  that 
the  guard  at  the  gate  was  in  league  with  him  and  allowed 
him  to  pass.  The  Amir  ordered  that  the  guard  be  stoned 
to  death  by  the  workmen  of  the  shops.  The  "general"  in 
charge  of  the  workshops  sent  word  to  the  Amir  that  the 
workmen  were  averse  to  this  and  suggested  a  milder 
punishment.  The  Amir  flew  in  a  rage  and  sent  back 
peremptory  orders  that  the  man  be  stoned.  It  was  done. 
The  Amir  said  he  had  not  passed  such  a  severe  sentence 
because  of  the  amount  stolen,  which  was  small,  but  be- 
cause the  guard,  the  very  man  put  there  to  prevent  steal- 
ing, connived  at  and  assisted  in  it.  Big  crowds  went  to 
these  stonings,  including  women,  especially  if  the  victim 
had  committed  a  religious  crime.  The  man  was  allowed 
to  say  his  prayers,  and  then  the  stoning  oegan.  The 
crowd  about  him  often  got  so  enthusiastic  that  some  of 
their  own  heads  were  broken  by  the  stones  going  wild. 

Blinding  and  the  cutting  off  of  hands  rather  went  out  of 
fashion  during  the  reign  of  the  late  Amir.  But  I  was  told 
of  a  woman  who  stole  and  had  her  right  hand  cut  off. 
She  stole  again  and  had  her  other  hand  cut  off.  When 
she  recovered  she  had  hooks  made  and  fastened  them  to 
the  stumps  and  stole  again.  This  time  she  was  sentenced 
to  have  her  eyes  put  out.  Death  seems  to  be  the  only 
real  cure  for  an  Afghan's  stealing. 

Once  Amir  Abdur  Rahman  asked  a  European  in  charge 
of  the  workshops  if  he  had  any  bad  characters  employed 
there.  The  man  mentioned  half  a  dozen,  and  was  rather 
horrified  to  learn  a  few  days  later  that  they  had  all  had 
their  throats  cut  by  order  of  the  Amir.  An  English  engi- 
neer in  Abdur  Rahman's  employ  whose  construction  work 
was  being  held  up  for  lack  of  machinery  delayed  in  transit, 
decided  to  ride  down  the  road  to  see  if  he  could  locate  it. 
He  found  the  machinery  unloaded  in  the  sari  of  a  mnlik  at 
some  distance  from  Kabul,  where  it  had  lain  for  some 
time.  He  berated  the  man  for  causing  the  delay.  The 
man  was  so  impertinent  that  the  Englishman  gave  him  a 
thrashing  with  his  riding-whip.  The  Afghans  who  were 
with  the  engineer  told  him  the  malik  was  a  big  man  and 
that  he  would  complain  immediately  to  the  Amir.  The 
engineer  reached  the  Amir  first  with  his  explanation  of  the 
affair,  and  he  was  none  too  soon,  for  the  Afghan  appeared 
before  the  Amir  swathed  in  bandages  and  complained 
that  the  Englishman  had  given  him  a  terrible  beating. 
"He  struck  me  a  hundred  times."  The  Amir  interrupted 
\\nth,    "Are   vou   sure   he   struck   you   as   many   as   one 
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The  Afghan  "dnh  wnlla",  nr  ninil-rnrrirr,  /mx  n»  advdilurniia  rnntr  lluji  Inkrx 
him  nrir  lonely  roads  infrsled  by  handUs,  into  bazars  irhcrc  the  shnpkrrprrs 
bargain  vociferously  with  their  cxslomers,  across  long  stretches  of  silent  plains 
uninhabited  except  by  wolves.  One  night  he  may  lie  dovn  in  a  croirded  "sari", 
with  caravans  of  camels  and  Hindu  merchants  on  their  way  to  Persia;  another 
time  he  may  he  eating  "pilau"  and  "kalmb"  i7i  the  home  of  some  friends.  The 
insignia  of  the  mail-carrier  are  a  curved  sword  and  spear  with  bells  attached  to  the 
shaft.  The  soft  jingling  of  the  bells  that  signals  his  approach  is  a  welcome  sound 
to  the  people  who  live  in  remote  districts  of  Afghani.ftan.  Every  proud  recipient 
of  a  letter  mu.'it  sign  for  it  in  the  book  which  is  a  part  of  the  Afghan  mail-carrier's 
equipment.  The  Amir's  mail  is  brought  from  India  to  Kabul  in  three  days.  It  is 
carried  in  relays  by  men  on  .foot  who  travel  night  and  day  over  the  high  mountain 
passes  until  the  precious  royal  packet  reaches  the  gates  of  the  palace. 
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The  Foreiqnor!>'  Oflirr.  irhirh  wns  the  peciiliar  invention  of  Xa^rulJah  Khan, 
Ih"  brother  of  Hnbihiillnh  Khnn,  the  Inle  Amir,  ?/'nx  a  deep  thorn  in  the  flesh 
of  all  Enrnpean  resident"  in  Afghanistan.  Kaoos  Khan,  a  former  Parsi 
turned  Mns^nlman,  acted  as  interpreter  of  English  at  this  office  in  Kabul.  It 
was  rumored  that  his  sole  reason  for  emigrating  to  Afghanistan  was  that  "he 
was  wanted  by  the  police  in  India  for  murder."  In  his  official  capacity  as 
interpreter,  Kaoof  had  a  difficult  role  to  play,  but  when  cornered  in  an  em- 
barrassing situation,  he  would  smile  with  rapturous  innocence  and  say:  "I  am 
only  the  Interpreter.  I  know  nothing,  I  can  say  only  what  I  am  told  to  say." 
The  first  wife  of  Kaoos  Khan  tvas  an  Afghan,  the  second,  a  Huzarra,  the  third, 
Persian — and  he  was  planning  to  complete  his  conjugal  career  bi/  marrying  a 
Turkish  lady.  In  expanding  on  his  domestic  felicity,  he  explained  that  tvives 
of  different  nationalities  lived  more  happily  together  than  those  of  the  same 
natio7ialily.  and  furthermore,  it  was  more  interesting  to  have  variety  in  the 
home.  No  orthodox  Mussulman  would  mention  the  ladies  of  his  household  to 
outsiders,  but  Kaoos  was  not  an  orthodox  pillar  of  the  mosque. 
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The  bodyguard  of  the  "Kotwal",  or  Afghan  chief-of-police,  followed  his  master 
like  a  shadow.  The  Kotwal  was  never  seen  riding  through  the  outlying  dis- 
tricts of  Kabul  without  his  guard  bringing  up  the  rear  at  a  dog-trot  pace. 
Most  Afghan  officials  keep  a  guard  with  them  constantly  during  the  day  and 
their  doors  locked  and  heavily  guarded  at  night.  One  progressive  "malik" 
never  lets  anyone  know  in  what  room  he  is  going  to  sleep  at  night.  The 
Afghan  official  is  constantly  in  fear  of  as.'iassination,  but  after  he  has  taken 
ordinary  precautions,  he  accepts  it  merely  as  one  of  the  perils  of  cristcnce  and 
ceases  to  worry.  The  common  people  of  Afghanistan  are  long  suffering,  but 
there  are  limits  to  their  endurance.  A  year  or  two  ago,  an  unpopular  ta.r- 
eollector  robbed  the  people  right  and  left.  His  house  was  surrounded  bij  a  wall 
fourteen  feet  high,  but  one  night  a  band  of  men  .scaled  the  wall  with  a  ladder 
overpower'^d  the  doorkeeper,  broke  iulo  tlie  ta.r-colleelor's  room  and  cut  him  /<■ 
pieces  with  their  knives.  They  did  not  harm  his  wife  or  eh  ildren  or  carry  off  a  ny- 
thing  in  the  house.  After  this  incident  all  government  officials  went  about  with 
heavy  bodyguards  for  some  time.     Uneasy  lies  the  official  head  in  Afghanistan. 
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Merza  Malik  Shah  ivas  a  henchman  of  the  Mestiifi,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
under  Habitmllah  Khan.  The  Mestufi  used  to  send  Malik  Shah  to  Afghan 
Turkestan  to  collect  taxes;  between  times,  he  tvas  employed  as  a  spy.  Malik 
Shah  carried  the  title,  merza,  or  prince,  which  indicates  that  he  was  a  scribe. 
In  the  old  days  so  few  people  could  write  that  those  who  possessed  this  rare 
accomplishment  were  given  this  honorary  title  of  prince.  The  two  R's  are  still 
a  magic  art  in  Afghanistan  and  all  scribes  continue  to  prefix  merza  to  their 
names.  The  merzas  wield  tremendous  power  as  the  secretariei  to  men  in 
exalted  positions,  most  of  whom  cannot  read  or  write  their  own  names,  and 
sign  documents  with  their  "mohur" ,  or  seal,  carrying  a  little  box  of  ink  fastened 
to  their  watch  chains.  Formerly  it  was  easy  for  the  merzas  to  change  or  sub- 
stitute figures  when  any  investigation  was  made  of  their  accounts.  Amir  .Abdur 
Rahman  ordered  them  to  do  their  writing  in  books  that  had  eeery  page  numbered 
and  stamped  with  the  government  seal,  and  a  rogal  "hukm"  was  given  out  that 
if  any  erasures  were  made  the  accountant  slionld  have  his  right  liand  cut  off. 


Pir  Bux,  a  PeRkawari  Mussulman,  was  the  bearer  for  one  of  the  European 
residents  of  Kabul.  His  coal  is  the  "poslin",  or  sheepskin  garment  worn  by 
the  Europeans  and  natives  during  the  winter  in  Afghanistan  and  along  the 
Frontier.  The  "poslin"  is  tanned  yellow  and  often  covered  with  embroidery, 
and  sometimes  the  collars  and  cuffs  are  of  a.'^lrakhan.  The  ordinary  dress  of 
the  Afghan  includes  a  voluminous  pair  of  "lombons",  or  while  cotton  trousers, 
a  long  cotton  shirt,  lohich  is  bound  around  the  waist  with  a  sash  and  hangs  out- 
side the  trousers  to  the  knees,  and  u  "lungola",  or  turban,  which  is  freguenlly  a 
dirty  piece  of  cloth  used  for  many  purposes,  including  that  of  a  handkerchief. 
Those  who  can  afford  it  (dso  ii'ear  a  wui.'ftcoat,  heavily  embroidered.  The 
wealthy  members  of  Afghan  society  wear  frock  coats  over  their  cotton  trousers. 
Old  uniforms  are  popular,  and  it  is  not  unusual  to  see  an  Afghan  strutting 
down  the  main  street  of  Kabul  in  an  admiral's  uniform,  cocked  hat,  gold  braid 
and  all.  The  true  Afghan  Beau  Brummel  is  in  his  glory  if  he  can  wear  a 
bright  red  coat  and  a  sword  belt,  and  carry  a  fountain  pen.  The  sword  is 
mightier  than  the  pen  in  Afghanistan,  but  the  pen  is  more  fashionable. 


Mahommed  Jan  Khan  was  an  Afghan  gentleman  and  landed  pro- 
prietor, with  extensive  estates  and  a  house  and  fort  about  eight  miles 
north  of  Kabul.  His  astrakhan  cap,  Russian  boots  and  sword  belt 
place  him  at  once  as  an  Afghan  of  the  upper  class.  Those  who  wear 
Russian  boots  find  it  much  more  difficult  to  remove  them  than  the  Afghan 
shoes,  so  instead  of  wa.'fhing  their  feet  before  prayers,  they  make  the 
easy  compromise  with  Moslem  piety  of  dipping  their  hands  in  water  and 
drawing  their  wet  fingers  across  the  boots  The  man  of  properly  has  his 
difficulties  in  Afghanistan.  If  he  sows  his  fields  the  neighboring  vil- 
lagers are  likely  to  steal  his  crops.  If  he  plants  trees,  the  people  often 
take  them  away  in  the  night.  Most  Afghans  of  the  upper  class  have  no 
respect  for  the  European  and  no  desire  to  meet  him  socially,  but  when  an 
acquaintance  has  once  been  established,  it  often  leads  to  a  warm  personal 
friendship.  There  is  no  host  more  hospitable  to  the  guest  than  the 
Afghan.     He  is  generously  endowed  with  the  great  oriental  virtue. 


Safarnj  Khan  irns  Ihr  Knhval.  nr  rhirf-of-poUrr.  of  Ihr  KoisMn  HtslnrI  nnrlh 
of 'Kabul  and  aJao  Ihr  chief  hrnrhman  of  the  Mrxliifi,  who  irax  the  richcfl  and 
most  powerful  man  in  A'fqhanhlari  oiili^idr  fhr  roi/nl  famili/.  Thr  holwal 
is  wearing  ihc  Koixtani  ■'rhapnn".  a  root  of  homespun,  with  rery  long  sleeves, 
sometimes  sweeping  the  ground.  Safaraj  Khan  not  only  represented  the  low. 
he  was  the  law.  the  people  fawned  upon  him  because  of  hts  power  to  harvi 
them  but  behind  his  back  they  called  him  a  "sag  adam"  {dog  man)  and  other 
unlorehi  names.  The  Kotwal  collected  fines,  superintended  thrashings  and 
executed  punishments.  The  criminal  laws  of  Afghanistan  are  severe  and  Ihc 
legal  punishments  are  even  more  severe  ^stoning  to  death,  blowing  from  the  gun, 
hanging,  strangling,  throat-cutting,  blinding,  cutting  off  of  hands.  Bloinng 
from  the  gun  is  the  sentence  for  highway  robbery  or  plotting  against  the  Amir. 
At  Kabui.  the  gun  used  for  this  purpose,  called  the  bloody  gun,  is  mounted  on 
Ike  heights  north  of  the  city,  and  is  commonly  used  for  firing  salutes. 
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A  (pin  ix  n  gun  in  Afohnnistan,  rvni  if  it  rialrx  hack  In  Ihr  dnyx  nf  ihr  Three 
MnskclcerK,  and  nni/nnr  who  xhnuUIrn^  any  kind  of  qiin  is  likrh/  In  br  n  xnldirr. 
Thexr  Afghan  Irregnlara  rrcruilrd  frnm  ihr  Knialan  diflrirl  carried  Inng-harreied 
flintlock'n,  malehlncka,  and  the  nld  ciirved-slock  j>ro)7s,  haring  hnrrela  reinfnrred 
wilh  hrass  rings.  They  had  jitsl  relnrned  home  after  quelling  the  rehellion  in  Ihr 
KhnsI  diMrict,  where  Ihr  Afghans  had  rebelled  against  the  Amir  becavxe  Ihr 
gnvernnr  nf  the  district  had  so  tared  «nrf  rnbhed  the  people  that  they  could  endure 
it  nn  longer.  It  was  said  that  the  Amir  did  not  send  Ihr  Regulars  for  frar  thry 
might  join  the  rebels.  The  Koistani  Irregulars  reported  that  the  rebels  were  a 
poor  lot — Ihey  were  hardly  decently  clothed,  and  there  was  nothing  to  loot — an 
allogelher  uninteresting  military  affair.  The  natives  of  KhosI  must  have  been 
very  badly  dressrd  to  attract  criticism  from  the  Irregidars,  whose  only  trace  of 
uniform  was  the  government  cap.  Bui  these  old  graij-beards  are  a  hardy  lot 
and  ran  dn  long  marches.  A  few  slnbs  of  "nan",  or  whole-wheat  bread,  will  last 
Ihcm  several  days,  rndotibtrdly  the  Irregulars  played  on  important  part  in  the 
recent  skirmishes  between  the  Afghans  and  the  British. 


AN      KNGINEEK     IN     AFGHANISTAN 


hundred  times?"  The  man  swore  by  his  eyes  that  he 
had.  The  Amir  said,  "Very  good,  you  pay  me  one 
hundred  rupees  for  every  time  he  struck.     Go!" 

One  of  my  chief  duties  as  engineer  was  to  doctor  the 
men  with  old-fashioned  home  remedies.  There  were  no 
European  doctors  in  Afghanistan.  The  Amir  kept 
several  native  doctors  in  his  employ  Indian  Moslems 
who  had  been  educated  at  the  English  college  in  Lahore: 
Several  of  them  were  loaned  to  the  Amir  by  the  Indian 
government.  The  majority  calling  themselves  doctors 
had  little  knowledge  of  medicine  or  anything  else.  They 
used  English  drugs  and  their  idea  was  to  give  a  prescrip- 
tion containing  about  half  the  contents  of  the  pharma- 
copoeia. To  one  of  the  native  doctors  we  gave  the  name 
of  "Sure  Death".  He  killed  three  of  my  men  with  his 
"remedies",  and  ought  to  have  been  hanged  for  several 
murders.  The  country  doctors,  or  local  hakims,  used 
herbs  and  a  few  home-made  drugs,  but  most  of  their 
treatment  was  hokus-pokus.  One  old  chap  had  a  tin  box 
divided  off  into  four  compartments,  containing  white, 
red,  yellow  and  blue  salve.  It  was  all  the  same  grease 
colored  diflferently.  Some  patients  preferred  one  color 
and  some,  another.  Painting  a  sore  with  indigo  blue  was 
a  common  remedy.  Cow-dung  was  used  for  poulticing. 
A  man  once  came  to  me  with  his  hand  done  up  in  pigeon 
dung.  They  also  tied  around  the  sore  foot  or  hand  blue 
beads,  all  the  turquoise  rings  they  could  borrow,  bits 
of  wood  from  the  lintel  of  the  door  to  a  holy  tomb,  and 
passages  from  the  Koran  obtained  from  the  mullah. 
When  all  these  charms  and  the  local  hakim  had  failed  to 
improve  the  infected  hand  or  foot,  they  generally  came 
to  me.  I  have  performed  miracles  with  a  little  hot  wa- 
ter and  soap  and  bichloride  of  mercury  as  a  disinfectant. 
Patients  have  come  fifty  miles  to  me  and  gone  away  very 
much  disgusted  because  I  would  not  give  them  any 
medicine  for  their  ailments.  I  did  not  know  what  was 
the  matter  with  them  and  dared  not  give  them  anything. 
A  broken  limb  or  any  serious  accident  generally  means 
death.  One  of  my  carpenters  cut  a  deep  gash  in  his 
hand  with  an  adze.  He  went  to  a  cask  and  filled  the 
cut  with  cement.  My  attention  was  called  to  it  and 
I  had  him  wash  it  off.  Then  he  went  to  the  blacksmith 
and  got  some  borax  with  which  he  filled  the  cut.  I  told 
him  what  kind  of  a  fool  he  was  and  the  old  blacksmith 
said  to  me,  "What  should  be  put  on  it?"  I  said,  "Spit  on 
it!"      The  old  man  said,  "True  words,  true  words!" 

To  procure  any  material  from  the  stores  or  have  any 
work  done  in  the  shops,  it  was  first  necessary  to  get  a  royal 
firman.  This  meant  that  a  vast  number  of  insignificant 
details  had  to  be  handled  by  the  Amir  personally.  The 
royal  hukm  was  strict  in  this  respect  and  often  led  to 
absurdities.  For  instance,  there  are  some  old-style  fire 
engines,  with  hand-operated  pumps,  in  Kabul,  used  for 
extinguishing  fires.  One  day  the  house  of  a  high  govern- 
ment official  caught  fire.  No  one  dared  take  out  these 
engines  without  a  royal  order  and  the  Amir  was  eighteen 
miles  away  at  Paghman.  A  post  was  sent  to  him  to  obtain 
an  order  for  the  use  of  the  engines,  but  in  the  meantime 
the  house  burnt  down. 

There  were  always  pleasant  interludes  to  the  installa- 
tion duties.  The  Royal  Harem  Sari  at  Jellalabad  is  a 
separate  and  quite  modern  building  in  a  park-like  en- 
closure surrounded  by  a  high  wall.  The  outer  gates  are 
guarded  by  old  grey-beards,  known  as  babas  or  grand- 
fathers.    The  Amir  proposed  to  have  the  building  equip- 


ped with  electric  lights.  One  day  he  conducted  me 
through  it  in  order  to  explain  what  he  wanted,  after  the 
ladies,  of  course,  had  been  sent  elsewhere.  There  were 
some  lights  on  masts  in  the  grounds  -a  patent  sort  of  gas 
lamp  hoisted  to  the  top  of  a  pole.  H.  M.  explained  that 
these  were  a  nuisance,  for  a  man  had  to  be  brought  in 
every  time  one  had  to  be  filled  or  mended.  The  man  was 
blindfolded  by  having  a  hood  slipped  over  his  head  and 
then  he  was  led  into  a  boxlike  arrangement  at  the  foot  of 
the  poles.  The  hood  was  removed  until  he  finished  his 
work,  after  which  he  was  hooded  again  and  led  out  of  the 
sari — "very  much  trouble." 

His  Majesty  instructed  me  to  return  ne.xt  day  with  the 
Court  Interpreter  and  take  measurements  and  make  the 
required  sketches.  It  was  several  days  before  the  Queen 
and  her  ladies  decided  to  shift  for  us,  but  I  was  making 
sketches  in  the  Koti  Shahi  Palace  one  afternoon  when  the 
Interpreter  scurried  in  and  said  the  coast  w'as  clear.  We 
were  met  at  the  outer  gate  by  a  spruce-looking  young 
gentleman  dressed  in  European  clothes  of  the  latest  cut. 
high  collar,  tie  and  all.  He  acted  as  our  guide  and  showed 
us  through  the  bedrooms  and  explained  the  Queen's 
desires.  This  young  man  was  addressed  as  "Khan"  and 
it  was  some  minutes  before  I  discovered  that  he  was  a 
lady.  It  seems  there  are  two  of  these  women  (I  should  say 
one  was  about  twenty  and  the  other  twenty-five),  who 
dress  as  men  and  act  as  go-betweens  between  the  harem 
and  the  outside  world.  Later  I  was  sitting  on  a  pile  of 
cushions  beside  a  window,  making  the  most  of  the  fading 
light  to  finish  my  notes.  The  young  lady  was  chatting 
with  the  Interpreter.  She  asked  him  some  questions 
about  me,  which  I  answered,  and  when  she  found  I  un- 
derstood a  little  Persian,  she  giggled  and  talked  to  me 
herself.  The  ladies  of  the  seriaiia  had  little  to  do  except 
to  eat  sweets,  smoke  and  play  games,  but  very  little 
happened  outside  that  they  did  not  know  about,  and  re- 
port had  it  that  they  were  great  gossips.  The  penalty  for 
looking  upon  one  of  the  Amir's  ladies  unveiled  was  said  to 
be  death.  The  late  Amir  had  rather  liberal  ideas  in 
regard  to  his  women  folk  and  they  dressed  in  European 
clothes  and  wore  European  hats.  H.  M.  stipulated  that 
when  they  sallied  forth  they  should  wear  a  triple  fold 
of  veiling  over  their  faces:  this  they  wore  over  their  hats 
as  our  women  do.  The  writer  has  ridden  up  close  to  a 
carriage  in  which  there  were  ladies  of  the  Royal  house- 
hold, and  if  their  veils  were  tripled,  they  were  of  very 
thin  texture.  The  Amir  even  permitted  his  ladies  to  go 
motoring.  The  first  time  the  Queen  rode  in  a  motor, 
she  made  the  driver,  a  European,  a  present  of  a  piece  of 
jewelry  to  commemorate  the  event. 

Marriage  in  Afghanistan  is  complicated  with  as  much 
pomp  and  ceremony  as  a  society  June  wedding  at  home. 
My  bearer,  who  was  a  Pathan  from  down  country,  got 
married  when  I  was  on  leave  and  he  wanted  to  borrow  a 
hundred  rupees  from  me  for  his  wedding  expenses.  I 
told  him  it  was  foolishness  to  spend  so  much  money  on  a 
marriage  tiimattha  (entertainment).  He  said  it  was  the 
dustoor  (custom),  and  if  he  did  not  "feed  the  pigeons" 
there  would  be  a  great  scandal.  The  feeding  and 
entertaining  of  the  guests  is  spoken  of  as  feeding  the 
pigeons.  He  said  if  I  would  not  lend  him  the  money,  he 
would  have  to  borrow  it  of  the  nowkan'  (money  lenders), 
and  they  would  charge  him  an  anna  a  rupee  a  month. 
As  there  are  sixteen  annas  in  a  rupee,  this  amounted  to 
7.5  per  cent  per  annum.     It  is  the  usual  rate  of  interest. 
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I  lent  him  the  money,  taking  it  out  of  his  pay  at  the  rate 
of  ten  rupees  per  month.  The  man  does  not  see  the  girl 
until  after  marriage.  After  the  "clot"  and  all  the  prelim- 
inary formalities  have  been  settled  by  the  parents  there  is 
a  procession  and  a  big  feed.  In  Koistan  they  burn  a  great 
deal  of  powder  during  the  procession.  When  escorting 
the  groom,  the  men  dance  and  whirl  around  and  carry 


British  pattern.  There  was  practically  no  ritle  practice, 
and  they  were  poor  marksmen,  as  a  rule.  One  man  in 
eight  had  to  serve  in  the  army,  and  the  drilling  of  new 
recruits  was  an  amusing  sight.  Some  had  coats  and  oth- 
ers, none;  there  were  ragged  clothes,  dirty  clothes  and  all 
sorts.  A  dog-whip  was  part  of  the  drill-master's  equip- 
ment, and  if  the  men  did  not  drill  to  suit  him,  he  used  the 


NO  LABOR  TROUBLES  WHERE  THE  ELEPHANT  IS  THE  BEAST  OF  ALL  WORK 

The  Work    Elephant  on  the  Staff  of  the   Author's   Electrical    Project   Moved   Big   Boulders,  Packed    Cement 
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guns  which  they  fire  in  all  directions.  Often  they  use 
too  much  powder  and  the  gun  bursts,  catising  accidents 
and  even  deaths.  The  groom  is  supposed  to  entertain 
and  feed  the  crowd,  and  if  he  does  not  spend  money 
freely,  he  is  talked  about.  One  of  our  servants,  a  Pathan, 
got  to  be  such  a  gentleman  that  he  could  do  no  work,  so 
his  pay  was  stopped.  He  had  a  bit  of  money  saved  up 
and  instead  of  going  down  country,  he  visited  all  his 
friends.  We  heard  shortly  that  he  had  been  married  to  a 
girl  of  the  country,  next  that  he  was  in  chains  and  in  jail. 
It  seems  that  it  is  unlawful  for  a  down  country  man,  even 
though  he  be  a  Mussulman,  to  marry  an  Afghan.  They 
kept  him  in  prison  for  about  a  year  and  then  sent  him  to 
the  border  in  chains.  The  mullah  who  married  him  was 
also  fined  and  punished. 

I  used  to  address  my  guard  as  "Tired  Tim".  My 
head  man  wanted  to  know  what  this  meant.  The  nearest 
I  could  get  to  it  in  Persian  was,  Mdnda  Lhuf  (Tired 
Joseph).  The  name  stuck;  after  that  my  men,  even  the 
nafus  (forced  labor)  always  referred  to  a  soldier  as  a 
Manda  Usuf.  The  regular  army  was  supposed  to  consist 
of  about  seventy  thousand,  supplemented  by  twenty 
thousand  irregulars.  During  my  stay,  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  troops  assembled  at  one  time  was  twelve  thou- 
sand at  Kabul.  The  regulars  were  equipped  with  mod- 
ern rifles,  purchased  by  permission  of  the  British,  and 
also  with  those  of  their  own  manufacture,  made  after  the 


whip  on  their  bare  legs.  There  was  no  real  discipline;  a 
private  would  step  out  from  the  ranks,  and  taking  a  rifle 
from  his  captain,  tell  him  he  was  wrong,  and  proceed  to 
show  him  how  to  useit.  And  the  private  was  probably  right. 
The  men  would  not  stand  for  too  much  drilling.  The 
colonel  in  command  of  the  garrison  at  Jabl-us-Siraj,  a 
cousin  of  the  Amir,  got  too  enthusiastic  about  drill  and 
the  men  sent  word  to  him  that  if  he  did  not  let  up,  they 
would  kill  him.  Drill  slackened.  The  officers  wore 
smart  uniforms  and  leather  gaiters,  and  on  full-dress 
occasions  were  resplendent  in  gorgeous  uniforms  covered 
\Vith  gold  braid  and  crowned  with  plumed  helmets. 
There  were  "Kiptans",  ".Journails",  "Commidants"  and 
"Generaals"  galore,  most  of  whom  had  little  or  no 
knowledge  of  military  tactics.  There  was  always  a  brass 
band.  They  had  European  instruments  and  they  blew 
their  heads  off.  I  have  counted  144  beats  to  the  minute  on 
the  bass  drum.  The  members  of  the  band  were  about  the 
hardest  worked  of  the  troops.  The  government  troops 
were  a  lazy,  chillum-smoking  lot.  They  never  stood 
when  on  guard  duty,  except  in  the  presence  of  the  Amir. 
About  the  hardest  work  they  did  was  to  sit  on  the 
sheltered  side  of  a  wall,  pull  their  shirts  over  their  heads 
and  look  for  "shipish".  It  was  a  common  sight  to  see 
them  reading  their  shirts.  They  were  a  lazy,  truculent 
lot,  who  bullied  and  blackmailed  the  people  and  added 
thieving  to  their  soldiering  profession. 
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AN     ENGINEER     IN     AFGHANISTAN 


My  Manda  Usufs  were  typical  Afghan  soldiers.  My 
guard  usually  consisted  of  two  men,  but  during  the  Khost 
rebellion  in  the  winter  of  1911-12,  when  I  went  outside 
the  fort,  two  men  with  fixed  bayonets  walked  in  front  and 
two  more  behind  me.  That  winter  there  was  no  other 
European  north  of  Jellalabad.  When  I  surveyed  for  the 
transmission  line  which  ran  through  about  20  miles  be- 


about  twenty  of  my  followers,  including  the  horses.  He 
was  quite  progressive  for  an  Afghan  and  had  made  many 
improvements  around  his  place. 

Every  man's  house  is  walled  about  with  high  mud 
walls,  and  the  walls  are  often  carried  six  feet  or  so  above 
the  flat  roofs  to  make  a  screened-in  place  where  the 
women  may  sit;  and  in  the  hot  weather,  the  whole  fam- 


A.C.  Jncelt 
SNOW  LEOPARDS  GUARDING  THE  ENTRANCE  TO  THE  OLD  FORT  AT  JABL-US-SIRAJ 


These  Animals,  Carved  from  Snow  by  One  of  the  Soldiers,  Are  Considered  Works  of  Art. 
the  Leopard's  Spots,  for  They  Are  Made  with  Black  and  Red  Dyes 


It  Is  Easy  to  Change 


yond  a  spur  of  the  mountains  that  was  considered  dan- 
gerous for  travelers,  I  camped  out  in  the  open  several 
times.  The  guard  of  seven  Ressallas  was  not  considered 
sufficient,  so  they  got  men  from  the  nearest  village  to 
mount  guard  around  my  tent  at  night  as  well.  It  was  in 
November  and  very  cold.  I  could  hear  the  poor  villagers 
shivering  and  talking  all  night  long  around  iires  of  thorny 
scrub  that  they  had  built  to  keep  themselves  from  freez- 
ing. I  would  have  felt  more  sorry  for  them  if  they  them- 
selves had  not  been  the  bad  characters  that  we  were 
guarding  against,  rendered  harmless  by  being  put  under 
the  responsibility  of  guarding  me.  In  camps  like  this, 
no  one  can  pass  the  guard  without  giving  the  password, 
but  one's  main  safeguard  is  being  under  the  Amir's 
protection. 

The  Afghans  are  very  hospitable  and  offer  the  best  they 
have  to  their  guests,  and  always  about  five  times  as  much 
as  they  can  possibly  eat.  Yet  they  have  a  saying,  "A 
guest  is  a  friend  for  three  days."  I  stopped  one  day  at 
the  home  of  a  malik  whom  I  had  visited  two  or  three 
months  before.  He  brought  me  a  chair  and  explained 
that  he  had  noticed  that  I  was  not  comfortable  sitting 
cross-legged  on  the  floor,  so  he  had  made  the  chair  for  mo, 
in  the  hope  that  I  might  come  that  way  again.  When 
we  were  building  the  transmission  line,  and  were  near  his 
place,  this  chap  would  always  invite  me  to  spend  the 
night  with  him.     This  meant  that  he  fed,  not  only  me,  l)ut 


ily  sleep  on  the  roof.  There  is  also  generally  an  inner 
court  where  the  women  can  go  unveiled.  There  is  win- 
dow glass  only  in  the  houses  of  the  wealthy,  and  then, 
only  in  one  or  two  windows.  Most  of  the  people  hiber- 
nate in  the  cold  weather.  They  sleep  with  the  house 
tightly  shut  up,  which  makes  for  tuberculosis.  There  are 
practically  no  stoves,  and  most  of  the  houses  are  heated 
by  munkloi,  iron  pans  from  eighteen  inches  to  two  feet  in 
diameter,  set  on  short  legs,  filled  with  charcoal  or  wood. 
A  low  table  or  stool  is  often  placed  over  the  munkles  and 
the  whole  covered  with  quilts.  This  is  called  a  ifandali. 
The  whole  family  lie  on  the  floor  with  their  legs  under  the 
sandali,  their  bodies  radiating  out  from  it  like  the  spokes 
in  a  wheel.  They  say  their  legs  are  weak  and  wabbly 
when  they  come  out  in  the  spring.  Then  about  the  first 
thing  they  do  is  to  go  to  a  hdmmiim  tbath-house)  and  take 
a  much  needed  bath.  Of  course,  there  are  the  ceremonial 
washings  for  prayers,  but  these  are  very  perfunctory  and 
do  not  accomplish  much  in  the  way  of  cleanliness.  I  have 
seen  a  man  wearing  long  boots,  instead  of  washing  his  feet 
before  prayers,  simply  dip  his  hand  in  the  water  and 
draw  his  fingers  across  the  toes  of  his  boots  -the  symbol 
of  washing. 

In  my  work  up  country  I  often  visited  Afghan  homes. 
It  is  ((uite  the  fashion  to  offer  tea  to  guests,  although  tea- 
drinking  is  a  comparatively  recent  innovation  among  the 
poorer  people.      The  porcelain  teai>()t.  cups  and  saucers 
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NATIVE   BRIDGE   BUILDERS   MAKING   REPAIRS 

This  Bridge  Across  the  Gurband  River  Is  Washed  Out  Annually 
and  Has  Already  Cost  the  State  More  Than  an  Iron  Bridge 

are  all  imported  from  Russia.  These  are  brought  in  on 
a  tray  covered  with  an  embroidered  cloth.  The  servant 
pours  a  little  tea  into  a  cup,  rinses  it,  pours  the  tea  into 
another  cup  and  after  repeating  this  process  several 
times,  he  breaks  large  lumps  of  sugar  from  one  of  the 
cones  imported  from  Austria  and  fills  the  cups  half  full  of 
sugar  the  more  sugar  the  greater  the  hospitality.  After 
drinking  a  number  of  cups,  a  man  will  finish  up  with  a  cup 
of  talk  (bitter  tea),  without  milk  or  sugar,  in  order  to  take 
away  the  cloying  taste  of  the  previous  cups.  A  spoon 
left  in  the  cup  signifies  that  sugar  is  wanted ;  a  spoon  left  in 
the  saucer,  that  a  cup  of  talk  is  desired.  The  cup  is  in- 
verted when  the  guest  has  finished.  Tea  is  not  drunk 
during  a  meal,  but  after  the  food  has  been  removed,  or 
whenever  a  guest  calls     first  tea,  then  business. 

All  Afghans,  except  the  Royal  family,  eat  with 
their  hands — the  right  hand  only  and  the  food  is 
pushed  into  the  mouth  with  the  thumb.  Among 
the  gentry,  a  ewer  and  basin  are  passed  around  by  a 
servant  after  the  guests  are  seated,  and  water  is 
poured    on    the   right  hand.     When   they   finish   eating 


the  basin  is  passed  around  again.  The  tablecloth 
is  spread  on  the  ground  or  floor  and  the  servant 
gets  an  armful  of  slabs  of  Nun  (bread),  kicks  oflf  his 
shoes  and  walks  down  the  center  of  the  cloth  and 
sets  at  each  |)lace  a  piece  of  bread  which  serves  as  a 
place  marker  and  often  as  a  i)late.  And  in  bringing 
on  the  dishes  of  food,  the  servant  walks  on  the  cloth 
for  preference.  After  the  meal,  the  scraps  and  re- 
mains are  rolled  up  in  the  cloth  and  carried  out  sc 
that  the  servants  and  hangers-on  may  eat  also. 
The  tablecloths  are  seldom  washed  and  when  un- 
rolled on  a  hot  day  they  have  quite  a  perceptible 
odor.  This  is  speaking  only  of  the  gentry.  The 
common  people  have  no  cloths  but  their  shawls, 
and  few  dishes  but  cooking-pots  and  not  too  many 
of  them. 

The  usual  form  of  salutation  when  two  Afghans 
meet  is  Salaam  (tJiakum  (Peace  be  with  you),  which 
is  answered  by  \Va  ha  aJiakum  mlaarn  (And  with  you 
be  peace).  Both  gentlemen  are  usually  armed  to  the 
teeth.  An  ordinary  form  of  greeting,  especially  if 
the  man  addressed  is  working,  is  Manda  na  hashi 
(may  you  not  be  tired),  to  which  one  replies  zinda 
haxhi  (may  you  live).  Europeans  who  are  newcom- 
ers generally  make  the  mistake  of  saying  zinda  na 
hashi  (may  you  not  live),  which  the  Afghans  regard 
as  a  great  joke.  When  an  Afghan  meets  a  friend 
after  a  separation,  he  bends  his  head  over  his  friend's 
left  shoulder  and  says,  J  ore  asti?  Then  over  his 
right,  Bokhair  asti?  and  once  more  over  the  left, 
Khoobjore  astil  All  three  greetings  are  variations  of 
"Are  you  well?"  The  Afghans  are  very  ceremonious 
in  their  salutations  and  will  continue  to  exchange 
compliments  for  five  minutes. 

With  all  this  surface  politeness,  I   must  confess 

that  I  have  found  the  Afghans  on  the  whole  lazy. 

ignorant,  arrogant  and  often  cruel.     I  have  called 

them  all  the  bad  Persian  names  in  my  vocabulary. 

I  have  cursed  them  and  thrashed  them,  worked  them 

and  put  them  in  chains.      I  have  doctored  them  and 

tried  to  educate  them.     All  to  no  avail.     At  present 

the   Afghan    knows   nothing   of   geography   or    the 

world  outside  of  his  ring  of  mountains.      The  camel 

driver  sees  a  little  of  India.  Persia  and  Bokhara,  but 

there  is  not  one  in  a  thousand  who  knows  there  is  such 

a  country  as  the  United   States.     On  the  other  hand, 

how  many  Americans  know  anything  of  Afghanistan  or 

its  people? 

The  power  plant  I  was  commissioned  to  install  was 
completed  and  the  machines  tested  and  operated  in 
October  of  last  year.  Finally,  after  waiting  for  five 
months  to  get  a  personal  interview  with  the  Amir,  I  re- 
ceived his  permission  to  leave  the  country.  His  Majesty 
said,  "I  will  grant  you  leave  according  to  agreement,  and 
I  thank  you  for  what  you  have  done,  but  I  am  sorry  you 
are  going  away."  The  Amir  was  really  displeased  at  my 
going.  Just  the  mere  fact  of  one  not  wanting  to  work 
for  him  for  life,  when  he,  a  King,  desired  it,  was  a  crime  in 
his  eyes.  I  had  His  Majesty's  confidence,  and  he  always 
treated  me  with  courtesy  and  favored  me  with  many 
personal  kindnesses,  and  never  refused  me  anything  I 
needed  in  connection  with  my  work.  After  his  fashion  he 
gave  the  best  assistance  he  could.  But  nothing  could 
induce  me  to  remain.  I  think  eight  years  in  Afghanistan 
is  enough  for  any  man. 
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ACROSS  SIBERIA  IN  THE  DRAGON  YEAR  OF  1796 


Edited  by  STEWART   CULIN 


THE  fifteen  Japanese  sailors,  who  had  been  ship- 
wrecked among  the  islands  in  the  far  north  but 
were  rescued  at  the  end  of  ten  months  and  taken 
to  Siberia  by  some  Russian  traders,  left  the  port  of 
Okhotsk  for  Irkutsk  in  three  parties.  The  first,  com- 
prising Gihei  and  his  companions,  started  on  the  18th  of 
the  8th  month,  arriving  at  Irkutsk  on  the  24th  of  the  1st 
month  of  the  Dragon  Year  (1796).  Sahei's  party  and 
Tsudayu's  both  made  the  journey  in  summer. 

Gihei  gives  the  following  facts  in  relation  to  his  story. 

We  started  from  Okhotsk  with  about  fifty  horses,  but 
they  died  one  after  another,  so  that  we  had  only  eighteen 
left,  and  these  were  exceedingly  tired  when  we  reached 
a  point  some  350  miles  this  side  of  Antan.  Accordingly, 
we  sent  three  mounted  Yakote,  as  the  people  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Yakutsk  are  generally  called,  with 
instructions  to  bring  twenty  horses  with  ten  mules  and 
provisions  to  meet  us.  The  government  office  had 
originally  provided  bags  of  salted  chicken,  pork  and 
bread.  As  we  were  delayed  on  the  road,  however,  this 
food  was  nearly  exhausted  and  only  three  bags  of  wheat  flour 
were  left.  For  each  of  us,  we  were  given  a  bowlful,  which 
we  ate,  stirred  up  with  hot  water.  Of  course,  there  was 
no  unfrozen  water  in  this  place,  so  we  melted  snow  in  the 
kettle  which  we  carried  with 
us.  The  climate  was  espe- 
cially severe.  We  wore  skin 
garments  with  the  fur  in- 
wards, sewn  up  closely  front 
and  back,  with  a  hole  at  the 
top  through  which  to  put 
the  head.  The  hood,  which 
is  made  to  cover  the  head 
and  face,  is  sewn  to  the 
collar  of  the  robe.  We  also 
wore  gloves  and  wrapped 
our  legs,  and  on  our  feet  we 
wore  boots  of  deer  skin. 
One  of  the  Russians  had  his 
feet  frozen  and  mortification 
set  in,  which  we  were  told 
was  not  uncommon. 

There  were  many  high 
mountains  on  our  route,  and 
in  climbing  the  slopes  we 
often  had  to  travel  through 
snow  which  sometimes 
reached  the  bellies  of  our 
horses.  As  there  were  no 
trails,  a  Yakote  would  guide 
us.  At  night  we  slept  in  the 
fields.  We  saw  few  birds  or 
animals,  except  bears,  which 
were  numerous  and  re- 
quired watching  as  they  are 
said  to  carry  away  horses. 
Pines  were  numerous  as  well 
as  low  birch  wood.  Many 
flowerless  cherry  trees  grew 
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Skin  Boots  and  Skin  Garments  with  the  Fuk  In- 
side AND  Hoods  Covering  the  Head 


on  the  opposite  bank,  but  not  on  our  side  of  the  river. 
After  obtaining  our  supplies  we  started  from  Antan  on 
our  journey  to  Yakutsk.  From  this  point  there  were  no 
high  mountains.  Except  at  occasional  intervals  of  from 
five  to  ten  Russian  miles,  there  were  houses  all  along  the 
road.  They  appeared  to  be  built  of  stone  with  both 
roof  and  walls  plastered  with  clay  and  an  entrance  at 
the  side.  They  have  double  doors,  one  being  opened 
after  the  other  to  keep  out  the  cold.  Within  they  have 
both  wood  and  earth  floors,  with  grass  spread  on  the 
latter.  The  beds  in  the  bedrooms  are  elevated.  Light 
is  admitted  through  windows,  and  in  some  places  the 
openings  are  glazed  with  ice.  This  ice  is  cut  of  the 
required  shape  at  the  river  and  kept  in  place  by  packing 
with  snow  and  pouring  over  it  water  which  freezes 
instantly.  The  windows,  which  make  the  interior  of 
the  houses  very  light,  are  wiped  off  if  snow  or  dust  covers 
them. 

We  arrived  at  Yakutsk  after  a  journey  of  fifty  days. 
We  had  expected  to  be  only  thirty  days  on  the  road  but 
were  delayed  by  the  extreme  cold.  We  remained  in 
Yakutsk  some  forty  days.  The  Russian,  whose  feet 
were  frozen  on  the  journey,  asked  for  a  doctor  on  his 
arrival.  A  surgeon  came,  accordingly,  and  we  saw  him 
cutting  off  the  mortified  limb  with  a  saw  and  dressing 

it  with  bandages.  We  dis- 
covered later  that  such 
operations  were  frequently 
necessary,  as  we  saw  many 
people  with  wooden  legs 
and  walking  with  crutches. 
Guarded  by  government 
officials,  we  left  Yakutsk  for 
Irkutsk.  Our  route  hence- 
forth, 2,oOO  Russian  miles, 
lay  entirely  along  the  river, 
which  was  now  frozen  so 
that  we  drove  on  the  ice, 
progressing  with  greater 
speed  than  on  the  ground. 
Of  course,  the  horses  were 
shod  lest  they  slip,  their 
shoes  being  triangular  in 
front.  .\  small  bell  was  put 
on  the  foremost  horse  and 
the  sound  of  the  horse-hells, 
heard  far  and  near,  an- 
nounced our  coming  so  that 
fresh  horses  were  ready 
for  us  at  the  post  stations, 
and  we  lost  no  time.  When 
we  arrived  at  post  stations 
we  traveled  on  land  again, 
and  we  had  to  drive  on 
land  around  the  high-piled 
ice  barriers  in  the  river. 
Even  the  land-road,  how- 
ever, was  far  better  thaxi 
that  from  Okhotsk  to 
Yakutsk.      There    were 
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A  Small  Bell  Was  Put  on  the  Foremost  Horse  and  the  Sound  of  the  Horse  Bells 

Announced  the  Arrival  of  the  Party  at  the   Post  Stations  So  That  Fresh  Horses 

Were  in  Readiness  and  We  Lost  No  Time  on  Our  Long  Journey 


mountains  on  either  side  of  our  route,  but  none  of  them 
very  high. 

Sahei,  of  the  second  group,  reported  that  at  Osukota, 
some  700  Russian  miles  from  Irkutsk,  there  was  a  well- 
like spring  in  a  hollow  from  which  the  water  was  pumped 
by  a  wheel.  This  water,  conducted  by  a  pipe  into  a 
kettle  where  it  was  boiled,  yielded  salt.  This  mountain 
salt,  which  is  not  different  from  sea  salt,  is  used  by  all  the 
people  in  the  neighborhood. 

Tsudayu,  the  spokesman  for  the  third  group,  says: 
We  left  Okhotsk  on  the  3rd  of  the  7th  month  in  the 
Dragon  Year,  our  party  consisting  of  seven  Japanese  and 
a  Russian  officer,  besides  the  Yakote  grooms  with  sixteen 
horses,  and  we  arrived  at  Yakutsk  on  the  29th  of  the 
same  month.  We  traveled  for  the  most  part  in  the  day- 
time, resting  our  horses  at  night.     We  carried  no  fodder 


Detached  from  the  Main  Residence,  Each  House  Had  a  Vapor  Bath  Where  Steam 

Was  Made  by  Pouring  Water  Over  Heated  Stones.    The  Bath  Was  Prepared  in 

the  Evening  Before  Sunday.    On  This  Occasion  All  the  Members  of  the  Family 

Bathed,  Usi.ng  a  Small  Brush  of  Cherry  Branches  for  Cleansing 


and  let  our  horses  eat 
grass  by  the  way. 
Their  bits  were  like 
those  used  in  Japan, 
and  the  baggage,  which 
consisted  of  utensils 
and  food  in  cow-skin 
bags,  was  loaded  on 
pack  saddles.  There 
was  no  well-defined 
road,  but  the  foremost 
horse  remembered  the 
right  trail  and  guided 
us.  Although  it  was 
summer,  there  was  a 
place  among  the  moun- 
tain valleys  where  we 
traversed  ice  for  half  a 
day.  This,  we  recall, 
was  about  half  way  to 
Yakutsk,  but  we  saw 
no  ice  either  before  or 
afterwards.  Again, 
small  pines  grew  in  our  path  and  we  pushed  our  way 
through.  These  trees  were  like  those  of  Japan,  but  all 
very  small.  There  were,  however,  a  few  larger  pines 
among  them.  We  saw  also  a  few  mountain  cherry  trees, 
and  trees  like  willows  along  the  rivers.  The  spring 
grasses  were  like  those  of  Japan.  We  encountered  many 
ants,  but  few  other  insects  except  mosquitos,  which  were 
very  thick  and  of  different  sizes.  Happily  they  did  not 
appear  at  night.  At  places  they  swarmed  so  that  we 
could  scarcely  open  our  eyes,  and  we  were  forced  to 
cover  our  faces  with  a  sieve-like  mask  of  horsehair.  All 
wear  this  object  when  they  go  to  the  mountains.  The 
mosquitos  do  not  live  among  human  habitations.  Dur- 
ing our  stay  at  Yakutsk.  Ichigoro  fell  ill  with  a  dropsical 
swelling  and  the  government  sent  a  physician  who  pre- 
scribed a  liquid  medicine  and  a  red  thing  like  grass  seed. 

He  was  removed  after- 
wards to  a  hospital  in 
the  same  city,  where  we 
visited  him.  There 
were  some  twenty  to 
thirty  other  patients, 
all  in  beds.  We  were 
compelled  to  leave  him 
behind  and  later  we 
heard  that  his  treat- 
ment had  been  of  no 
avail  and  that  he  died. 
In  the  11th  month, 
when  Sahei  and  his 
party  arrived,  they 
were  driven  to  the  gov- 
ernment  office  and 
called  before  the  gov- 
ernor, with  whom  they 
found  an  interpreter 
whose  stature,  eyes  and 
general  appearance  were 
quite  different  from  the 
Russian.  His  attire, 
however,  was  the  same. 
When  they  inquired  in 
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wonder  as  to  his  identity,  he 
told  them  their  surprise  was  to  be 
expected,  but  that  they  might 
have  heard  of  him  and  his  com- 
panions, for  he  was  a  native  of  Ise, 
Japan,  by  the  name  of  Shinzo,  and 
that  he  had  come  to  this  place 
some  years  ago  with  Captain 
Kwodayu.  When  at  last  they 
understood  him,  Sahei  said  that  in 
1792,  the  year  before  the  ship- 
wreck, he  had  heard  at  Fukagawa 
in  Edo  that  a  man  named  Kwodayu 
had  been  sent  through  Matsumae 
on  a  Russian  ship.  He  had  not 
heard,  however,  that  any  of  Kwo- 
dayu's  party  remained  in  Russia. 
It  was,  indeed,  a  strange  meeting. 

At  the  close  of  the  interview  at 
the  government  office  Shinzo  took 
them  to  his  house  and  introduced 
them  to  his  wife.  She  made  salu- 
tations which  they  could  not 
understand,  and  later  Shinzo  called 
on  Gihei  and  his  party.  Shinzo 
was  known  here  as  Nikorai  Hai- 
toruichi  Korotegeno.  He  was  en- 
gaged as  a  schoolteacher  in  the 
Japanese  language  and  was  instruct- 
ing six  boys,  receiving  forty  pieces 
of  silver  as  salary.  After  the 
arrival  of  the  other  Japanese  his 
work  was  augmented  and  his 
salary  increased  to  120  pieces,  and 
after  the  subsequent  trip  to  the 
capital,  his  salary  was  not  only 
doubled,  but  he  received  a  robe 
and  an  official  cap  of  woolen  cloth 
from  the  Emperor.  He  was  also 
appointed  to  an  important  office 
and  wore  a  robe  adorned  with 
stars  like  that  of  the  Russian 
ambassador.     In  addition,  he  had 

fuel  and  candles  from  the  government,  and  his  son,  who 
must  have  been  twelve  or  thirteen  years  old,  was  pre- 
sented with  fifty  pieces  of  silver  every  year.  Shinzo 
seemed  to  know  nothing  more  of  Japanese  letters  than 
the  Japanese  irohn  and  kana  syllabaries,  but  he  was  so 
proficient  in  Russian  that  he  was  able  to  write  compli- 
cated documents  such  as  petitions  and  legal  processes. 

The  other  interpreter,  a  Russian  named  Tokorokofu, 
had  been  an  official  land  inspector,  but  when  Kwodayu 
and  his  party  arrived  he  had  been  made  Japanese  inter- 
preter. His  knowledge  of  the  language  had  been  ac- 
quired from  a  Japanese  from  the  neighborhood  of  Tana 
district,  Nambu,  who  had  been  shipwrecked  some  fifty 
or  sixty  years  before  and  had  become  a  permanent  resi- 
dent. There  was  a  Japanese  phrase  book  on  hand  and 
conversation  was  carried  on  at  first  with  its  aid,  but 
this  was  inconvenient  since  the  forms  of  expres- 
sion were  irregular,  and  if  the  Japanese  spoke  without 
pausing,  he  could  not  reply.  Though  the  phrases  were 
written  down,  he  had  had  no  practice.  There  was 
another  man  here  who  was  said  to  have  studied  Japa- 
nese for  no  less  than  eight  years,  but  they  found  they 


Bells    Hanging    from    the    Ceiling    of 

THE  Church  Towers,  Instead  of  Being 

Struck,    Were   Rung   by   a   Cord  Tied 

to  the  Tongue 


were  unable  to  communicate  with 
him. 

The  houses  in  Irkutsk  numbered 
about  three  thousand.  The  minor 
officers  and  their  retainers  num- 
bered more  than  1800.  There 
were  thirteen  temples,  built  in 
part  of  wood,  but  mostly  of 
stone.  A  mountain  lay  southeast 
of  the  city  and  a  great  river  ran 
around  the  city  northward  toward 
Yakutsk.  In  extreme  weather  its 
liroad  expanse  was  covered  with 
ice  three  feet  thick.  This  began 
to  melt  at  about  the  beginning  of 
the  3rd  month,  when  a  thick  fog 
would  rise  from  its  surface.  Ir- 
kutsk was  about  7000  miles  distant 
from  St.  Petersburg.  China  is 
distant  about  500  miles  and  the 
land  of  Kamchatka  about  6300 
miles.  The  general  name  for  the 
entire  territory  of  several  thousand 
miles  from  Tobolutsuka  (Tobolsk) 
to  Ohotsuka  (Okhotsk)  and  Kami- 
shatka  (Kamchatka)  is  Shibiri 
(Siberia).  The  climate  is  every- 
where extremely  cold  but  in  the 
so-called  summer  it  is  somewhat 
warmer.  Only  at  Irkutsk,  how- 
ever, did  they  experience  what 
seemed  like  real  summer  weather. 
The  city  people  call  all  the  natives 
who  come  there  BuratKuke  and 
despise  them  because  of  their 
manners.  These  Buratsuke  speak 
their  old  language  and  have  a 
different  religion.  Their  clothes 
and  food  are  different  but  in  re- 
cent years  they  have  come  to  learn 
some  Russian  and  wear  woolen 
clothes. 

The  fourteen  Japanese  remained 
in  Irkutsk  for  eight  years.  In  1799  Kichiroji  died, 
reducing  the  number  to  thirteen.  As  the  narrative 
covers  such  a  long  period,  to  prevent  confusion  we  have 
so  arranged  and  classified  their  description  of  Irkutsk  ' 
that  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  country  generally 
may  be  understood. 

Strcetx  and  Rc^idnicen.  The  residential  area  of  Irkutsk 
covers  about  four  Russian  miles.  This  we  knew  from 
the  milestones.  The  distances  here  and  hereafter  are 
given  in  Russian  miles.  The  streets  run  at  right  angles 
and  the  temples  are  located  in  the  squares.  We  never 
heard  any  street  names,  locations  being  indicated  by  the 
names  of  temples.  All  houses,  large  and  small,  have 
gardens  in  front  in  which  are  planted  vegetables  and 
tobacco.  The  fish  market  consists  of  a  row  of  shops  on  a 
street  ai)art,  but  the  shops  for  pork  and  mutton  are 
scattered  through  the  city.  The  abattoir  is  in  a  suburb. 
In  the  outskirts  the  land  is  open.  The  shops  and  resi- 
dences are  in  separate  quarters,  and  in  the  day-time  the 
clerks  go  to  the  shops  and  return  home  at  night,  leav- 
ing watchmen  in  charge.  The  appearance  of  the  shop 
quarter  is  like  that  of  Yanagiwara  in  Edo,  or  Yokkaichi. 
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The  Bell-Rincek  Held  the  Hopes  in  Both  Hands  and 

Between  His  Toes,  Pulling  andStepping  to  Keep  Time. 

The  Bells,  Which  Hung  in  Clusters  of  Five,  Seven 

OK  Nine,  Were  Rung  all  through  the  Service 

There  are  passages  under  the  eaves  between  the  shops. 

The  buildings  are  plastered  and  whitewashed  both 
inside  and  outside,  and  have  windows  with  glass  con- 
veniently placed.  Spar  is  sometimes  used  instead  of 
glass.  All  the  floors  are  of  wood,  and  the  living-rooms 
are  above  the  downstairs  rooms,  which  contain  the  fire- 
places for  cooking  and  are  used  for  domestic  work.  The 
houses  also  have  cellars,  in  which  food  is  kept  warm  in 
winter  and  cool  in  summer,  so  that  it  does  not  spoil.  As 
ice  is  to  be  found  in  the  river,  even  in  summer,  they  pile 
it  in  their  cellars  with  perishable  food,  which  does  not 
decay  when  surrounded  with  it.  Even  the  poor  have 
small  cellars.  The  interior  is  divided  into  several  rooms, 
containing  heichi  i stoves).  The  stove  is  built  of  bricks 
placed  on  the  floor  with  one  side  open  for  the  fire  and  the 
other  three  sides  built  up  with  plastered  stones.  It  varies 
in  size  according  to  the  room.  The  chimney  extends  up 
through  the  roof  some  three  or  four  feet  with  a  slender 
top.  The  fuel  is  put  in  through  the  opening  of  the  fire- 
place and  the  smoke  ascends  by  the  chimney.  As  they 
have  such  a  stove  in  every  room,  the  heat  is  so  great  that 
they  wear  only  their  shirts  when  at  work.  We  became 
dizzy  and  confused  at  first,  never  having  experienced  such 
heat  from  a  fire. 

Both  men  and  women  sit  on  chairs,  of  which  several 
are  placed  in  each  room.  There  are  special  chairs  for 
guests.     The  dining-tables   are  of  different  sizes.     The 


Buddhas  (saints l  are  hung  in  a  high  [)lace  in  an  upper 
room.  The  bedrooms  are  secluded  and  the  bed-clothes 
left  in  the  beds  both  day  and  night,  and  curtains  to 
screen  them  hang  in  front.  The  bedding  varies,  some 
being  made  of  leather.  These  are  very  warm,  as  the 
leather  is  double  with  bird-feathers  between.  Pillows, 
of  which  several  are  employed,  are  made  in  the  same  way. 

The  wells  are  dug  deep  in  the  earth  and  lined  with 
stone.  They  have  no  cribs  like  ours  in  Japan.  Each 
house  has  a  vapor  bath  apart  from  the  main  building. 
Stones  are  piled  and  heated  in  a  fire,  and  water  is  poured 
on  them  so  that  when  the  door  is  closed  the  steam  fills 
the  bathroom  proper,  which  is  shut  off  by  a  board  parti- 
tion. The  bathers,  sitting  on  benches,  steam  their  naked 
bodies  both  to  cleanse  themselves  and  to  relieve  fatigue. 
They  use  a  brush  made  of  small  cherry  branches  with 
leaves  to  strike  themselves  with  for  cleansing,  and  pour 
cold  water  from  a  small  pail  on  their  faces  when  the  heat 
is  too  great.  There  is  hot  and  cold  water,  as  in  our 
Japanese  bath.  From  time  to  time  they  wash  themselves 
and  return  again  to  the  vapor.  The  vapor  bath  is  pre- 
pared four  times  a  month  and  always  in  the  evening 
before  Sunday,  when  all  the  members  of  the  family  bathe. 
There  are  also  public  baths  in  the  city  which  are  the  same 
as  those  described,  only  larger,  so  that  many  people  may 
he  accommodated.  It  is  difficult  for  one  unaccustomed 
to  it  to  remain  long  in  the  vapor  bath. 

Food  and  Drink.  In  the  morning  they  have  tea;  at 
noon  they  dine  at  the  sound  of  the  temple  bell.  The 
evening  meal  is  at  seven.  Rye  bread  and  beef  are  a 
regular  part  of  the  noon  and  evening  meals.  Wheat 
bread  is  not  a  common  diet  but  is  eaten  on  festival  days. 
It  is  said  to  cause  indigestion  if  used  constantly.  Their 
ordinary  food  is  rye  bread.  Flour  is  ground  by  a  water- 
mill  in  a  stone  mortar,  but  we  were  told  that  wind-mills 
are  used  from  Irkutsk  to  the  capital.  The  bread  is  made 
by  mixing  flour  with  water  and  kneading  it  into  cakes, 
which  are  baked  in  a  row  on  hot  bricks  in  the  fireplace. 
The  bricks,  which  are  cleaned  with  a  bundle  of  damp  pine 
branches,  are  put  in  a  place  called  i^hi  inside  the  fire- 
place, where  fuel  is  burned  so  that  they  become  hot. 
The  proper  heat  is  tested  by  sprinkling  the  bricks  with 
powder.  If  the  burnt  powder  flies  up  it  shows  they  are 
too  hot,  but  if  it  remains  on  the  bricks  the  cakes  will  bake 
properly.  This  daily  bread  is  sliced  with  a  knife;  a  feat 
at  which  some  are  more  dexterous  than  others. 

Beef  is  the  common  meat.  Many  cattle  are  raised  in 
the  country  and  sent  to  the  city  for  sale.  Some  herders 
have  500  to  1000  head,  and  also  raise  sheep  and  goats. 
The  cattle  are  brought  in  daily  to  the  cattle  market  where 
they  are  sold  to  the  butchers,  who  strike  them  on  the 
forehead  with  a  big  axe  and  cut  the  throat  as  they  stag- 
ger from  the  blow.  Then  they  are  skinned  and  cut  up. 
There  are  special  workmen  who  buy  the  skins  and  take 
them  to  a  remote  part  of  the  city  where  they  make  them 
into  leather  for  sale.  This  leather,  which  is  plentiful, 
has  many  uses.  The  cut-up  meat  is  arranged  in  the 
shops  on  huge  logs  as  big  as  large  mortars  and  sold  by 
weight  with  reference  to  the  demands  of  the  customers. 
Milk  is  consumed  daily  with  other  food.  Both  Yakote 
and  Buratsuke  are  said  to  drink  the  milk  of  mares,  which 
I  understand  intoxicates  them.  The  Tongosu  drink  the 
milk  of  deer. 

A  vegetable  called  kdhonkure  is  cut  in  small  pieces  and 
packed  in  a  big  cask  with  flour  and  salt  where  it  is  kept 
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until  it  tastes  sour.  Every  house  has  such  a  cask, 
which  varies  in  size  according  to  the  family,  and 
every  household  makes  and  keeps  this  food  in  store. 
A  bowlful  is  put  in  some  water  with  beef  and  the 
mi.xture  boiled  in  the  fireplace.  This  soup  and 
meat  are  eaten  with  bread.  Bread  corresponds 
to  our  boiled  rice  and  the  soup  to  our  niiso  (bean 
curd)  soup. 

While  beef  is  eaten  ordinarily,  it  is  refrained  from 
with  all  other  meat  of  quadrupeds  on  fast  days, 
when  only  fish,  fowls  and  vegetables  are  consumed. 
Fish  is  both  boiled  and  fried.  At  times  like  festi- 
vals it  is  fried  with  flour  in  oil.  Chickens,  ducks 
and  geese  are  kept  by  every  house  for  food,  and  for 
each  hundred  grown  fowls  they  keep  as  many 
young.  The  former  are  killed  and  salted  in  the 
autumn  and  eaten  in  winter  on  fast  days,  while  the 
young  are  kept  until  the  next  year.  Rich  families 
often  have  from  500  to  700  fowls.  Turkey  meat  is 
especially  valued.  Only  the  rich  keep  this  bird, 
but  no  house  is  so  poor  that  it  does  not  have  at 
least  ten  chickens. 

Their  rice  is  boiled  as  a  gruel  with  milk  and  water, 
and  served  with  cream  at  the  end  of  meals  at  feasts. 
Children  add  sugar.  This  rice  is  white  and  is  said 
to  come  from  South  America.  It  is  sold  hulled  for 
100  coppers  (one  Russian  silver  piece)  for  about 
twenty-five  momme.  The  grains  are  smaller  than 
ours.  Radishes  are  more  slender  and  shorter, 
though  their  taste  is  not  different  from  the  Japanese 
variety.  They  are  eaten  on  fast  days  with  salt  and 
sesamum  oil.  Carrots  are  boiled.  Turnips,  which 
are  round  in  shape  and  red,  are  eaten  raw.  Dried 
ginger  and  toasted  red  pepper  are  imported  from 
China.  The  people  are  fond  of  red  pepper,  which 
is  believed  to  purify  the  blood.  We  saw  black 
pepper  but  did  not  learn  from  whence  it  came.  A 
white  potato  is  dried  and  baked  and  crushed  to  a 
Hour.  A  bowlful  of  this  flour  is  mixed  with  water 
to  make  cake.  It  is  the  custom  of  this  country  to 
sprinkle  a  white  powder  on  the  hair,  and  potato  flour  is 
used  for  the  purpose. 

They  use  tea  leaves,  which  they  import  from  China. 
They  have  a  substance  called  kohichi ,  icoSee)  which 
looks  like  beans  and  is  said  to  be  the  seed  of  a  tree.  It 
is  sent  in  bales  from  the  direction  of  Moscow  and  sold  at 
the  shops  in  the  markets.  They  roast  it  to  a  dark  color, 
crush  it  to  powder  and  put  it  in  a  cotton  bag.  Supporting 
this  bag  with  chopsticks  they  pour  hot  water  over  it  and 
drink  the  liquid  with  milk,  sometimes  adding  eggs  and 
sugar.  It  is  used  only  by  people  above  the  middle  class, 
who  drink  it  in  the  morning  daily  and  otfer  it  to  guests. 
The  strong  drink  is  mostly  beer  which  is  made  in  the  coun- 
try, but  other  liquors  are  sent  from  Russia  proper.  The 
best  come  from  France,  England  and  other  countries. 
There  is  a  certain  place  to  which  people  resort  for  pleas- 
ure where  they  sell  wine  and  food.  Here  they  have  famous 
wines  from  different  countries  among  which  is  a  red  wine 
called  "ladies'  wine",  which  is  sweet  and  is  drunk  by  those 
who  cannot  drink  much.  The  spirit  used  to  preserve 
tish  and  worms  in  their  natural  shape  is  called  !<liiheri. 

Tobacco  is  grown  in  the  country,  but  cut  tobacco, 
which  has  an  oily  smell,  is  imported  from  China.  Most 
people  do  not  smoke.  Occasionally  they  take  a  few- 
whiffs  as  a  diversion.      The  Yakote  and  Buratsuke  are 


The  Temples  of  Irkutsk  Were  op  Stone  and  E.ach  Was 
Built  in  a  Different  Block.  The  Whole  Nation  Proved 
TO  Be  of  One  Religion,  and  the  Only  Difference  in 
THE  Rank  of  the  Temples  Depended  on  Their  Wealth 

very  fond  of  smoking.  None  of  the  women  of  this 
country  smoke.  They  have  a  substance  called  snuff 
tobacco  which  is  powdered  and  kept  in  a  box  and  occa- 
sionally snuffed  in  the  nose.  Now  and  then  we  would 
see  an  old  woman  with  nose  and  eyes  running  from  it, 
but  women  generally  do  not  use  it. 

Food  is  placed  on  a  dish  in  the  centre  of  the  dining- 
table,  which  is  either  round,  square  or  oblong,  and  around 
which  the  diners  sit  orderly  on  chairs.  Each  has  a  plate, 
fork  and  spoon.  The  knife  is  used  to  cut  the  meat  which 
is  eaten  with  the  fork,  and  the  soup  or  rice  with  the 
spoon.  If  they  have  wine,  a  glass  and  tiask  are  placed 
at  the  side.  The  table  is  covered  with  a  white  cloth, 
and  each  person  when  eating  has  a  broad  white  cloth 
which  hangs  from  the  collar  reaching  to  the  knee,  seem- 
ingly to  prevent  soiling  the  clothes. 

Tcmplc'<  <nid  Religion.  There  are  thirteen  temples  in 
Irkutsk,  each  built  in  a  different  block.  They  are  of 
stone  and  face  the  west,  and  each  has  a  bell-tower.  The 
Honzon  is  a  metal  Buddha  cast  in  gold  or  silver  or  a 
wooden  Buddha  plated  with  metal.  There  are  various 
other  Buddhas  painted  on  board  and  framed  in  metal. 
The  candlesticks,  arranged  in  a  row,  are  placed  in  front 
of  the  image.  There  may  be  other  sacred  objects  which 
we  did  not  see.    Besides  the  Honzon  they  have  minor  gods 
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At  Festivals  Criminals  Were  Released  from  Prison  and 

Permitted  to  Construct  Revolving  Cars  in  Which  the 

People  Rode,  Paying  a  Feb  for  Their  Enjoyment 


Hundreds  of  Foot  Soldiers  Were  on  Duty  in  the  Government  Office,  Stand- 
ing  Guard  with   Their  Guns.     This  Duty  They  Performed  Daily  in  Turns 


and  goddesses.  Both  men  and  women  [preface 
their  names  with  the  names  of  the  Buddhas  and 
t^ods,  and  we  must  understand  that  all  the  names, 
such  as  iwan  and  Nikorai,  are  the  names  of  Buddhas. 
Shinzo  told  us  that  in  the  old  time  there  were  twelve 
men  whose  corpses  displayed  an  aureole  when  they 
died.  Nine  of  these  are  especially  superior  Buddhas. 
These  are  the  ones  which  are  hung  even  now  in  frames 
in  every  temple  beside  the  Honzon.  The  nation  is 
all  of  one  religion  and  there  is  no  difference  in  the 
rank  of  the  temples  except  so  far  as  their  relative 
wealth.  Every  affair  in  life — birth,  naming,  funerals, 
marriages  and  festivals —  is  in  t  he  charge  of  the  temples. 
The  Arihcrai  are  the  chaste  and  pure-living  men  of 
special  holiness  who  are  sent  from  Russia,  appointed 
by  the  Emperor.  Ordinary  priests,  who  have  long 
hair  and  beards  like  laymen  are  permitted  to  marry, 
but  their  office  is  not  hereditary,  and  the  candi- 
dates for  the  priesthood,  who  may  be  either  the  sons 
of  priests  or  of  disciples,  are  closely  examined  by 
the  Ariherai,  or  a  priest  may  be  chosen  from  another 
temple.  Their  inner  garments  are  like  those  of 
other  people,  with  tubular  sleeves,  but  their  robes 
have  broad  sleeves.  They  hold  service,  like  the 
reading  of  the  scripture  by  Buddhist  priests,  three 
times  a  day,  morning,  noon  and  evening.  The 
candles  are  hung  in  a  row  in  front  of  them  and  the 
bells  are  rung  in  the  bell-tower.  The  bells  hang 
from  the  ceiling  of  the  tower,  with  the  largest  in  the 
middle.  The  smaller  number  five,  seven  or  nine, 
but  never  more.  They  have  tongues  inside,  like  our 
wind  bells,  and  are  not  struck,  but  are  shaken  and 
rung  by  a  cord  tied  to  the  tongue.  The  bell-ringer 
holds  the  ropes  in  both  hands  and  between  his  toes, 
pulling  and  stepping  to  keep  the  time.  The  chimes 
are  very  sweet  and  agreeable.     If  the  bell-ringer  is 

unskilful,  another  man 
rings  the  large  bell  in 
unison  with  the  small 
ones.  The  bells  are 
rung  as  a  signal  from 
the  beginning  to  the 
close  of  the  service. 
The  people  are  awak- 
ened from  their  dreams 
at  dawn  by  the  bells  for 
morning  service.  They 
are  rung  three  times 
daily,  and  this  is  never 
neglected. 

In  worshiping  Bud- 
dha and  the  gods,  both 
clergy  and  laymen, 
putting  their  thumb, 
index  and  middle  fin- 
ger together  as  if  to 
pick  up  something, 
touch  themselves  first 
on  the  forehead,  next 
on  the  coat  and  then 
on  the  left  and  right 
shoulder.  This  makes 
a  cross  and  seems  to  be 
like  the  joining  of  the 
palms  in  Japan. 
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The  first  month  of  the  New- 
Year   they   have   a   celebration 

in  each  house  on  the  day  that 

corresponds  with  our  New- 
Year's  day.     Forty-nine  days, 

that  is  seven  times  seven  days, 

are  passed  in  fasting  and  puri- 
fication by  all  classes  and  dur- 
ing  the   seven   days   after   this 

period   (the  middle  of  our  2nd 

month)  there  is  a  great  festival. 

At    this    time    both    men    and 

women  refrain  from  work  and 

play,    and    passers-by    in    the 

streets  exchange  painted   eggs. 

These  eggs  are  boiled  in  their 

shells   with   suho   w-ood,    which 

colors  them.     This  is  done  on 

the  streets  by  all  classes,  but  of 

course    only    among    believers, 

and  seems  to  be  a  covenant  of 

the  faith.     We  were  told  that 

this  day  was  the  day  on  which 

he   who    was    the    founder    of 

their    religion    w-as    resurrected 

and   came  to  life.      The  words 

they  e.tchange  may  be  regarded 
as  meaning,  on  one  side:  "I 
congratulate   you   on  this,   the 

festival  of  our  Founder,"  and 
on  the  other,  "Congratulations 
to  you."  The  bells  ring  con- 
stantly from  the  temples  all 
these  seven  days,  so  that  one 
can  scarcely  hear  anything  for 

the  noise.  It  is  said  that  in  the  capital  there  were  great 
festivities  and  shows  every  day,  but  in  the  provinces 
these  occur  only  at  intervals  through  the  week.  Crim- 
inals are  released  from  prison  and  construct  revolving 
cars  in  which  the  people  ride,  paying  the  makers  a  fee 
for  their  enjoyment.  This  is  both  a  matter  of  charity 
and  public  diversion.  Many  persons  are  able  to  ride 
at  the  same  time  in  the  cars  on  the  circumference  of  the 
wheel,  which  is  so  contrived  that  they  sit  upright  while 
it  revolves. 

On  the  great  festival  day  the  Ariherai  wears  his  most 
gorgeous  attire  and  the  crown  given  him  by  the  Emperor, 
and  presides  over  the  temple  service.  His  robe  is  very 
beautiful,  and  is  assumed  according  to  an  established 
usage,  being  put  upon  him  by  three  or  four  attendants  in 
a  special  room  in  the  temple.  The  bell  is  rung  when  his 
dressing  is  finished  and  this  bell  is  a  signal  for  his  pro- 
cession to  advance  to  the  Hondo,  the  main  temple  build- 
ing. This  festival  does  not  vary  from  year  to  year. 
The  Russians  told  us  that  the  forty-nine  days  preceding 
it  are  the  days  when  the  founder  of  the  religion  lay  dead, 
and  the  fiftieth,  the  day  of  the  festival,  that  of  his  resur- 
rection. 

The  cemeteries  generally  are  not  connected  with  the 
temples,  but  are  located  some  distance  from  the  city. 
When  a  person  dies  the  body  is  dressed  in  clean  clothes 
and  laid  with  head  uplifted  in  a  coffin  made  especially 
for  it.  The  interstices  of  the  coffin  are  filled  in  and  it  is 
covered,  ready  to  be  closed,  but  it  is  sent  open  to  the 
temple.     The  ceremony  takes  place  at  one  of  the  three 


Besides  the  Buddha,  Whose  Image  Was  Cast  in  Gold  ok  Silver  ok  Carved  in- 
Wood,  There  Were  Minor  Gods  and  Goddesses.  In  Worshiping  Buddha,  the 
People  Put  Their  Thumb,  Index  and  Middle  Finger  Together  As  If  to  Pick 
Up  Something,  and  Touched  Themselves  on  the  Forehead,  Coat  and  Shoulders 


daily  temple  services  and  the  families,  relatives,  and 
friends  act  as  an  escort.  The  priest  reads  an  incantation 
like  the  Indo  as  the  procession  carrying  the  coffin  enters 
the  temple.  After  the  service  the  mourners  pass  in 
front  of  the  open  coffin  and  kiss  the  mouth  of  the  corpse, 
and  all  persons  who  happen  to  be  present,  holding  lighted 
candles,  take  their  places  with  the  mourners  and  kiss  the 
body.  The  lid  is  then  nailed  down  and  the  coffin  sent 
to  the  cemetery,  some  distance  from  the  city.  Coffins 
are  shaped  like  our  razor  case,  wider  at  the  top  than  at 
the  bottom.  They  may  be  bought  ready  made  at  the 
coffin  makers,  but  rich  people  have  them  made  to  order. 
They  are  carried  like  our  miko!'hi  (shrines i,  and  each 
mourner  holds  a  lighted  candle.  At  funerals  of  people 
of  rank  they  are  covered  with  a  silk  cloth,  and  the  hat 
and  sword  of  the  deceased  placed  upon  them.  The 
gravestone  is  cut  and  laid  flat  like  a  stepping-stone  in 
our  gardens  and  is  inscribed  in  horizontal  writing,  some 
having  the  letters  filled  with  vermilion  or  gold  plate. 

In  the  11th  year  of  Kwansei  (1799)  Takehama  Kichi- 
roji  died  at  Irkutsk.  As  he  did  not  belong  to  the  Rus- 
sian religion  we  could  not  send  his  body  to  the  temple, 
so  we  bought  a  coffin  and  a  ready-made  grave  and  all  of 
us  attended  his  interment.  Afterw^ards  we  purchased 
and  erected  a  gravestone  in  the  Japanese  way  and  carved 
an  inscription. 

Government,  Administration,  Official  Titles  and  Duties, 
Armu  and  Soldiery. 

There  are  two  principal  officials  in  the  government 
office.     One  controls  civil  affairs  both  in  city  and  coun- 
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try,  and  the  other  the  military  administration.  They 
occupy  different  parts  of  the  hall  and  each  has  many 
subordinates.  They  are  sent  down  from  the  capital 
and  remain  during  their  term  of  three  or  four  years.  In 
addition  to  these  two  there  is  an  officer  in  charge  of  the 
farmers.  The  officials  bring  their  wives,  but  some  who 
have  no  wives  have  concubines.  It  is  forbidden  by  law 
for  a  man  to  keep  a  concubine  if  he  has  a  wife. 

.Many  guns  are  decoratively  arranged  in  the  govern- 
ment hall.  Some  hundreds  of  foot  soldiers  are  on  duty 
in  the  hall  daily,  standing  guard  with  their  guns  in  a  row 
on  each  side.  This  duty  it  seems  they  perform  in  turns. 
Their  guns  have  a  spear-like  object  fixed  at  the  top. 
Their  uniforms  are  all  alike.  They  are  relieved  at 
nine  in  the  morning,  marching  very  accurately  in  pro- 
cession with  an  otRcer  between  each  twenty-five  men, 
their  guns  in  line  and  their  feet  and  shoulders  keeping 
time.  Any  lack  of  discipline  is  reprimanded  by  the 
officers.  One  class  of  officer  is  mounted  and  on  duty  at 
the  government  office  ready  to  ride  wherever  he  may  be 
needed.  These  officers  also  escort  the  magistrates, 
riding  before  and  after  them,  when  they  go  about  to 
inspect  the  city.  They  seem  to  have  a  little  higher  rank 
than  the  foot  soldiers.  It  was  marvelous  to  see  their 
daily  procession  to  and  from  their  place  of  duty.  The 
magistrate  drives  around  the  city  four  times  each  month 
in  a  carriage  drawn  by  six  horses  with  four  officers  pre- 
ceding him.  Files  of  foot  soldiers,  some  with  swords  at 
their  sides,  follow  him.  The  procession  numbers  about 
twenty  persons  and  passers-by  are  kept  aside  as  they 
pass.  If  there  is  a  fire  in  the  city  the  magistrate  comes 
with  the  same  escort.  Closing  the  entrances  to  the  place, 
he  allows  no  one  to  go  out,  and  with  the  aid  of  his  soldiers 
and  officers,  compels  all  to  help  in  extinguishing  the  fire. 
For  this  purpose  they  use  a  pump  with  a  long  leather 
hose.  They  place  one  end  of  the  hose  in  water  and 
pump  it  up  so  that  it  squirts  from  the  other.  In  addition 
they  have  an  implement  for  destroying  wooden  houses  by 
pulling  down  the  framework.  There  are  no  fires  in  stone 
buildings,  only  in  wooden  houses,  where  they  catch  from 
badly  mended  fireplaces.  The  system  of  putting  them 
out  is  so  perfect  that  fires  do  not  extend  to  several 
houses.  We  never  heard  of  incendiaries,  and  judge  that 
all  fires  are  caused   by  negligence.     When  a  proclama- 


tion from  the  capital  is  made  the  drums  are  sounded  in 
each  place  and  the  people  from  the  country  assemble  in 
the  cities  to  hear  the  me.ssage. 

There  is  an  officer,  or  city  elder,  who  inspects  the  city 
daily,  taking  cognizance  of  all  misconduct  and  of  the 
prices  of  merchandise  which  are  fixed  by  the  government. 
We  do  not  know  about  ancient  times,  but  at  present 
there  is  no  capital  punishment,  only  whipping,  which  is 
regulated  in  degree  by  the  character  of  the  crime.  There 
are  places  for  punishment  facing  the  two  residential 
districts,  and  when  whippings  are  announced  by  beat- 
ing a  drum,  many  people  assemble.  If  the  crime  be 
slight  the  criminal  is  laid  face  downward  and  given  many 
tens  of  blows,  but  if  the  crime  be  grave,  he  is  fastened 
naked  on  a  kind  of  cross  with  his  head  free,  and  lashed 
across  the  back.  The  whip  is  made  of  thin  strips  of 
o.x-hide  tied  to  a  stick,  and  is  applied  until  the  flesh  is 
lacerated  and  the  criminal  cries  out  in  pain.  As  the 
thongs  are  made  of  cheap  hide  their  edges  are  rough,  so 
that  after  a  few  lashes  the  blood  flows.  When  the  whip 
becomes  soft  after  repeated  blows,  a  new  one  is  substituted. 
Once  we  saw  this  punishment  when  there  was  snow, 
which  was  stained  crimson  for  a  distance  of  several  feet. 
These  whippings  are  administered  to  fellows  who  com- 
mit grave  crimes  like  the  murder  of  their  master, 
patricide,  counterfeiting,  burglary  and  robbery  with 
v-iolence.  The  whipping  is  so  severe  it  is  said  that 
criminals  sometimes  die  under  it,  and  it  differs  from 
capital  punishment  chiefly  in  that  the  offender  is  not 
put  to  death  instantly  by  decapitation.  If  they  do  not 
die  under  three  lashings  they  are  branded  with  scissor- 
like  tongs  and  sent  to  the  mines  or  the  remote  unculti- 
vated lands  and  islands  which  they  are  obliged  to  reclaim. 
We  were  told  that  most  of  these  provinces  which  are 
now  cultivated  had  been  opened  up  by  criminals.  Lash- 
ing implies  not  only  this  punishment  but  exile  as  well. 
We  were  told  that  some  of  the  exiles  so  improved  their 
conditions  that  they  ransomed  themselves  and  became 
prosperous.  While  at  Irkutsk  we  saw  some  3000  people 
passing  through  who  were  apparently  exiles  on  their  way 
to  the  farthest  north  where  they  were  to  make  roads 
over  the  mountain  passes.  We  think  in  consequence 
that  the  road  from  Okhotsk  to  Yakutsk  may  be  improved 
bv  this  time. 


A  MESSAGE  TO  MY  FRIEND  LIU 

From  the  Chinese  of  Po  Chii-li 
By    WITTER    BYNNER 

There's  a  ijleiun  of  green  iti  an  old  bottle. 
There's  a  stir  of  red  in  the  quiet  store. 
There's  a  feeling  of  snow  in  the  di>sk  outside. 
What  do  ijou  say  to  a  nip  of  wine? 
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THE  JACKAL   AND  THE    RATS 


By  BERNARD  SEXTON 
Decoration   by    Gwenyih    Waugh 


WHEN  Brahma- 
datta  was  reigning 
at  Benares  the  Bo- 
dhisattva  was  born  a  rat 
and  in  time  became  leader 
of  more  than  a  hundred  rats 
who  lived  in  the  woods  near 
Benares.  Because  of  his 
careful  leadership  the  rats 
prospered  and  increased 
continually  in  numbers.  A 
jackal  lived  near  by  and, 
seeing  the  rats  so  numer- 
ous and  so  plump,  thought  out  a  scheme  by  which  he 
might  have  a  rat  to  eat  every  day.  Taking  his  stand 
near  the  runway  of  the  rats  he  stood  on  one  leg  and 
gazed  into  the  sky  with  a  holy  expression.  Every 
day  at  a  certain  hour  he  stood  thus  until  the  Bo- 
dhisattva  noticed,  and  coming  up  to  him  inquired: 

"Sir,  why  do  you  stand  on  one  leg  and  gaze  at  the 
sky?" 

"It  is  because  I  am  an  ascetic,"  answered  the 
jackal.  "I  have  renounced  the  world  and  I  stand 
here  praying  and  ever  looking  toward  heaven." 

The  Bodhisattva  was  much  impressed.  He  saluted 
the  jackal  and  returned  to  the  burrows  of  the  rats. 

"There  is  a  very  holy  jackal  nearby."  he  announced, 


"and  each  day  we  must  sa- 
lute him.  So  shall  we  all 
gain  merit." 

So  from  that  time  on  he 
led  the  rats  out  every  morn- 
ing at  sunrise  and  they  sa- 
luted the  jackal  one  by  one 
and  departed.     The  jackal 
made  no  sign  until  the  last 
rat  had  turned  away     and 
then  with  a  sudden  spring 
he     leaped     on     it,     killed 
it     instantly     and     ate 
it.      Having   done   so    he   went    about   his   hunting. 
After  awhile  the  Bodhisattva  began  to  miss  many 
of  his  followers.     Not  being  able  to  solve  the  mystery 
he  said : 

"I  will  consult  the  holy  jackal." 
And  this  day  he  remained  to  the  last.     No  sooner 
had  he  turned  away  than  the  jackal  leaped  at  him, 
but  the  Bodhisattva  evaded  the  leap  and  faced  the 
hypocritical  beast. 

"So  it  is  you  who  kill  the  rats,"  he  cried  and,  spring- 
ing at  the  jackal's  throat,  he  killed  him  on  the  spot. 
Then  he  called  the  rats  and  they  feasted.  From  that 
time  on  the  Bodhisattva  ruled  without  trouble  until  in 
the  end  he  passed  away  to  fare  according  to  his  deserts. 


MAHARAJAS  AND  THEIR  JEWELS 


By  ELEANOR   MADDOCK 


SHOULD  you  ever  feel  inclined  to  verify  tales  of 
"The  Thousand  and  One  Persian  Days",  which 
usually  begin  with  something  like  "Once  upon  a 
time  there  was  a  raja  who  sat  upon  a  golden  throne,  and 
slept  upon  a  pearl  carpet,  and  built  a  golden-roofed  pavil- 
ion for  a  beautiful  queen,"  you  may  journey  comfortably 
to  India,  then  on  to  Delhi  and  Agra,  and  see  the  empty 
palaces  of  the  Mogul  kings,  which  are  very  little  changed 
save  that  they  now  reverberate  mournfully  to  the  footfall 
of  western  shod  feet,  and  their  marble  walls  have  been 
mellowed  to  the  tint  of  old  ivory  by  two  hundred  and 
fifty  years  of  Indian  sun. 

You  may  walk  among  the  colonnades  of  the  great  Hall 
of  Audience  inlaid  with  flowers  of  lapis  lazuli,  jade,  topaz 
and  carnelian  that  seem  to  grow  upon  the  walls,  and  burst 
into  bloom  on  the  very  spot  where  rested  Shah  Jahan's 
"Peacock   Throne",   a   glorified   four-poster   bedstead   of 


ONE  OF  THE  OWNERS  OF  THE  "DELHI   LOOT' 


A  Part  of  the   Fabulous  Collection  of  the  Mogul   Emperors   Is   Now 
Owned  by  the  Nawab  of  Bahawalpur 


solid  gold  with  a  pearl-fringed  canopy  upon  which  the 
Emperor  sat  daily  to  dispense  justice,  his  turban  ablaze 
with  diamonds  and  his  flowered  tunic  almost  hidden  by 
ropes  of  pearls.  Behind  him  sapphires,  rubies  and 
emeralds  glowed  from  the  outspread  tails  of  two  peacocks 
and  over  his  head  hung  a  parrot  wrought  from  a  single 
emerald,  holding  in  its  beak  the  Koh-i-nor  diamond. 

You  may  enter  the  great  silent  harem  without  hin- 
drance and  pause  before  the  lace-like  marble  screen  which 
overlooks  the  cool  scented  garden,  heavy  with  the  perfume 
of  orange  and  mango  blossoms.  A  staircase  leads  from 
the  garden  to  Queen  Arjamund's  golden-roofed  pavilion 
and  rose-water  bath — all  a  solid  mass  of  exquisite  inlay — 
and  in  the  thickness  of  the  marble  walls  are  cunningly 
contrived  apertures  just  large  enough  to  admit  a  woman's 
hand,  where  the  queen  kept  her  jewels  at  night. 

It  is  a  long  time  since  Shah  Jahan's  empress  was  laid 
under  the  swelling  dome  of  the  Taj  Mahal 
across  the  River  Jumna,  yet  her  personality 
lingers  in  her  boudoir  of  fretw-ork  arches, 
where  she  bedecked  herself  with  jewels 
more  dazzling  and  splendid  than  any  woman 
has  ever  worn  before  or  since. 

But  that  such  a  thing  as  a  pearl  carpet 
could  exist  outside  fiction  would  be  a  tax 
on  credulity,  did  it  not  actually  hang  on  the 
wall  of  the  Nuzerbagh  Palace  at  Baroda. 
This  relic  of  a  past  era  of  bizarre  extrava- 
gance is  described  as  eight  by  six  feet. 
Three  large  diamond  flower  patterns  form 
the  center:  thirty-two  smaller  diamond 
patterns,  and  one  thousand  two  hundred 
and  sixty-nine  rubies,  five  hundred  and 
sixty-nine  emeralds  in  flower  designs  form 
the  border;  the  remaining  portion  of  the 
carpet  is  composed  of  seed  pearls,  although 
in  places  along  the  outer  edge  they  have  been 
removed  and  replaced  by  glass  beads.  A 
more  absurd  and  useless  object,  apart  from 
its  monetary  value,  would  be  hard  to  find 
even  in  India.  But,  if  we  hark  back  to  the 
time  before  the  rich  gem  mines,  the  ex- 
tensive pearl  fisheries  on  the  west  coast  and 
on  the  island  of  Ceylon  had  been  exhausted, 
when  they  were  yielding  their  treasure  by  the 
bucketful,  it  takes  little  effort  of  the  imagi- 
nation to  picture  an  eastern  potentate, 
laden  with  jewels  until  he  could  scarcely 
sustain  their  weight,  reclining  on  the  Pea- 
cock Throne  before  the  Pearl  Carpet. 

Such  treasure,  being  in  itself  indestructi- 
ble, has  descended  through  the  dynasties 
of  the  Hindu  kings,  and  later  of  the  Mogul 
emperors,  when  laden  caravans  from  Persia 
were  constantly  adding  to  their  wealth. 
So  that  the  jewels  owned  today  by  the  rajas 
and  ruling  princes  of  India,  estimated  not  by 
numbers,  but  by  measure,  are  no  myth,  but 
plain  fact.  Nor  is  it  too  much  to  say  that 
over  the  length  and  breadth  of  that   vast 
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MAHARAJAS     AND     THEIR    JEWELS 


country  an  equal  amount  lies  buried  and  forgotten  since 
those  early  days  when  loot  was  one  of  the  chief  objectives 
of  warfare.  This  is  a  fascinating  topic  of  which  the  people 
never  seem  to  weary,  from  the  women  and  children  be- 
hind the  lattices  on  the  palace  roofs,  to  the  poorest  coolie 
cooking  his  supper  over  a  cow-dung  fire  in  the  bazar. 
I,  myself,  have  heard  many  a  thrilling  tale  of  hunts  for 
buried  treasure    -with  varying  results. 

The  Nawab  of  Bahawalpur  owns  a  portion  of  what  is 
known  as  the  "Delhi  loot",  which,  as  a  whole,  once  con- 
stituted the  Mogul  emperors'  crown  jewels,  filched  by 
them  in  turn  from  the  Hindus  and  their  ancient  temples. 
So  it  was  fitting  that  some  should  have  found  their  way 
back.  History  records  that  every  gem  in  the  almost 
fabulous  collection  has  been  figuratively,  if  not  literally, 
drenched  in  blood.  There  are  ornaments  for  the  front 
of  turbans;  caps  to  cover  the  head  fashioned  entirely  of 
jewels,  with  just  enough  gold  filigree  to  hold  them  in 
place;  ropes  of  pearls,  rubies  and  emeralds;  numberless 
rings,  bracelets  and  anklets  for  women.  There  is  a 
wonderful  diamond  necklace  called  the  "Garland  of 
Delight",  the  largest  stone  of  which  measures  one 
and    one     quarter      inches      in      diameter. 

The  "Garland  of  Delight"  has  blazed  an 
imperishable  trail  through  the  history  of 
eastern  romance,  which  is  ever  akin  to 
tragedy.  It  was  worn  secretly  for  a  brief 
span  by  Gul  Saffa,  the  "White  Rose",  a 
beautiful  dancing-girl  whose  story  bears 
repeating.  She  was  the  mistress  of  Dara, 
who  was  a  brother  of  Emperor  Aurangzeb, 
the  last  of  the  four  great  Moguls.  Dara 
and  Aurangzeb,  sons  of  Shah  Jahan, 
were  both  ambitious  to  sit  on  the  Peacock 
Throne.  But  Aurangzeb,  nicknamed  the 
"White  Snake"  because  he  was  born  with  a 
curiously  white  skin,  after  he  had  removed  all 
obstacles,  including  his  brother,  managed 
eventually  to  coil  himself  on  the  cushions 
of  the  Peacock  Throne.  After  Dara's 
death  the  Emperor  seized  his  brother's  pos- 
sessions, including  the  "Garland  of  Delight" 
and  Gul  Saffa.  She  was  said  to  have  in  her 
veins  blood  of  the  Hindu  Rajputs,  the  race 
long  noted  for  the  beauty  and  chastity  of  its 
women.  So,  when  Aurangzeb  demanded  her, 
she  said  she  belonged  to  Dara  and  asked  on 
what  grounds  he  claimed  her.  The  Emperor 
replied  that  her  long  tresses  had  bound  him 
as  in  a  net.  That  night  a  messenger  brought 
a  package  to  him,  wherein  lay  coil  upon 
coil  of  perfumed  hair.  Again  the  Emperor 
sent  back  word  that  it  was  the  moon-like 
beauty  of  her  face  that  had  enthralled  him. 
Then  the  girl  took  a  knife  and  slashed  her 
face  until  it  was  hideous  to  look  upon. 
She  wiped  the  blood  from  it  with  a  cloth 
and  sent  it  to  the  Emperor,  as  a  sign  that 
nothing  was  left  of  the  beauty  he  had 
desired.  He  never  troubled  Gul  Saffa 
again,  who  soon  died  of  grief  for  her  lover. 
The  native  state  of  Baroda  is  close  to 
the  Runn  of  Cutch,  and  the  state  of  Indore 
had  easy  access  to  it.  In  its  quiet  twist- 
ing waterways   lay  rich  pearl  oyster   beds, 


which,  in  the  old  days,  were  infested  with  pirates. 
Doubtless  the  ancestors  of  the  present  highnesses  of  these 
states  got  their  share  of  "first  pickings",  since  the  Maharaja 
Gaekwar  of  Baroda  has  the  largest  collection  of  pearls  in 
India,  although  the  handsome  young  Maharaja  Holkar 
of  Indore  runs  him  a  close  second.  I  sat  near  this  re- 
splendent personage  once  at  a  Royal  Hindu  wedding, 
close  enough  to  hear  a  pleasant  little  tinkling  sound  when 
he  moved,  for  he  was  wearing  his  "pearl  scarf",  which  he 
values  at  a  crorc  of  rupees  ($:3,300,000 !.  It  is  composed 
of  nine  strands  of  cream  lustre  pearls  as  large  as  marrow- 
fat peas,  that  hang  from  a  thick  pearl  tassel  over  one 
shoulder,  across  his  chest  to  his  hips,  scarf  fashion. 
Eighteen  great  pearls,  each  with  a  carat  diamond  set  into 
it,  form  the  clasp  of  the  neckpiece.  Think  of  the 
vandalism  of  drilling  them!  Maharaja  Holkar  has 
inherited  his  father's  peacock  turban,  another  marvel  of 
pearls,  rubies,  emeralds  and  diamonds. 

Human  beings  have  gone  to  almost  unbelievable  ex- 
tremes in  their  insatiable  greed  for  jewels.  They  have 
been  smuggled  away  in  gashes  made  in  the  fleshy  parts 
of    arms    and    legs    and    concealed    in    festering    sores. 


THE    GEMS   OF    INDORE    ARE    A    PRINCELY    INHERITANCE 

The  Peacock  Turban,  a  Marvel  of  Pearls,  Rubies,  Emerakls  and  Dia- 
monds, Was  Greatly  Prized  by  the  Father  of  the  Present  Maharaja 
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MAHARAJA  HOLKAR  WEARING  THE  $3,300,000  PEARL  SCARF 

This  Resplendent  Collection  of  Pearls,  the  Property  of  the  Maharajas  of 
Indore,  Is  One  of  the  Most  Famous  of  Modern  India 


The  swallowing  of  diamonds,  a  time-honored  practice,  is 
an  extremely  dangerous  experiment,  although  it  has  been 
done  with  success  in  small  doses,  as  gems  in  India  are  not 
so  sharply  cut  as  in  Europe;  yet  the  effect  on  the  human 
mechanism  of  anything  hard  enough  to  cut  or  scratch  the 
hardest  substance  can  well  be  imagined.  Oftentimes 
when  they  were  thrust  by  the  handful  down  the  throat  of 
some  coolie  slave,  whose  life  was  worth  no  more  to  his 
master  than  a  temporary  receptacle  for  looted  gems,  it 
meant  certain  death  to  the  unhappy  victim  of  greed  and 
theft.  This  was  a  popular  method  among  raiders  of 
merchant  caravans,  as  usually  within  the  period  of  the 
first  twenty-four  hours  the  terrible  convulsions  that 
followed  could  not  be  readily  distinguished  from  the 
first  symptoms  of  the  rdj  bemur  (cholera).  Even  domes- 
tic fowls  have  borne  their  share  of  the  burdens  of  riches, 
for  according  to  the  pearl  fishers  of  Ceylon,  nothing  so 
enhances  the  lustre  and  sheen  of  a  valuable  pearl  as  lying 
for  a  few  weeks  within  the  crop  of  a  fowl. 

In  the  days  before  the  Mahommedan  invasion  vast 
stores  of  wealth  in  precious  objects,  ornaments  and  uncut 
gems  were  literally  poured  into  the  temples  by  rich 
devotees,  who  believed  this  to  be  the  best  way  of  winning 
the  favor  of  the  gods.     The  priests  fostered  the  belief 


and  had  the  valuables  stored  in  re- 
ceptacles inside  the  statues  placed  under 
the  gilded  dome  of  the  miilii.'<lli(niiini  a 
safe  sanctuary,  as  no  Hindu  would  ever 
dream  of  braving  the  wrath  of  the  gods  by 
invading  their  secret  shrine. 

But  when  the  Moslems  swept  down 
from  the  north  into  southern  India,  bent 
on  conquest,  they  had  no  such  scruples. 
With  their  unerring  instinct  for  locating 
hidden  treasure,  they  sacked  the  temples, 
broke  open  the  idols,  stripped  off  their 
jewels  and  plucked  out  their  "eyes" 
great  gems  the  size  of  pigeons'  eggs. 
From  that  time  on,  these  jewels,  hitherto 
treasured  as  the  property  of  the  gods, 
were  scattered  broadcast  like  leaves  in 
the  wind  and  finally  settled  on  the  ma- 
harajas  and  ruling  chiefs.  Some  lie 
buried  in  places  said  to  be  haunted  by 
evil  deeds  where  they  will  never  be  sought 
by  the  superstitious. 

All  the  world  has  heard  of  the  Koh-i- 
nor,  or,  as  it  has  been  sometimes  called, 
the  Great  Mogul  diamond,  and  it  would 
seem  that  there  was  nothing  more  to  be 
said  about  it.  Yet,  in  point  of  fact,  not  a 
tenth  part  of  its  history  has  ever  been 
traced,  so  far  does  it  extend  back  into  the 
vistas  of  the  past.  Perhaps  one  of  the 
strangest  things  about  it  is  that  it  cannot 
be  lost  to  the  world  indefinitely.  It  was 
bricked  and  plastered  up  in  a  wall  and 
miraculously  found  after  its  former  owner 
had  been  murdered.  It  was  twice  thrown 
away  as  a  bit  of  glass  and  once  went  to  the 
washerwoman  in  the  pocket  of  an  English- 
man's drill  suit. 

This  matchless  gem  is  called  in  India  the 
"Mountain"  of  Light  and  the  "Talisman 
of  Kings";  the  latter  because  it  was  said 
to  bring  sovereignty  to  its  possessor.  Strangely  enough, 
after  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  Turkish  slave  of  ille- 
gitimate origin,  a  line  known  as  the  "Slave  Kings"  sat 
on  the  throne  of  Delhi  for  eighty  years,  during  which 
period  the  desire  to  possess  the  talisman  amounted  to  a 
frenzied  obsession.  Suddenly  it  disappeared  in  the  chaos 
that  brought  the  slave  dynasty  to  an  end  in  1290. 

The  Koh-i-nor  later  scintillated  without  bloodshed 
through  the  reign  of  Shah  .lahan  down  to  his  son  Aurang- 
zeb,  who  exhibited  it  to  a  number  of  Europeans  whom  he 
was  entertaining  at  his  court.  Among  them  was  Ta  vernier, 
the  French  jeweler,  who  later  wrote  a  descriptive  ac- 
count of  it  for  the  delectation  of  Europe.  After  being 
tossed  like  a  shuttlecock  in  the  Delhi  loot,  and  remaining 
for  a  period  of  years  with  the  Sikhs  in  the  Punjab,  this 
most  celebrated  diamond  in  the  world  now  rests  on  a 
purple  velvet  cushion  among  England's  crown  jewels  in 
the  grim  old  Tower  of  London. 

It  has  been  said  that  certain  famous  jewels,  through 
their  varied  association  with  human  beings,  have  acquired 
a  mixed  magnetism  that  is  believed  by  many  to  impijige 
upon  sensitive  persons  who  handle  them,  either  for  good 
or  evil  a  belief  more  prevalent  than  might  be  supposed 
among  those  who  have  studied  the  properties  of  gems. 
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THE  TROJAN  HORSE  ENTERS  DAMASCUS 

The  Super-Strategy  of  Lawrence  and  Allenby 


By   LOWELL    THOMAS 


DURING  the  big  campaign  in  Arabia,  whenever 
Colonel  Lawrence  engaged  in  conducting  a 
major  military  operation  or  planted  "tulips" 
along  the  Hejaz  railway  to  blow  up  Turkish  trains,  he 
would  disguise  himself  as  an  outcast  Arab  woman  and  slip 
through  the  enemy  lines.  This  was  the  best  disguise  for  a 
spy,  for  the  Turkish  sentinels  considered  it  beneath  their 
dignity  to  say  "Stop,  who  goes  there?"  to  a  woman. 
Time  and  again  he  penetrated  hundreds  of  miles  into 
enemy  territory,  where  he  obtained  much  of  the  data 
which  later  enabled  Field  Marshal  Sir  Edmund  H.  H. 
Allenby's  Palestine  army  and  Emir  Feisal's  Arabian 
forces  to  overwhelm  the  Turks  in  one  of  the  most 
dazzling  and  brilliant  cavalry  operations  in  history. 

In  June,  1917,  just  before  advancing  on  Akaba  and 
Petra,  Lawrence  had  a  spare  fortnight  to  make  things 
lively  for  the  Turks  while  he  was  waiting  for  Auda  Abu 
Tayi  to  assemble  all  his  warriors  of  the  Howeitat  tribe. 
One  day,  accompanied  by  a  lone  Bedouin  of  the  Anazah 
tribe,  named  Dahmi,  he  passed  through  the  Turkish  lines 
in  his  customary  female  disguise  and  made  his  way  toward 
Palmyra,  where  he  hoped  to  find  an  influential  Arab  who 
was  in  sympathy  with  the  Arabian  revolt.  This  chief 
was  a  thousand  miles  away  on  the  Euphrates,  so  Lawrence 
and  Dahmi  turned  their  camels  toward  Baalbek.  In  the 
desert  near  that  ancient  Syrian  city,  famous  for  its  ruined 
temples  that  rival  the  Acropolis  at  Athens,  lives  a  tribe  of 
semi-nomads,  the  Metawileh,  who  were  friendly  to  King 
Hussein  and  Emir  Feisal  although  they  were  compelled  to 
cooperate  with  the  Turks.  Lawrence  wanted  to  visit 
these  Metawileh  and  assure  himself  of  their  assistance 
some  months  later,  when  he  e.xpected  the  Hedjaz  forces  and 
Allenby's  troops  to  push  the  Turks  north  through  Syria. 
His  plan  was  to  arouse  all  the  nomad  tribes  in  Syria,  so 
that  they  would  constantly  harass  the  Turkish  army  from 
within  their  own  lines. 

Two  miles  outside  of  Baalbek,  Lawrence  slid  down  from 
his  camel  saddle,  took  off  his  Arab  costume  and  swaggered 
boldly  into  the  little  town  in  the  uniform  of  a  British 
officer,  without  insignia.  At  this  time  Baalbek  was  sev- 
eral hundred  miles  north  of  the  line  dividing  Allenby's 
forces  in  Palestine  from  the  Turks.  The  Turkish  troops 
on  the  streets  of  Baalbek  saluted  Lawrence  as  though  he 
had  been  a  German  officer.  Lawrence  told  me  there  was 
nothing  unusual  in  this.  If  an  officer  of  the  Death's 
Head  Hussars  had  passed  the  Ministry  of  War  in  White- 
hall during  the  war,  he  would  have  received  the  salute  of 
the  Horse  Guards.  His  theory  was  that  it  was  a  much 
simpler  matter  to  go  about  boldly  and  openly  in  an  Allied 
uniform  in  an  enemy  country  than  to  dodge  about  in  a 
suspicious  manner.  After  hurriedly  glancing  over  the 
fortifications  around  Baalbek,  Lawrence  attempted  to 
visit  the  Turkish  military  school  where  thousands  of 
young  officers  were  being  trained.  But  when  he  reached 
the\  gates  he  observed  that  officers  barred  the  way  and  he 
thought  it  would  be  safer  on  the  whole  to  retreat  without 
e.xacting  a  salute. 

Resuming  his  disguise  Lawrence  went  on  to  the  tents  of 


the  Metawileh  where  he  pulled  aside  his  veil  and  revealed 
his  identity.  The  sheiks  gathered  around  the  new  English 
Prince  of  Mecca  and  clamored  for  a  Syrian  revolution  at 
once.  Lawrence  e.xplained  that  the  time  was  not  ripe, 
and  tried  to  encourage  them  to  future  action  by  glowing 
accounts  of  the  Arabian  victories  farther  south  in  the 
Hejaz.  However,  he  found  the  Metawileh  so  keen  for  a 
raid  or  a  lark  of  some  kind  that  he  was  prevailed  upon  to 
join  therp  in  what  he  always  referred  to  as  "a  cinema 
shew".  In  his  contact  with  the  peoples  of  the  desert 
ne  made  the  discovery  that  noise  is  one  of  the  best  forms 
of  propaganda.  So  that  night,  followed  by  every  able- 
bodied  man,  woman  and  child  in  the  tribe,  Lawrence  went 
down  to  the  main  line  of  the  Turkish  railway,  which  runs 
from  Constantinople  and  Aleppo  through  Baalbek  to 
Beirut.  He  selected  one  of  the  largest  steel  and  concrete 
bridges  in  the  Near  East  as  the  object  of  the  evening's 
diversion.  After  planting  his  "tulips"  under  both  ends  of 
the  bridge  and  under  all  its  bastions,  he  carried  an  electric 
wire,  connecting  all  the  charges,  to  the  summit  of  a  nearby 
hill,  which  the  people  of  the  Metawileh  were  occupying  as 
a  grandstand.  Then,  at  the  psychological  moment,  he 
threw  in  the  switch  and  sent  the  great  bridge  skyward  in  a 
mass  of  flame  and  smoke.  The  Metawileh  to  the  last 
man  were  convinced  of  the  might  of  the  Allies  and  swore 
oaths  on  all  their  Korans  to  join  King  Hussein's  Faithful. 

From  here  Lawrence  and  his  solitary  Bedouin  com- 
panion trekked  across  Syria  to  Damascus.  They  rode 
through  the  bazars  by  night  to  the  palace  of  Ali  Riza 
Pasha,  who  was  acting  as  Military  Governor  for  the 
Turks.  Ali  Riza,  although  one  of  the  Sultan's  highest 
officials  in  Syria,  secretly  sympathized  with  the  Arabian 
nationalist  movement.  That  evening  at  dinner,  over 
innumerable  cups  of  sweetened  coffee,  Ali  Riza  informed 
Lawrence  that  the  growing  dissension  between  Turkish 
and  German  officials  would  assure  the  ultimate  success  of 
the  Allies  in  Palestine  and  Arabia.  The  Germans  had 
become  high  and  mighty  and  treated  the  Turks  like  dogs. 
The  feeling  against  the  Germans  had  become  so  bitter  that 
whenever  the  German  General  Staff  gave  an  order,  the 
Turks  would  do  their  best  to  prevent  its  execution.  Ac- 
cording to  Ali  Riza,  Falkenhayn  advised  the  Turks  to 
abandon  both  Palestine  and  Arabia  and  retire  to  a  line 
across  Syria  from  Deraa,  the  important  railway  junction 
south  of  Damascus.  The  German  Field  Marshal  gave 
the  Turks  sound  advice,  but  the  latter  were  as  reluctant 
to  accept  it  as  they  were  the  General  himself  for  Com- 
mander-in-Chief. As  a  result,  they  were  so  overwhelmed 
a  little  later  by  the  combined  British  and  Arabian  forces 
that  they  lost  all  the  region  which  Falkenhayn  had  ad- 
vised them  to  abandon,  as  well  as  the  entire  territory  of 
Syria,  which  otherwise  they  might  have  saved. 

After  the  bountiful  dinner  and  ilhmiinating  interview 
with  the  Ottoman  governor  of  Damascus,  Lawrence  and 
Dahmi  slipped  into  the  desert  and  made  their  way  south 
into  the  Hauran,  the  country  of  the  Dru.ses,  who  pitch 
their  tents  around  a  high  mountain  called  Jebel  Druz. 
The  Druses  owe  much  of  their  tribal  solidarity  to  their 
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THE  BIG  SHOW   STAGED   BY   LAWRENCE   AND   ALLENBY 

In  This  Brilliant  Conclusion  to  the  Near  Eastern  Campaign  the  Turks 
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peculiar  religion,  which  is  a  secret  faith  built  up  around 
the  worship  of  Hakim,  a  mad  sultan  of  Egypt  in  the 
Middle  Ages.  The  Turks  have  always  had  great  diffi- 
culty in  getting  this  quarrelsome  independent  tribe  to 
recognize  Ottoman  authority  or  pay  taxes  to  the  Sultan. 
Most  of  the  desert  Arabs  have  carried  on  perpetual  blood 
feuds  with  them.  But  Lawrence  called  their  chieftains 
together  and  with  his  inimitable  gift  for  winning  friends 
succeeded  in  convincing  them  that  they  should  swear 
allegiance  to  Feisal  and  hold  themselves  ready  to  cooper- 
ate with  his  army  when  it  approached  Damascus. 

No  quarter  for  Lawrence  if  he  made  a  single  false  step. 
With  his  companion  Dahmi  and  Tallal,  a  Bedouin  sheik 
known  to  the  far  corners  of  Arabia,  he  rode  all  around 
Damascus,  Deraa  and  the  Hauran,  making  a  reconnais- 
ance  of  the  Turkish  lines  of  defense.  He  explored  the 
Turkish  railway  on  three  sides  of  the  junction  at  Deraa 
and  took  a  mental  note  of  all  points  on  the  lines  north. 


south  and  west  of  the  junction,  that  it  would 
be  necessary  to  cut  when  he  made  his  ad- 
vance against  Damascus.  All  this  was 
walking  right  into  danger.  Only  his  dis- 
gtiise  and  his  command  of  the  dialects  of  the 
country  saved  him  from  being  suspected  by 
the  Turks  and  shot  as  an  ordinary  spy. 

One  extremely  narrow  escape  he  had. 
When  strolling  nonchalantly  along  the 
streets  of  Deraa,  dressed  as  a  Druse,  two 
soldiers  of  the  Sultan's  army  stopped  him  at 
a  bazar  and  arrested  him  on  the  charge  that 
he  was  a  deserter  from  the  Turkish  army. 
Every  able-bodied  Arab  in  the  Ottoman 
Empire  was  supposed  to  be  under  arms. 
Lawrence  succeeded  in  escaping  from  Deraa 
the  following  day,  but  in  exactly  what  man- 
ner I  do  not  know,  for  he  always  refused  to 
talk  about  the  affair.  Masquerading  as  a 
woman  entailed  other  difficulties.  At  Am- 
man, in  the  hills  of  Moab,  just  east  of  the 
Jordan  River,  Lawrence  went  through  the 
Turkish  lines  disguised  as  a  Bedouin  gypsy. 
After  having  spent  the  afternoon  prowling 
around  the  defences  of  an  important  railway 
station,  which  he  decided  impossible  of 
capture  by  the  Arabs  at  that  time  because 
of  the  large  garrison  and  the  commanding 
artillery  position,  he  started  toward  the 
desert.  A  party  of  Turkish  soldiers  who 
had  been  looking  with  favorable  eyes  at  the 
Bedouin  "woman"  started  in  hot  pursuit. 
For  more  than  a  mile  they  followed  Lawrence 
trying  to  make  love  to  him  and  jeering  at 
him  when  he  repulsed  their  long  distance 
advances. 

One  of  the  most  important  Turkish 
strongholds  on  the  border  of  the  Arabian 
desert  was  the  town  of  Kerak  near  the  south 
end  of  the  Dead  Sea.  One  night  Lawrence, 
disguised  as  a  Bedouin,  went  through  the 
Turkish  lines  with  Sheik  Trad  Ibn  Nueiris  of 
the  Beni  Sakr  tribe.  There  were  only  300 
Turks  in  the  garrison  at  that  moment. 
Lawrence  and  the  sheik  had  supper  with  one 
of  Trad's  friends.  In  honor  of  their  distin- 
guished visitors  the  Arab  villagers  dragged 
sheep  and  goats  into  the  streets,  built  large  fires  and 
feasted  and  circled  in  wild  war  dances  until  late  in 
the  night.  The  members  of  the  Turkish  garrison  were 
so  frightened  that  they  locked  themselves  in  their 
barracks.  After  the  celebration  Lawrence  and  his 
companion  left  Kerak  and  returned  to  Akaba.  The  result 
of  this  unimportant  little  episode  was  that  2,000  more 
Turkish  troops  were  withdrawn  from  the  forces  opposing 
Allenby  in  Palestine  and  sent  down  to  Kerak.  Lawrence 
attained  his  two  objects  in  his  extended  and  adventurous 
tour  of  enemy  territory — he  spread  propaganda  broadcast 
for  Arabian  nationalism  among  the  Arab  tribes  still  under 
Turkish  jurisdiction,  and  he  obtained  information  enough 
to  fill  an  encyclopedia  on  the  Turkish  and  German  mili- 
tary plans.  He  went  over  every  inch  of  territory  so 
thoroughly  that  during  the  last  drive  in  the  campaign  he 
knew  the  country  and  the  Turkish  lines  better  than  the 
Turks  themselves. 
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After  the  capture  of  the  ancient  seaport  of  Akaba,  the 
most  important  strategical  point  on  the  northwest 
Arabian  coast,  the  Arabian  revolution  developed  into  an 
invasion  of  Syria.  From  that  time  the  Hedjaz  army 
formed  the  right  wing  of  Field  Marshal  Allenby's  forces. 
It  was  imperative  that  General  Allenby  and  Colonel 
Lawrence  should  make  their  plans  coincide.  Allenby  had 
liberated  all  of  southern  Palestine  up  to  a  line  just  north  of 
Jerusalem,  e.xtending  across  the  country  from  the  Jordan 
valley  to  the  Mediterranean  between  Jaffa  and  Haifa. 
There  were  two  courses  open  to  Allenby,  either  to  fight 
the  Turks  north  little  by  little  or  to  crush  the  Turkish 
power  in  the  East  with  one  sweeping  blow.  The  Com- 
mander-in-Chief decided  on  the  latter  course. 

In  June,  1918,  when  Ludendorff  was  making  his  last 
drive  toward  Paris  and  the  Channel  ports,  the  Allies  were 
so  hard  pressed  on  the  western  front  that  they  had  to  ask 
Allenby  to  send  many  of  his  divisions  from  Palestine 
as  reinforcements  to  France.  Allenby  had  intended  to 
launch  his  final  attack  against  the  Turkish  lines  north  of 
Jerusalem  early  in  the  summer,  but  the  Allied  reverses  on 
the  western  front  disrupted  all  his  plans.  It  was  neces- 
sary for  him  to  create  a  new  army  made  up,  to  a  great 
extent,  of  raw  Indian  troops  brought  over  from  Mesopo- 
tamia. This  complete  reconstruction  of  the  Allied  forces 
in  the  Holy  Land  was  a  hard  blow  to  Allenby.  Instead 
of  attacking  the  Turks  in  northern  Palestine  in  June  or 
July  it  seemed  impossible  to  stage  the  smashing  campaign 
before  October  or  November.  Lawrence  was  convinced 
that  the  delay  would  make  it  almost  impossible  for  him  to 
give  much  assistance  on  the  right  flank,  because  his 
restive  Bedouins  would  have  to  take  their  flocks  to  winter 
pastures  in  central  Arabia  and,  in  addition,  the  autumn 
rains  would  impede  military  operations. 

By  superhuman  effort  Allenby  whipped  his  raw  recruits 
into  shape.  Toward  the  end  of  August  he  dispatched  an 
aeroplane  into  Arabia  with  the  welcome  message  for 
Lawrence  that  he  would  be  ready  for  the  attack  early 
in  September.  In  view  of  the  stupendous  task  before 
them,  supplied  with  so  many  untrained  troops,  Allenby 
and  Lawrence  realized  that  the  Turks  had  to  be  defeated 
by  strategy  rather  than  force.  The  plan  in  a  nutshell  was 
to  dupe  the  Turks  with  a  moving  picture  of  Allenby 
pushing  straight  up  along  the  Jordan  River  from  the 
Dead  Sea  toward  Galilee.  Allenby's  first  move  was  to 
shift  the  great  camel  hospitals  from  south  Palestine  to  the 
Jordan  valley,  within  fifteen  miles  of  the  Turkish  lines. 
Next,  hundreds  of  condemned  and  worn-out  tents  were 
shipped  up  over  the  "Milk  and  Honey"  railway  from 
Egypt.  All  the  captured  Turkish  cannon  were  brought 
down  into  the  Jordan  valley  and  kept  blazing  away  at 
the  hills  of  Moab.  Ten  thousand  horse  blankets  were 
thrown  over  the  bushes  in  the  Jordan  valley  region  and 
tied  up  to  look  like  horse  lines.  Five  new  pontoon  bridges 
were  flung  across  the  river.  The  sacred  valley  of  the 
Jordan  was  filled  with  all  the  properties  for  a  sham  battle 
of  the  ages.  Since  the  Greeks  captured  Troy  with  the 
famous  wooden  horse,  such  a  remarkable  bit  of  camou- 
flage has  never  been  put  over  on  a  credulous  enemy. 
When  the  German  reconnaisance  aeroplanes  flew  over 
the  Jordan  they  buzzed  back  to  the  Turkish  headquarters 
with  the  important  news  that  Allenby  had  placed  two  new- 
divisions  in  this  sector. 

Lawrence,   also,   lent   a   helping   hand   in   duping   the 
Turks.     He  led  300  members  of  Allenby's  camel  corps 


around  the  southern  end  of  the  Dead  Sea  and  up  along  the 
edge  of  the  Arabian  desert  for  a  raid  on  Amman.  This 
was  merely  a  feint,  but  it  confirmed  the  Turks  in  the  belief 
that  the  valley  of  the  historic  river  was  swarming  with  all 
of  Allenby's  forces.  Lawrence  sent  one  of  the  most 
prominent  chiefs  of  the  Beni  Sakr  up  to  Damascus  with 
$35,000  in  gold  to  buy  barley.  He  bought  recklessly  in 
every  town  and  village  on  the  eastern  border  of  Syria. 
The  Turks,  knowing  well  that  Emir  Feisal's  cavalry 
could  not  use  such  quantities  of  grain,  immediately 
figured  out  that  the  barley  was  intended  for  Allenby's 
forces  in  the  Jordan  advance.  Lawrence  also  started  the 
rumor  running  through  the  Arab  army  that  all  of  Emir 
Feisal's  divisions  were  going  to  attack  Deraa  just  south 
of  Damascus. 

"As  a  matter  of  fact,"  Lawrence  remarked,  "we  had 
every  intention  of  attacking  Deraa,  but  we  spread  the 
news  so  far  and  wide  that  the  Turks  refused  to  believe  it. 
Then  in  deadly  secrecy  we  confided  to  a  chosen  few  in  the 
inner  circle  that  we  were  going  to  attack  Amman.  But 
we  were  not." 

This  "secret",  of  course,  leaked  out  and  was  betrayed  to 
the  Turks,  who  immediately  shifted  the  greater  part  of 
their  forces  to  the  vicinity  of  Amman,  just  as  Lawrence 
wanted  them  to  do.  Even  when  the  advance  actually 
started,  none  but  Emir  Feisal,  Colonel  Joyce  and  Law- 
rence knew  that  the  attack  was  to  center  on  Deraa. 

The  camouflage  army  on  the  Jordan  was  a  complete  suc- 
cess. As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  were  only  three  battalions 
of  able-bodied  troops  in  that  part  of  the  Holy  Land,  two  of 
them  made  up  of  newly  arrived  Jewish  troops  from  the 
British  Isles  and  the  United  States.  If  the  Turks  had 
known  the  truth  they  could  probably  have  sent  down  one 
brigade,  pushed  up  behind  Allenby's  lines  and  recaptured 
Jerusalem.  Allenby  was  taking  enormous  chances,  but 
great  men  usually  do.  The  Commander-in-Chief  sup- 
plied his  troops  in  the  Jordan  valley  with  but  three  weeks' 
rations,  in  order  that  he  might  use  all  the  transports  for 
his  main  army.  His  supply  people  were  frantic.  They 
said  the  troops  along  the  Jordan  must  be  given  eight 
weeks'  food,  but  Allenby  knew  he  was  perfectly  safe  so 
long  as  his  plan  for  one  final  smash  went  through  without 
a  hitch. 

Allenby  could  not  engage  the  Turks  in  pitched  battle 
with  his  smafl  and  poorly  trained  army,  so  his  object  was 
to  draw  all  the  Turkish  reserves  to  the  wrong  place  the 
Jordan  valley.  Colonel  Lawrence  and  Emir  Feisal 
started  north  from  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Akaba  to 
cooperate  with  Allenby  early  in  September.  It  was 
Lawrence's  plan  to  build  up  a  new  army  recruited  from 
the  Arabs  of  the  north  Arabian  desert  and  Syrian  de- 
serters from  the  Turkish  forces.  He  did  not  take  many 
Hejaz  Arabs  along  on  this  final  expedition.  When  his 
caravans  started  on  their  way  up  the  Wadi  Araba,  the 
desolate  valley  between  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Akaba 
and  the  Dead  Sea,  his  equipment  consisted  of  2,000 
baggage  camels,  4.50  Arab  regulars  mounted  on  camels,  4 
Arab  machine-gun  units,  2  aeroplanes,  3  Rolls-Royce 
armored  cars,  a  demolition  company  of  picked  men  from 
the  Egyptian  oamel  corps  (to  assist  him  in  blowing  up 
the  Turkish  lines  of  communication),  a  battalion  of 
Ghurkhas  from  India  mounted  on  camels,  and  4  mountain 
guns  manned  by  French  Algerians.  In  addition,  Law- 
rence and  Shereef  Nasir  had  their  private  bodyguard  of 
100  picked  Bedouins.     His  total  force  amounted  to  1,000 
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men  mounted  on  camels.  Lawrence's  motto  on  this 
expedition,  as  on  all  others,  was  "No  margin".  Law- 
rence's forces  had  to  march  500  miles  across  the  desert 
under  stupendous  transport  difficulties,  but  they  made 
the  journey  in  a  fortnight. 

Allenby  had  asked  Lawrence  to  come  north  with  his 
Arabian  army  and  cut  the  Turkish  railway  lines  which 
branch  off  from  Deraa.  The  sham  attack  in  the  Jordan 
valley  had  been  scheduled  for  September  eighteenth,  al- 
though the  real  attack  against  the  Turks  was  made  on 
the  nineteenth  many  miles  away  near  Jaffa,  on  the  Medi- 
terranean Sea.  All  the  Turkish  ammunition  and  food 
came  down  from  Turkey  and  northern  Syria  over 
the  Damascus-Palestine-Amman-Medina  Railway.  The 
Arabs'  program  was  to  swing  around  the  eastern  end  of 
the  Turkish  lines  in  the  desert,  dash  up  behind  the  Turks 
and  cut  all  the  rail  communications  around  Deraa. 
The  supply  problem  in  this  maneuver  was  particularly 
desperate  for  Lawrence.  It  was  especially  difficult  for 
his  forces  to  carry  enough  ammunition,  and  for  his  ar- 
mored cars  and  aeroplanes  to  load  up  with  enough  gaso- 
line to  pull  through.  The  distance  from  Akaba  to  Azarak 
is  290  miles.  During  that  part  of  the  journey  there  were 
wells  only  at  three  places,  Jefer,  Bair  and  Ammari,  where 
the  camels  could  be  watered.  His  little  band  had  to  live 
from  hand  to  mouth. 

Lawrence's  original  plan  to  gather  under  his  standard 
the  enormous  Rualla  tribe  which  fills  the  north  Arabian 
desert,  and  then  descend  in  force  upon  the  Hauran  hill 
country  to  make  a  direct  assault  on  Deraa,  was  spoiled 
by  a  rather  unfortunate  outburst  of  King  Hussein  against 
Jaffa  Pasha  and  the  senior  officers  of  the  northern  army, 
which  upset  the  morale  and  temper  of  an  important  part 
of  the  forces.     As  a  result,  the  Rualla  never  came  to- 


gether and  it  was  necessary  for  Lawrence  to  modify  his 
scheme.  In  the  end  he  decided  to  carry  out  a  flying  attack 
on  the  railways  north,  west  and  south  of  Deraa  with  his 
regular  troops,  assisted  by  the  Druses  of  the  Hauran  and 
a  handful  of  the  Rualla  horse  under  Khalid  and  Trad 
Shaalan.  Before  starting  this  attack,  Lawrence  made  a 
feint  against  Amman  off  to  the  south  just  east  of  Jericho. 
At  the  same  time  he  sent  one  of  his  men  with  secret  in- 
structions to  collect  barley  dumps  for  the  Arabs  and 
British,  supposedly  for  use  in  the  combined  attack  which 
the  Turks  were  expecting  .\llenby  and  the  Arabs  to  make 
against  Amman  and  Es  Salt  on  the  eighteenth.  Law- 
rence sent  word  to  the  members  of  the  Beni  Sakr  tribe  to 
mass  in  the  desert  near  Amman.  The  rumor  of  this,  con- 
firmed by  AUenby's  mobilization  of  his  great  camouflage 
army  in  the  Jordan  valley,  kept  the  eyes  of  the  Turks 
fixed  eastward  on  the  Jordan  where  their  lines  were  very 
long,  expensive  in  men,  and,  despite  their  best  efforts, 
inevitably  vulnerable  to  Lawrence's  small  but  mobile 
forces. 

On  the  thirteenth,  Lawrence,  accompanied  by  the  men 
whom  he  had  reserved  for  the  big  attack  on  Deraa,  left 
Azarak  and  marched  into  the  Es  Salt  foothills.  On  the 
fifteenth,  at  Umtaiye,  thirteen  miles  southeast  of  Deraa, 
the  male  population  of  nearly  all  the  villages  of  the  Hau- 
ran joined  him  in  a  body.  Among  them  was  Sheik  Tallal 
el  Hareidhin  of  Tafas,  the  finest  fighter  in  the  Hauran, 
who  had  accompanied  Lawrence  on  some  of  his  spring 
expeditions  behind  the  Turkish  lines.  He  acted  as  guide 
for  the  expedition  from  this  point  and  sponsored  Law- 
rence's cause  in  every  village.  Lawrence  told  me  that  if 
it  had  not  been  for  his  courage,  energy  and  honesty,  some 
of  the  tribes  of  the  country  through  which  they  passed, 
who  were  blood  enemies  of  King  Hussein  and  Emir  Feisal, 
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might  easily  have  wrecked  all  their  plans.  Probably 
20,000  or  30,000  Arab  villagers  and  nomads  joined  Law- 
rence at  diflferent  points  in  this  grand  finale  to  the  Near 
Eastern  campaign. 

It  was  Lawrence's  intention  to  put  himself  and  his 
troops  between  the  important  railway  junction  at  Deraa 
and  the  Turkish  armies  in  Palestine  in  order  to  make  the 
enemy  reinforce  their  isolated  garrison  at  Deraa  with 
troops  from  the  Palestine  front,  who  otherwise  would  be 
opposing  Allenby's  advance.  It  was  also  necessary  for 
Lawrence  to  cut  the  railway  south  of  Deraa  as  well  as  to 
the  west,  between  that  junction  and  Palestine,  simply  in 
order  to  give  color  to  the  supposed  attack  against  the 
Turkish  Fourth  Army  occupying  the  upper  Jordan  valley. 
The  only  unit  available  for  putting  the  railway  out  of 
business  consisted  of  the  armored  cars.  The  cars,  plus 
Lawrence,  whizzed  gloriously  down  the  railway  line  and 
captured  one  post  before  the  open-mouthed  Turks  real- 
ized what  had  happened.  This  post  commanded  a  very 
attractive  railway  bridge,  149  kilos  south  of  Damascus, 
on  which  was  inscribed  a  flattering  dedication  of  the 
bridge  to  old  Abdul  Hamid,  the  Red  Sultan.  Lawrence 
planted  more  of  his  "tulips,"  consisting  of  150  pounds  of 
gun  cotton,  at  both  ends  and  in  the  center.  The  bridge 
vanished  in  thin  air.  After  the  stations  were  wrecked,  to 
make  a  clean  job  of  the  affair,  the  cars  started  on  at  high 
speed,  but  they  got  stranded  and  it  was  impos- 
sible for  Lawrence  to  catch  up  with  the  army 
he  had  left  in  the  Hauran  until  after  dawn  on 
the  seventeenth  of  September.  On  his  return 
he  crossed  the  railroad  five  miles  north  of 
Deraa  where  he  suppressed  another  post  and 
wiped  out' a  Kurdish  cavalry  detachment. 
There,  just  to  keep  himself  in  good  practice, 
he  blew  up  another  bridge  and  tore  up  600 
pairs  of  rails. 

After  he  had  blown  up  enough  of  the  rail- 
road in  the  vicinity  of  Deraa  to  keep  the 
Turks  quiet  for  a  while,  Lawrence  and  his 
men  ascended  a  high  promontory  called 
Mount  Tell  Ara,  which  commanded  a  pan- 
oramic view  of  Deraa,  four  miles  away. 
Through  his  spy  glasses  he  made  out  nine 
machines  on  the  enemy's  aerodrome.  For 
several  hours  during  the  morning  the  German 
aviators  had  everything  their  own  way  and 
played  the  mischief  with  Lawrence's  troops, 
dropping  bombs  and  firing  machine  guns. 
The  Arabs  tried  to  defend  themselves  from 
the  ground  with  their  light  artillery,  but  got 
much  the  worst  of  it,  until  Lawrence's  one 
surviving  machine,  an  antiquated  old  bus, 
flew  in  from  Azarak  and  sailed  square  into 
the  middle  of  the  whole  German  squadron. 
Lawrerice  and  his  followers  watched  this 
fracas  with  mixed  feelings,  for  each  of  the 
four  enemy  two-seaters  and  four  scout  planes 
was  more  than  the  equal  of  the  one  British 
machine.  By  good  luck  or  skill,  the  single 
plane  defending  the  Arabs  cruised  right 
through  the  German  birdmen  and  led  the 
whole  circus  off  to  the  westward.  Twenty 
minutes  later  the  plucky  "B.  E."  came  tearing 
back  through  the  air  with  its  attendant 
swarm  of  enemy  planes  and  signalled  down 


to  Lawrence  that  it  had  run  out  of  petrol.  It  landed 
within  fifty  yards  of  the  Arab  column  and  flopped 
over  on  its  back.  A  German  Halberstadt  dived 
down  at  once  and  scored  a  direct  hit  with  a  bomb 
that  blew  the  little  British  machine  into  bits.  Fortun- 
ately the  pilot  had  jumped  out  of  his  seat  a  moment 
before.  The  only  part  of  the  "B.  E."  that  was  not 
destroyed  was  the  Lewis  machine  gun.  Within  half  an 
hour  the  pilot  had  transferred  it  to  a  Ford  truck  and  was 
tearing  around  outside  Deraa,  raking  the  Turks  with 
his  tracer  bullets. 

Meanwhile  Lawrence  dashed  off  to  join  the  column  he 
had  just  sent  on  in  the  direction  of  Mezerib.  An  hour 
after  reaching  it  he  had  cut  the  main  Turkish  telegraph 
lines  between  Palestine  and  Syria.  This  proved  a  vast 
source  of  inconvenience  and  annoyance  to  the  enemy  up 
to  the  time  of  their  complete  capitulation  before  the  com- 
bined British  and  Arabian  armies.  At  Mezerib  several 
thousand  more  inhabitants  of  the  Hauran  joined  with  the 
Arabian  forces.  The  following  day  Lawrence  and  his 
column  marched  on  along  the  railway  toward  Palestine, 
into  the  very  heart  of  the  Turkish  area.  They  spent 
most  of  that  day  planting  mines.  Near  Nasib  Lawrence 
blew  up  his  seventy-ninth  and  his  last  bridge—  thus  bring- 
ing to  a  close  his  long  and  successful  dynamiting  career. 

The  column  slept  soundly  at  Nasib  the  night  of  the 


THOMAS  LAWRENCE,  ADOPTED  SON  OF  THE   DESERT 


Disguised  As  an  Arab  Woman,  He  Boldly  Entered  Enemy  Territory 
and  Obtained  Information  That  Helped  Defeat  tlie  Turks 
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ARAB  CLANS  ON  THE  WAR-PATH  TO  THE  TUNE,  "THE  CAMELS  ARE  COMING" 

From  All  Parts  of  the  Desert,  the  Bedouins  Came  to  Join  Lawrence  and  Allenby  in  the  Final  Palestine 
Operation  That  Annihilated  the  Turkish  Army  and  Ended  the  War  in  the  Land  of  the  Arabian  Nights 


eighteenth  after  a  good  day's  work.  The  next  morning, 
bright  and  early,  Lawrence  marched  camels,  horses  and 
Arabs  off  to  Umtaiye,  where  he  was  rejoined  by  the  arm- 
ored cars.  During  the  morning  an  enemy  aerodrome  was 
sighted  near  the  railway,  and  Lawrence,  with  two  of  the 
armored  cars,  sped  across  open  country  for  a  near  view. 
They  found  three  German  two-seaters  in  front  of  the 
hangars.  If  it  had  not  been  for  a  deep  gully  intervening, 
the  two  armored  cars  would  have  rushed  them.  As  it 
was,  two  of  the  Germans  "took  off"  and  circled  around 
like  great  birds,  pouring  streams  of  lead  down  on  the 
Rolls-Royce  machines,  while  at  the  same  time  Lawrence 
and  the  crews  inside  the  turrets  finished  the  third  aero- 
plane with  1500  bullets.  As  the  armored  cars  started 
back  to  Umtaiye,  the  Germans  swooped  down  on  them 
four  times  and  dropped  bombs,  but  all  were  badly  placed 
and  the  cars  escaped  unhurt.  Speaking  of  his  impression 
of  armored  car  work,  Lawrence  once  remarked  to  me,  "It 
is  fighting  de  luxe." 

At  about  the  same  time  the  Arab  regulars,  under  Jaffa 
Pasha,  went  down  to  have  a  look  at  the  first  large  bridge 
which  Lawrence  had  destroyed  in  the  vicinity  of  Deraa. 
They  found  it  nearly  repaired,  but  after  a  sharp  fight  they 
drove  off  its  guards,  some  very  persistent  German  ma- 
chine-gunners, destroyed  more  of  the  line  and  burned  the 
great  timber  framework  erected  by  the  Turks  during  the 
intervening  seven  days.  In  this  sharp  battle  the  armored 
cars  and  French  detachment  and  the  Rualla  horse  under 
Nuri  Shaalan  plunged  into  the  heart  of  things.  Nuri  is  a 
quiet  retiring  man  of  few  words  and  great  deeds.  He  is 
intelligent,  well  informed,  decisive,  full  of  quiet  humor, 
and  Lawrence  once  remarked  that  he  was  the  finest 
Arab  sheik  he  had  ever  met.  Jaffa  Pasha,  who  also 
slashed  his  way  brilliantly  through  this  battle,  is  of  a  rich 
and  noble  Bagdad  family.     His  history  is  full  of  romantic 


vicissitudes.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  he  was  a  gen- 
eral on  the  Turkish  staff,  and  was  sent  across  in  a  sub- 
marine from  Constantinople  to  north  Africa  to  organize 
the  Senussi  Arabs.  He  led  them  in  a  campaign  against 
the  British.  In  the  first  battle  he  defeated  the  British: 
the  second  battle  was  a  draw;  and  in  the  third  he  was 
defeated  and  captured  by  the  Dorset  yeomanry,  and  im- 
prisoned in  the  great  citadel  at  Cairo.  In  trying  to  escape 
at  the  end  of  three  months,  he  broke  his  ankle  and  was 
recaptured  in  the  moat  under  the  citadel.  The  British 
put  him  on  parole.  In  the  Hedjaz  revolution  he  volun- 
teered as  a  private  under  Feisal,  but  did  such  remarkable 
work  that  he  was  soon  made  a  commander  in  the  regular 
Arab  army,  composed  of  deserters  from  the  Turks.  In 
the  war,  Jaffa  Pasha  received  the  German  Iron  Cross  at 
the  Dardanelles  and  the  Turkish  Crescent  for  his  Senussi 
campaign,  and  was  made  a  Commander  of  the  Order  of 
St.  Michael  and  St.  George  by  the  British.  Allenby  ac- 
corded him  this  last  honor  at  headquarters  at  Ramleh,  and 
the  guard  of  honor  on  this  occasion  was  the  same  Dorset 
yeomanry  who  had  captured  Jaffa  Pasha  the  year  before. 
All  had  gone  well  with  the  preliminary  plans  for  Al- 
lenby's  drive  in  Palestine.  But  until  twenty-four  hours 
before  the  attack  was  launched  on  the  nineteenth,  the 
Commander-in-Chief  himself  did  not  know  whether  he 
was  going  to  win  or  not.  If  the  Turks  and  Germans  had 
discovered  the  real  plan,  and  had  not  been  deceived  into 
thinking  that  both  the  British  and  Arabian  forces  were 
going  to  concentrate  on  Amman  and  attempt  to  push 
north  up  the  Jordan  valley,  and  if  the  enemy  had  merely 
withdrawn  its  right  wing  on  the  Mediterranean  coast 
from  the  river  Auja  across  Palestine  to  Samaria,  which 
would  have  meant  a  retirement  of  only  ten  miles  along 
the  entire  front,  Allenby's  whole  blow  would  have  been 
w^asted  and  Lawrence's  brilliant  operations  around  D^raa 
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BRITISH  ARMORED  CARS  DOING  THEIR  BIT  IN  THE  ARABIAN  CAMPAIGN 

For  Quick  Action  in  Capturing  Turkish  Railroad  Posts  and  Silencing  Impudent  German  Planes,  the  Armored 
Cars  Were  Most  Useful.     Lawrence  Described  Armored  Car  Work  as  "Fighting  de  Luxe" 


would  have  been  in  vain.  Lawrence  was  gambling  with- 
out a  margin.  He  did  not  have  sufficient  supplies  for 
two  extra  days.  Of  course,  Allenby  and  Lawrence  would 
not  have  suffered  any  heavy  losses,  but  on  the  other  hand, 
they  would  not  have  rung  the  curtain  down  in  Arabia  and 
Palestine.  But  there  were  no  "ifs".  The  enemy  walked 
like  lambs  for  the  slaughter  right  into  the  prepared  trap. 

On  the  whole,  this  last  joint  operation  of  the  British 
and  Arabian  forces  was  one  of  the  most  marvelous  pieces 
of  staff  planning  in  all  military  annals.  It  was  a  game  of 
chess  played  by  experts  on  an  international  board. 
Never  before  was  there  a  similar  campaign.  It  was  a 
complete  reversal  of  all  Marshal  Foch's  principles.  Al- 
lenby and  Lawrence  went  back  of  the  Napoleonic  wars, 
to  the  battles  of  the  eighteenth  century,  when  generals 
won  by  maneuver  and  strategy  instead  of  by  tactics  (the 
term  "tactics"  referring  to  the  science  of  handling  men 
under  fire).  In  this,  the  most  brilliant  and  spectacular 
military  operation  in  the  world's  history,  Allenby  lost 
only  450  men,  although  he  completely  annihilated  the 
Turkish  army,  captured  over  100,000  Turks,  advanced 
more  than  300  miles  in  less  than  a  month  and  broke  the 
backbone  of  the  Turkish  Empire.  Part  of  the  credit 
should  go  to  Brigadier  General  Bartholomew.  Allenby 
is  colossal.  He  needs  a  needle-sharp  man  to  complete 
him.  He  had  such  an  officer  and  strategist  in  General 
Bartholomew. 

Allenby's  complete  plan,  which  involved  the  destruc- 
tion of  all  the  Turkish  effectives  with  one  sweeping  blow, 
was  known  only  to  four  people;  the  Commander-in-Chief 
himself,  his  Chief-of-Staff,  Major-General  Boles,  General 
Bartholomew  and  Colonel  Lawrence.  Not  even  Emir 
Feisal  or  King  Hussein  knew  what  was  going  to  happen. 

At  five  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  eighteenth  of 
September,    1917,    General    Bartholomew    came   to    his 


office  at  headquarters  in  Ramleh  and  anxiously  said  to 
the  staff  officer  on  duty:  "Has  there  been  any  change?" 
"No,  the  Turks  are  still  there,"  replied  thelatter.  "Good !" 
said  Bartholomew.  "We  will  take  at  least  30,000  pris- 
oners before  this  show  is  over."  He  did  not  dream  that 
the  Allied  forces  would  capture  three  times  30,000  Turks. 

The  deception  of  the  enemy  had  been  perfect  in  every 
detail.  When  Allenby's  forces  entered  Nazareth,  which 
had  been  the  German  and  Turkish  Palestine  headquarters, 
they  found  papers  indicating  that  the  German  High  Com- 
mand had  been  certain  the  attack  would  take  place  in  the 
Jordan  valley.  Field  Marshal  von  Sanders  had  been 
"taken  in"  down  to  the  last  point. 

When  Lawrence  started  his  operations  around  Deraa, 
von  Sanders  did  exactly  what  his  opponents  wanted  him 
to  do.  He  sent  his  last  reserves  to  Deraa,  so  that  when 
Allenby's  troops  once  smashed  through  the  Turkish  front 
lines  they  had  fairly  clear  "going"  ahead  of  them.  At 
the  important  railway  junction  of  Afuleh,  on  the  evening 
of  the  nineteenth,  the  Turkish  motor  lorries  came  stream- 
ing in  for  supplies,  not  knowing  that  all  their  great  depots 
were  in  the  hands  of  Allenby's  men.  As  they  rumbled 
into  the  supply  station,  a  British  officer  remarked  politely 
to  one  and  all:  "Would  you  mind  going  this  way,  please?" 
That  lasted  for  four  hours,  until  the  news  spread  through 
the  Turkish  back  area  that  Allenby's  troops  had  taken 
Afuleh,  the  railway  junction  in  the  center  of  the  plain  of 
Esdraelon,  where  the  Turkish  railway  which  connects 
Constantinople,  Damascus  and  the  Holy  Land  branches 
out,  one  line  extending  down  into  Samaria  and  the  other 
east  to  Haifa  on  the  Mediterranean.  Afuleh  was  the 
main  supply  base  of  the  whole  Turkish  army.  After 
Allenby  had  occujiied  Afuleh  six  hours,  a  German  plane 
came  down  with  orders  to  von  Sanders  from  Hindenburg. 
The  occupants  of  the  plane  did  not  discover  their  predica- 
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ment  until  they  left  their  machines  and  walked  over  to 
local  headquarters  to  report.  To  their  chagrin,  they  had 
to  turn  over  the  orders  to  Allenby's  men. 

By  September  twenty-fourth,  Allenby's  forces  had  ad- 
vanced so  far  that  the  entire  Turkish  Fourth  Army, 
concentrated  around  Amman  and  the  Jordan  on  the 
mission  of  attacking  empty  tents  and  horse  blankets, 
had  been  ordered  back  to  defend  Deraa  and  Damascus. 
The  Turkish  Fourth  generals  were  infuriated  when  they 
discovered  that  the  railway  line  had  been  cut.  They 
attempted  to  retreat  north  along  their  motor  roads  with 
all  their  guns  and  transport.  Lawrence  and  his  cavalry 
did  not  intend  to  pave  their  retreat  with  roses.  Sta- 
tioned on  the  hills  they  poured  down  such  an  incessant 
stream  of  bullets  that  the  Turks  were  forced  to  abandon 
all  their  guns  and  carts  between  Mafrak  and  Nasib. 
Hundreds  were  slaughtered.  The  formal  column  of 
retreat  broke  up  into  a  confused  mass  of  fugitives  who 
never  had  a  minute's  peace  to  re-form  their  lines.  British 
aeroplanes  added  the  finishing  touch  by  dropping  bombs, 
and  the  Turkish  Fourth  Army  scattered  panic-stricken  in 
all  directions. 

Lawrence  now  decided  to  put  himself  between  Deraa 
and  Damascus,  hoping  to  force  the  immediate  evacuation 
of  Deraa,  and  thus  pick  up  the  sorry  fragments  of  the 
crack  Turkish  Fourth  Army  as  it  emerged  from  Deraa, 
and  also  harass  other  remnants  of  Turkish  armies  in 
Palestine  that  might  attempt  to  escape  north.  Ac- 
cordingly, at  the  head  of  his  camel  corps,  he  made  a 
hurried  forced  march  northward  on  the  twenty-fifth,  and 
by  the  afternoon  of  the  twenty-sixth  swept  down  on  the 
Turkish  railway  near  Ghazale  and  Ezra  on  the  road  to 
Damascus.  This  rapid  maneuver  took  the  panic-stricken 
Turks  completely  .by  surprise.  Just  the  previous  day 
they  had  worked  feverishly  on  the  railway  line  and  had 
reopened  it  for  traffic  at  the  points  where  Lawrence  had 
damaged  it  a  week  earlier.  He  planted  a  few  hundred 
"tulips"  and  put  the  line  out  of  commission  permanently, 
penning  six  complete  trains  in  Deraa.  Fantastic  reports 
of  disaster  spread  like  wildfire  throughout  Syria,  and  the 
Turks  at  once  began  the  evacuation  of  Deraa  by  road. 

At  dawn  on  the  twenty-seventh,  Lawrence  and  his 
cavalry  were  already  scouting  the  surrounding  country 
and  captured  two  Austro-Turk  machine-gun  companies 
placed  across  a  road  to  oppose  Allenby's  approaching 
columns.  Then  Lawrence  climbed  to  the  summit  of  a 
high  hill  in  the  vicinity,  called  Sheik  Saad,  whence  he 
could  sweep  the  countryside  with  his  glasses.  Whenever 
he  saw  a  small  enemy  column  appearing  on  the  horizon,  he 
jumped  on  his  horse  and  accompanied  by  900  picked  men, 
only  too  eager  for  that  kind  of  diversion,  charged  into 
the  midst  of  them  as  if  they  had  been  tin  soldiers  and 
serenely  took  them  all  prisoners.  If  from  his  observation 
station  on  the  hill  he  saw  a  column  that  was  too  large  for 
him  to  tackle,  he  lay  low  and  let  it  pass. 

About  noon  an  aeroplane  dropped  Lawrence  a  message 
stating  that  two  columns  of  Turks  were  advancing  on  him. 
One,  6,000  strong,  was  coming  from  Deraa;  the  other, 
2,000  strong,  from  Mazerib.  Lawrence  decided  that  the 
second  was  about  his  size.  Sending  for  some  of  his 
regulars  who  were  gathering  stray  Turks  like  daisies  a 
few  miles  away,  he  dashed  off  to  intercept  the  Turks  near 
Tafas.  At  the  same  time  he  sent  the  Hauran  horsemen 
in  the  other  direction  to  hang  on  the  skirts  of  the  column 
of  Turks  to  annoy  them.     The  Turks  reached  Tafas  a 


short  time  before  Lawrence  and  brutally  mistreated  all  the 
women  and  children  of  the  village.  Shereef  Bey,  com- 
mander of  the  Turkish  Lancers,  at  the  rear  guard  of  the 
column,  ordered  all  the  people  massacred,  including  the 
women  and  children.  Tallal,  head  sheik  of  this  village  of 
Tafas,  who  had  been  a  great  tower  of  strength  with 
Lawrence  from  the  beginning  and  one  of  the  boldest 
horsemen  in  north  Arabia,  was  riding  at  the  front  of  the 
Arab  column  with  Lawrence  and  Auda  Abu  Tayi  when 
they  came  upon  the  wives  and  children  of  his  kinsmen 
lying  in  pools  of  blood  in  the  road.  With  a  horrible  cry, 
he  wrapped  his  head-cloth  about  his  face,  spurred  his 
horse  viciously,  and  rocking  in  his  saddle  galloped  full 
speed  into  the  midst  of  the  retiring  Turkish  column.  He 
fell  with  his  horse,  riddled  with  Turkish  machine-gun 
bullets  and  wounded  by  scores  of  lance  points. 

With  Auda's  help  Lawrence  charged  the  Turkish 
column  and  cut  it  into  three  parts.  Two  German  ma- 
chine-gun companies  resisted  magnificently  and  escaped, 
with  the  Turkish  Commander-in-Chief,  Djemal  Pasha, 
in  his  car  in  their  midst.  The  Arabs  wiped  out  the 
second  section  completely  after  a  bitter  hand-to-hand 
struggle.  No  prisoners  were  taken  because  the  Arabs 
were  wild  with  rage  over  the  Tafas  massacre.  Two 
hundred  and  fifty  German  prisoners  had  been  captured 
during  the  day,  but  when  the  Arabs  discovered  one  of 
Lawrence's  men  with  a  fractured  thigh  pinned  to  the 
ground  with  two  German  bayonets,  they  acted  like  en- 
raged bulls.  Turning  their  machine  guns  on  the  re- 
maining prisoners,  they  wiped  them  out. 

After  the  encounter,  Nuri  Shaalan,  at  the  head  of  the 
Rualla  horse,  rode  straight  into  the  main  street  of  Deraa. 
There  were  two  or  three  fights  on  the  way,  but  they  took 
the  town  in  a  whirlwind  gallop.  The  next  morning  Nuri 
returned  to  Lawrence  at  Tafas  with  .500  infantry  prisoners 
and  the  freedom  of  the  town  of  Deraa. 

Lawrence  and  his  army  spent  that  night — and  a  very 
uneasy  night  it  was — on  Sheik  Saad  hill.  He  did  not  feel 
certain  of  victory  since  there  was  always  a  risk  of  his  small 
force  being  washed  away  by  a  great  wave  of  the  enemy  in 
retreat.  All  that  night  the  Hauran  horsemen  clung 
tenaciously  to  the  great  Turkish  column  from  Deraa, 
made  up  of  6,000  men,  which  Lawrence  had  not  dared 
engage  in  pitched  battle.  Instead  of  sleeping  with  the 
regular  troops  at  Sheik  Saad,  Lawrence  spent  part  of  the 
night  helping  the  Hauran  cavalry,  and  at  dawn  he  rode 
off  to  the  westward  with  a  handful  of  men  until  he  met  the 
outposts  of  the  fourth  cavalry  division  of  the  British 
army.  After  guiding  them  into  Deraa  and  starting  them 
off  on  their  northward  march  toward  Damascus,  Law- 
rence galloped  back  full  speed  to  the  Hauran  cavalry. 
Although  the  Turkish  column,  when  it  left  Deraa,  was 
6,000  strong,  at  the  end  of  twenty-four  hours  only  .5,000 
remained.  One  thousand  had  been  picked  off  by  the 
Bedouins.  Eighteen  hours  more  and  there  were  3,000; 
and  after  a  point  called  Kiswe,  where  Lawrence  headed 
off  the  remnant  of  the  Turkish  Fourth  Army  and  flung 
them  into  one  of  Allenby's  cavalry  brigades  coming  from 
the  southwest,  only  2,000  remained. 

In  all,  Lawrence  and  his  scattered  force  of  wild  Bedouins 
and  regular  camel  corps  had  killed  about  .5,000  of  the 
Turks  in  this  last  operation  and  captured  more  than 
8,000  of  them,  as  well  as  L50  machine  guns  and  30  can- 
non. Some  of  the  Arab  horsemen  rode  right  on  that  eve- 
ning into  Damascus  where  the  burning  ammunition  dumps 
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DAMASCUS,  THE  FINAL  OBJECTIVE  OF  LAWRENCE'S  FORCE  OF  FIGHTING  BEDOUINS 

When  Colonel  Lawrence  Entered  Damascus,  "the  Street  Called  Straight"  and  All  the  Flat  Roofs  Were  Crowded 
with  Enthusiastic  Throngs,  Who  Pelted  Him  with  Flowers,  Curtains  and  Oriental  Carpets 


turned  night  into  day.  Back  at  Kiswe,  just  a  few  miles 
south  of  Damascus,  the  glare  of  the  fires  from  Damascus 
and  the  roar  and  reverberation  of  explosions  kept  Law- 
rence awake  most  of  the  night.  He  was  completely  worn 
out.  From  September  thirteenth  to  thirtieth,  he  had 
caught  only  occasional  snatches  of  sleep.  Mounted  on  a 
racing  camel  or  dashing  about  the  country  on  an  Arab 
steed,  riding  inside  the  turret  of  an  armored  car  or  flying 
about  in  one  of  the  fighting  planes,  he  had  led  the  relent- 
less existence  demanded  of  him  in  this  great  emergency  of 
the  war.  Now  the  end  of  the  war  was  in  sight  in  the 
Land  of  the  Arabian  Nights.  But  sleep  was  difficult  be- 
cause all  night  long  the  Turks  and  Germans  were  blowing 
up  their  ammunition  dumps  eight  miles  north  in  Damas- 
cus. With  each  explosion  the  earth  shook,  the  sky  went 
white  and  splashes  of  red  tore  great  gaps  in  the  night  as 
shells  went  off  in  the  air.  "They  are  burning  Damascus," 
Lawrence  remarked  to  his  companion,  Major  W.  F. 
Stirling.  Then  he  rolled  over  in  the  sand  and  fell 
asleep. 

The  next  morning  they  saw  Damascus  in  the  center  of 
its  gardens  as  green  and  beautiful  as  any  city  in  the  world. 
As  seen  from  afar,  against  a  background  of  the  snow- 
capped mountains  of  Lebanon,  it  is  indeed  a  gem,  and  the 
Arabs  can  hardly  be  blamed  for  regarding  it  as  the  next 
thing  to  Paradise.  Lawrence  and  Stirling  drove  into 
Damascus  in  Lawrence's  famous  Rolls-Royce,  "The  Blue 
Mist".  He  went  straight  to  the  town  hall  and  called 
together  all  the  leading  sheiks.  He  appointed  Shukri 
Ibn  Ayubi,  a  descendant  of  Saladdin,  as  the  first  military 
governor  under  the  new  regime.  Then  he  appointed  a 
chief  of  police,  a  director  of  local  transportation  and  num- 


erous other  officials.  When  this  was  finished,  Shukri, 
Auda  Abu  Tayi,  Nuri  Shaalan  and  Lawrence,  at  the  head 
of  their  Bedouin  irregulars,  proceeded  through  the  streets 
of  Damascus.  The  bazars  were  lined  with  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  people.  The  "street  called  straight"  was  so 
packed  that  the  horses  and  camels  could  hardly  squirm 
through.  The  balconies  and  house-tops  were  crowded. 
The  people  threw  nearly  everything  they  had  at 
Lawrence  and  his  companions,  including  head-cloths, 
flowers,  curtains  and  oriental  carpets.  The  inhabitants 
poured  down  attar  of  roses  on  the  entering  heroes. 

Fortunately  for  the  Arabs,  AUenby  had  not  given  any 
preliminary  orders  regarding  the  establishment  of  a 
government  at  Damascus.  Lawrence  was  wise  enough  to 
see  to  it  that  the  Arabian  army  entered  that  ancient  city 
ahead  of  the  British,  which  gave  Emir  Feisal  first  posses- 
sion of  the  place,  and,  in  spite  of  the  protest  of  the  French, 
he  was  never  ousted,  and  has  at  last  been  recognized  as 
the  ruler  of  Damascus  and  Arabian  Syria. 

Colonel  Lawrence  remained  in  Damascus  for  four  days 
as  the  virtual  ruler  of  the  city.  His  first  act  as  governor 
was  to  make  a  special  expedition  to  the  tomb  of  Saladdin, 
where  the  e.x-Kaiser,  on  the  occasion  of  his  visit  to 
Damascus  in  1898,  had  laid  a  bronze  laurel  wreath  with  the 
inscription  in  Turkish  and  Arabic,  "From  one  great 
Emperor  to  Another."  The  wreath  and  the  inscription 
and  the  decoration  of  the  Prussian  Red  Eagle  above  the 
grave  had  always  been  an  eyesore  to  Lawrence  on  his 
visit  to  Damascus  in  previous  years.  He  took  as  much 
delight  in  tearing  the  Kaiser's  fiamboyant  decorations 
off  the  tomb  of  Saladdin  as  in  driving  the  whole  Turkish 
army  out  of  Arabia. 
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THE  CRUDE  LOG  DWELLINGS  OF  THE  EARLY  RUSSIAN  COURT 

A  Scene  from  Count  Alexei  Tolstoy's  "Czar  Fyodor  Ivanovitch"  at  the  Moscow  Art  Theatre.     The  Play  Deals 
With  the  Reign  of  the  Weak  and  Incompetent  Son  of  Ivan  the  Terrible 


A   MOMENT    OF   RUSSIAN   NATIONAL   PAGEANT 

"Czar  Fyodor"  Is  the  Second  in  the  Trilogy  by  Count  Alexei  Tolstoy,  Cousin  of  Lyoff,  Which  Covers  the  "Eliza- 
bethan" Period  of  Russian  History.     "The  Death  of  Ivan  the  Terrible"  and  "Czar  Boris"  Complete  the  Trilogy 


THE  MIRROR  OF  THE  RUSSIAN  STAGE 


By  OLIVER    M.    SAYLER 


AS  darkness  falls  at  three  or  four  of  an  afternoon  in 
winter  Moscow,  it  is  a  difficult  problem  to  dis- 
pose of  the  long  evenings.  The  revolutionary 
rations  of  a  few  ounces  of  black  bread,  eked  out  by  vege- 
tables at  fabulous  prices,  or  by  a  bite  or  two  of  meat 
obtained  through  devious  channels,  are  soon  consumed 
with  little  satisfaction.  An  evening  of  fasting  around  the 
empty  samovar  is  hardly  sufficient  stimulus  even  for  the 
ready  tongue  of  the  Russian.  To  the  theatre,  then,  we 
shall  go,  in  spite  of  desultory  firing  across  the  city  and 
even  though  the  tram-cars  are  crowded  beyond  endur- 
ance and  the  streets  almost  impassable  from  snow.  To 
the  theatre  we  shall  go — not  to  the  theatre  of  bright  lights 
and  music,  designed  to  make  us  forget  the  tense  strain  of  a 
nerve-racking  present,  for  that  theatre  has  long  dis- 
appeared— but  to  the  sober,  serious  theatre  wherein  the 
difficult  past  of  Russia  is  set  forth  to  help  us  understand 
and  endure,  it  would  seem,  the  still  more  difficult  present. 
When  the  Russian  theatre,  mid-nineteenth  century,  set 
itself  the  task  of  interpreting  the  whole  te.xture  of  the 
nation's  life,  it  entered  into  the  organic  structure  of  that 
life  so  seriously  and  so  vitally  that  today  it  persists  as  the 
most  normal  institution  in  the  land  of  forgotten  czars, 
defying  revolution  and  hunger  and  social  upheaval  to 
displace  it  in  the  affections  of  the  people.  As  an  eager, 
living  store-house  of  Russian  imagination  and  aspiration 
and  self-searching,  it  provides  a  sure  retreat  in  troubled 
times  for  anxious  hearts  and  an  illuminating  panorama  of 
Russian  life  for  those  who  seek  to  understand  the  simple 
but  obscure  secrets  of  Russian  character. 

When  I  set  out  for  Moscow  in  the  fall  of  1917  to  obtain 
the  record  of  the  Russian  theatre,  I  had  faith  born  of 
Dostoievsky  that  I  would  find  that  theatre  with  its  head 
still  high  above  the  battle  and  that  it  would  prove  to  be 
foremost  of  the  theatres  of  our  time.  In  both  respects, 
my  faith  was  justified,  and  I  was  rewarded  in  addition 
with  an  intimate  insight  through  that  theatre  into  the 
heart  and  soul  of  Russian  custom,  costume  and  history, 
which  the  closest  contact  with  the  contemporary  scene 
could  not  provide. 

Like  all  the  other  Russian  arts,  the  theatre  is  intensely 
national  in  spirit  and  in  point  of  view.  At  a  time  when 
architecture  and  folk  song  comprised  almost  the  only 
outlets  for  esthetic  expression  in  Russia,  Peter  the  Great 
built  his  window  to  the  west  on  the  islands  in  the  Neva, 
and  through  that  window  for  a  hundred  years  poured  the 
impulses  and  the  manners  of  France  and  the  rest  of 
Europe.  Russian  literature,  Russian  music,  Russian 
painting,  the  Russian  theatre,  however,  attained  sig- 
nificance only  when,  a  century  ago,  the  native  Russian 
imagination  became  articulate  through  Pushkin  and 
Glinka  and  Griboyedoff.  Since  then  the  spring  has  never 
run  dry,  particularly  the  fountain  of  the  theatre,  where 
Gogol  followed  Griboyedoff  and  was  in  turn  succeeded 
by  Ostrovsky,  Turgenieff,  the  two  Tolstoys,  Saltuikoff, 
Chekhov,  Andreieff,  Gorky  and  numerous  others. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  foretaste  I  had  of  this  panorama 
of  Russian  life  on  tlie  first  evening  when  the  playhouses 
reopened  after  the  Bolshevist  Revolution.  The  play  was 
Chekhov's  The  Three  Sisters  at  the  Moscow  Art  Theatre. 


Between  the  acts  my  host  conducted  me  around  the 
foyer,  the  walls  of  which  were  covered  with  photographs 
of  the  past  productions  of  this,  the  world's  first  theatre. 
Then  and  there  I  determined  to  bring  back  to  America,  if 
possible,  this  pictorial  record  with  its  insight,  not  alone 
into  the  ways  of  that  theatre,  but  into  the  texture  and  the 
spirit  of  the  life  of  the  people  who  had  created  it.  My 
determination  was  only  sharpened  when  I  found  that  all 
the  original  negatives  had  been  smashed  in  the  pogrom  of 
August,  1914,  which  had  destroyed  all  the  German  shops 
in  Moscow.  Photography  in  Russia  had  been  a  German 
monopoly,  and  these  prints  were  the  only  ones  in  exist- 
ence. Persistence,  however,  wore  down  the  misgivings 
over  risking  the  removal  of  the  originals  and  won  the 
permission  to  have  them  copied. 

It  was  not  long  before  I  saw  many  of  these  pictures 
come  to  more  vivid  life  on  the  stage  of  the  Art  Theatre. 
In  the  weeks  and  the  months  immediately  succeeding  the 
Bolshevist  Revolution,  the  repertory  ranged  all  the  way 
from  the  classic  of  Russian  high  comedy,  Griboyedoff's 
The  Sorrows  of  the  Spirit  through  the  short  plays  of 
Pushkin,  Ostrovsky's  Enough  Stupidity  in  Every  Wise 
Man,  Turgenieff's  A  Month  in  the  Country  and  a  group  of 
his  shorter  dramatic  sketches,  Dostoievsky's  The  Village 
Stepantchikovo  made  into  a  play,  Saltuikoff's  The  Death 
of  Pazuhin,  and  on  to  Chekhov's  The  Three  Sisters  and 
The  Cherry  Orchard  and  Maxim  Gorky's  The  Lower 
Depths. 

None  of  these  was  new  to  the  stage  of  the  Art  Theatre, 
except  the  Dostoievsky  plays,  because  the  cost  of  every- 
thing that  goes  into  the  making  of  a  play  had  mounted  so 
rapidly  in  the  years  of  war  that  fresh  productions  were 
prohibitive.  Under  such  circumstances,  the  Russian 
plan  of  repertory,  similar  to  that  in  vogue  at  the  Metropol- 
itan Opera  House  in  New  York,  found  new  justification, 
for  it  was  necessary  only  to  return  to  the  theatre's  store- 
house, where  the  sixty-one  productions  which  had  been 
made  in  twenty  years  were  waiting  to  be  restored  to  the 
stage  from  time  to  time.  Repertory  in  Russia,  as  in 
many  continental  theatres,  does  not  mean  a  kind  of 
glorified  stock  company,  which  puts  on  a  new  play  each 
week  or  each  month,  and  discards  the  old  ones,  no  matter 
how  interesting  and  successful.  Instead,  no  play  is  ever 
given  two  successive  performances;  four  or  five  plays  are 
chosen  for  any  single  fortnight's  announcement;  and  as 
the  season  progresses  new  plays  or  productions  out  of  the 
theatre's  storehouse  take  the  place  one  by  one  of  those 
which  began  the  season.  The  life  of  a  play  is  thereby 
prolonged  over  many  years — indefinitely,  in  the  case  of 
the  classics — and  the  actor  approaches  his  task  nightly 
with  a  new  zest  and  a  new  challenge. 

One  reason  why  the  various  aspects  of  Russian  life  are 
so  vividly  portrayed  on  the  Russian  stage  is  that  the 
whole  panorama  of  the  nation's  existence  has  been  kept 
strangely  intact  by  the  survival  of  ancient  in.'Hitutions. 
For  the  artists  of  the  theatre,  the  traditions  of  any  given 
period  are  close  at  hand  to  be  observed  and  transposed 
to  serve  as  the  background  for  plays  dealing  with  that 
period.  Probably  no  other  European  country  has  carried 
its  past  down  into  its  present  with  sa  little  change  as 
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PROVINCIAL    AUTHORITY    ON    GUARD    IN    ■THE    INSPECTOR    GENERAL" 

Faced  by  the  Impending  Visit  of  the  Inspector  General,  Corrupt  Provincial  Officials  Meet  Early  in  Gogol': 
Famous  Comedy  to  Devise  Means  to  Cover  Their  Incompetence  and  Dishonesty 


VAGARIES   OF    RUSSIAN    INTERIOR    ARCHITECTURE 

Mid-Victorian  Pretentiousness  Assailed  Russia  About  the  Time  in  Which  Ostrovsky's   "Enough  Stupidity  in 
Every  Wise  Man"  Was  Set,  Resulting  in  Unwieldy  Proportions  and  Dizzying  Staircases 
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MAKING    THE    MOST    OF    THE    BRIEF    RUSSIAN   SUMMER 

A  Scene  Under  Canopy  at  a  "Datcha"  in  Alexander  Ostrovsky's  "Enough  Stupidity  in  Every  Wise  Man",  a 
Play  Depicting  Life  Among  the  Merchant  Classes  of  Moscow  About  the  Middle  of  the  Last  Century 
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RESIGNATION    IS   THE   RUSSIAN    DENOUEMENT    OF    'UNCLE   VANYA" 

A  Bare  Interior,  with  Kerosene  Lamps  and  Tile  Stove,  Is  the  Last  Scene  in  Chekhov's  Study  of  Landed  Idlers. 
Vanya  and  His  Niece  Have  Gone  Back  to  Their  Accounts  After  Their  Brief  Snatch  at  Passion 
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EMOTIONS    ARE    NEAR    THE    SURFACE    AMONG    THE   PEASANTS 

All  Russians  Are  Emotional.     Expression  of  Feeling  Is  As  Vigorous  As  Its  Appearance  Is  Fluent.     The  Loss  of 
One  of  Their  Number,  As  in  "The  Power  of  Darkness",  Brings  Something  Like  Irish  Keening 


Russia.  These  are  days  of  violent  change,  however,  and 
together  with  political  and  industrial  revolution,  a  pro- 
found revolution  of  custom  and  tradition  is  bound  to  set 
in,  with  the  probable  result  that  the  Russian  theatre  will 
preserve  the  only  true  record  of  departed  days  and  moods. 

Historic  and  barbaric  Russia  lived  down  to  1917  in  the 
pomp  and  ceremony  of  czardom.  The  historical  plays 
of  no  other  country,  therefore,  found  such  stimulus  for 
picturesque  reproduction  aS  those  of  Russia.  The 
producer  had  but  to  traverse  the  smooth  flagstones  and 
the  low  chambers  with  their  curving  ceilings  in  the  older 
portions  of  the  Kremlin  to  find  the  ancient  background 
still  serving  a  royal  present.  And  if  today  the  Kremlin, 
practically  intact,  has  lost  its  regal  import  under  the  guise 
of  a  public  museum,  its  storied  walls,  defying  time  and 
revolution  and  social  change,  are  still  far  more  eloquent 
of  their  departed  glory  than  the  imperial  relics  of  any 
other  European  capital. 

The  Kremlin  setting  for  Alexei  Tolstoy's  historic 
trilogy  is  particularly  rich  and  colorful.  Medieval 
Moscow,  still  surviving  in  the  pineapple  domes  of  Vassily 
Blazheny,  or  in  the  brilliantly  frescoed  alcoves  of  the  still 
more  venerable  Terem  Palace,  is  revived  with  barbaric 
pomp  in  The  Death  of  Ivan  the  Terrible,  with  its  tragic 
dissension  at  court  under  the  rule  of  Ivan's  impotent  son 
in  Czar  Fyodor  Ivanovitch,  and  with  the  iron  rule  of  the 
dictator  in  Czar  Boris.  Of  this  remarkable  group  of  plays, 
the  Russian  critic  Batushkoff  has  said:  "The  trilogy  has 
been  denoted  as  national  drama  because  it  lets  us  feel 
'the  national  traits  of  character  and  national  conception 


of  the  world'  and  because  it  puts  forward  one  of  the  main 
problems  of  our  history,  the  problem  of  autocracy,  which 
it  represented  in  three  different  manifestations;  in  the 
person  of  a  despot,  cruel  and  obsessed;  in  the  person  of  a 
czar  possessed  of  high  moral  qualities  but  lacking  will- 
power and  enlightened  views;  and  in  the  person  of  a  czar 
who  had  a  strong  will  and  enlightened  views,  but  lacked 
the  'moral  sanction'." 

Just  as  the  historic  and  imperial  tradition  lived  down 
to  our  own  day  in  most  western  countries,  so  the  social 
customs  and  tradition  of  the  Russian  people  underwent 
surprisingly  few  changes.  The  aspect  of  life  in  the  cities 
took  on  new  forms  in  recent  years,  but  not  far  from  Mos- 
cow and  Petrograd  feudal  estates  preserved  the  manner 
and  the  flavor  of  a  century  ago.  The  great  family  stood 
at  the  head  of  a  hierarchy  reaching  down  through  grada- 
tions of  servants  and  peasants  to  the  villages  where  cus- 
toms, costumes  and  occupations  had  changed  but  slightly 
in  a  hundred  years.  Pushkin  and  Gogol  and  Turgenieff 
could  have  returned  to  peasant  Russia  in  the  month  just 
preceding  the  Revolution  with  little  necessity  for  read- 
justment to  new  conditions.  Even  in  the  cities,  the  peas- 
ants clung  to  their  way  of  life  during  the  months  when 
they  left  the  fields  to  work  in  the  growing  factories.  In 
their  crude  homespun  clothes,  into  which  they  sewed 
themselves  in  the  autumn  and  from  which  they  did  not 
emerge  until  spring,  they  could  be  seen  on  the  streets  of 
Moscow  and  in  the  open  markets  as  proprietors  of  the 
booths  and  the  stalls;or  in  the  traktira  (cheap  restaurants), 
over  their  bowls  of  borshch  and  shchi. 
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PEASANT    FARE    IS   SIMPLE    FARE    IN    RUSSIA 

Material  Needs   of  the  Peasant  Are   Revealed   As   Extremely  Simple   in   Tolstoy's   "The   Power   of  Darkness", 
Black  Bread  and  Tea,  Bare  Boards  for  Furniture,  Felt  Boots  for  Well-to-do  Peasants  and  Knotted  Straw  for  the  Rest 


In  the  years  preceding  the  Revolution,  however,  the 
march  of  change  began  to  be  evident.  The  playwright 
Anton  Chekhov  sensed  this  change  and  embodied  it  in 
dramatic  form  in  his  last  and  greatest  play,  The  Cherry 
Orchard.  Here  is  the  old  Russia  of  easy  irresponsibility, 
giving  way  to  the  newer  and  more  vigorous  ways  of  an 
industrial  era.  With  manners  and  clothes  borrowed 
from  Paris,  Mme.  Raneveskaya  and  her  brother  return 
to  their  ancestral  acres,  dotted  with  cherry  blossoms, 
which  they  had  glorified  and  cherished,  but  only  in  a 
vague  and  impractical  way.  Already,  the  introspective 
idleness  of  the  landed  families  had  begun  to  yield  to  the 
practical  demands  of  a  new  generation  which  had  at- 
tained maturity  since  the  freeing  of  the  serfs  in  1861. 
Typifying  this  younger  generation,  the  merchant  Lopa- 
hin,  son  of  a  serf  who  had  worked  on  this  very  estate, 
holds  these  dreamers  returned  from  exile  a  moment  in  his 
hands  and  then  closes  in  on  them  as  the  new  master  of  the 
homestead. 

As  the  rich  and  sympathetic  record  of  a  transitional 
period,  the  plays  of  Chekhov  assume  particular  import- 
ance. Already,  the  changes  which  they  revealed  have 
been  swallowed  up  in  the  more  catastrophic  transforma- 
tions of  revolution.  The  Cherry  Orchard  was  torn  from 
its  ancient  feudal  tenure  and  sold  for  building  lots  in  1904. 
It  has  probably  been  confiscated  from  its  intervening 
merchant  owners  by  the  peasants  in  the  last  upheavals. 
To  sit  now  in  Moscow  before  The  Cherry  Orchard  is  to  see 
the  ancient  life  of  the  nation  melting  into  a  new  life  which 
has  already  been  replaced  by  a  life  still  newer  and  more 


strange.  I  wonder  sometimes  whether  the  proletarian 
attendants  at  the  theatre  in  Moscow  do  not  take  a  kind 
of  sardonic  pleasure  in  watching  this  mutability  of  life 
and  find  a  kind  of  justification  for  the  newer  changes  for 
which  they  themselves  have  assumed  the  responsibility. 

In  the  two  decades  and  more  of  its  existence,  the  Mos- 
cow Art  Theatre  has  concentrated  on  its  stage  a  varied 
panorama  of  the  nation's  life  and  culture.  This  the 
theatre  has  done  not  through  any  scientific  or  archeologi- 
cal  attempt  to  represent  the  course  of  Russian  history  and 
custom,  but  rather  from  its  desire  to  serve  as  the  mirror 
and  interpreter  of  Russian  life.  For  the  historical  period, 
therefore,  the  theatre  could  use  the  first  two  of  Count 
Alexei  Tolstoy's  tragic  trilogy.  The  Death  of  Iran  the 
Terrible  and  Czar  Fyodor  Ivanovilch,  as  well  as  Pushkin's 
poetic  drama, BorAs  Godunof,  which  Moussorgsky  has  used 
as  the  libretto  for  his  opera  of  the  same  name. 

For  the  period  when  Russian  life  assumed  a  social 
rather  than  a  historic  guise,  the  Art  Theatre  has  used 
Griboyedoff's  fine  old  high  comedy.  The  Sorroirit  of 
the  l^pirit,  in  which  the  life  of  Moscow  and  Petrograd  in 
the  early  part  of  the  last  century  is  depicted  with  all  its 
self-centered  whims  and  pettiness.  Starched  linen  and 
knee  breeches  of  the  time  of  the  first  Alexander,  heavy  and 
ornate  interior  decorations  and  pretentious  speech  and 
social  ceremonies,  philandering  secretaries,  parlor  generals, 
pulTed-up  olficials.  twittering  grand  dames  and  vapid 
young  ladit's  all  these  aspects  of  an  artificial  life  form  a 
tempting  target  for  the  frank-tongued  Tchatsky  on  his 
return  from  abroad  and,  with  the  fatal  power  of  all  com- 
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HUMBLE  BEGINNING  IN  ANDREIEFF'S  "ANATHEMA" 

The  Little  Booths  Clambering  Over  One  Another  in  the  First  Act  of  Andreieff' s  "Anathema"  Are  Identical  with 
Those  To  Be  Seen  in  the  Open  Markets  in  Every  Russian  City 


THE   LOWEST   RUNG  OF  THE   LADDER   IN   GORKYS   'THE   LOWER  DEPTHS" 

Russia's  Deepest  Social  Misery  Is  Shown  in  the  Masterpiece  of  Russia's  Greatest  Living  Playwright,  Brought 
to  Us  Through  the  German  As  "Nachtasyl"  and  Recently  Played  in  English  in  New  York 


placeney,  smother  his  criticisms  and  cast  him  out  again 
into  the  world. 

Close  on  its  heels  in  point  of  the  time  represented,  is 
Gogol's  masterly  comedy.  Revivor  ("The  Inspector  Gen- 
eral"), a  mine  of  pungent  comment  on  the  corrupt  official 
life  of  the  eighteen-thirties.  With  the  lance  of  the  true 
satirist,  Gogol  showed  up  not  only  the  shiftless  idler  of  the 
upper  classes  in  the  person  of  young  HlyestakofF,  mis- 
taken by  the  fear-stricken  town-baliff  and  his  dishonest 
companions  in  office  for  the  expected  inspector,  but  he 
exposed  with  equal  brilliance  the  worm-eaten  bureau- 
cracy of  the  provinces.  The  bailiff  himself,  fat  and  greasy 
and  credulous;  his  wife,  scheming  and  ambitious  in  a 
petty  way;  his  daughter,  feverishly  eager  for  any  kind  of 
romance;  and  the  entire  crew  of  bribe-taking  officials 
provide   an   unctuous   and    picturesque   background    for 


the  uproariously  farcical  and  yet  bitterly  truthful  action. 
For  the  most  part,  the  brilliant  and  searching  dramas  of 
Ostrovsky,  with  their  record  of  the  middle  deca^^es  of  the 
last  century,  have  been  left  to  the  stage  which  first  dis- 
covered and  disclosed  them,  the  Small  State  Theatre  in 
Moscow.  One  of  the  most  eloquent  of  them  all,  however. 
Enough  Stupidity  /»  Every  Wise  Man,  has  long  been  at 
home  in  the  repertory  of  the  Art  Theatre.  Representing 
these  same  middle  decades,  of  course,  are  the  plays  of 
Turgenieff.  The  author  of  \'irgin  Soil  and  Synoke  has 
been  known  to  us  almost  wholly  as  novelist,  but  he  wrote 
plays  as  well,  and  four  of  them  are  in  the  Art  Theatre's 
repertory:  A  Month  in  the  Country,  a  long  romantic 
comedy  built  around  the  formal  gentility  of  life  among  the 
landed  classes  in  Turgenieff's  Russia;  and  three  shorter 
dramas.  The  Lady  from  the  Prorinces,  The  Boarder  and 
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Where  It  Is  Thin,  There  It  Tears.  To  this  period  of 
mid-nineteenth  century,  too,  belong  several  plays 
adapted  from  the  novels  of  Fyodor  Dostoievsky,  The 
Brothers  Karamazoff,  Nikolai  Stavrogin  and  The  Village 
Stepantchikovo. 

Life  took  a  radical  turn  in  the  latter  half  of  the  century 
with  the  problems  and  the  aspirations  roused  by  the 
freeing  of  the  serfs.  And  the  theatre  reflected  the  new 
ideas.  For  this  period,  therefore,  the  Art  Theatre  chose 
such  plays  as  The  Death  of  Pazdhin  by  Saltuikoff,  with  its 
insight  into  the  changing  conceptions  of  religious  custom, 
or  The  Power  of  Darkness  and  The  Living  Corpse  of  Count 
Lyoflf  Tolstoy,  grim  glimpses  both  of  the  mass  and  the 
individual  struggle  for  liberty  and  freedom  of  e.xpression. 

The  terrifying  degradation  into  which  life  among  the 
Russian  peasants  had  sunk  under  the  czars  is  nowhere 
recorded  with  such  cruel  truth  as  in  Count  Lyoflf  Tol- 
stoy's drama,  The  Power  of  Darkness,  written  in  1886 
and  familiar  since  then  in  the  repertory  of  various  Rus- 
sian theatres.  It  was  first  presented  at  the  Moscow  Art 
Theatre  in  1902-1903.  The  play  is  crowded  with  the 
more  brutalizing  phases  of  peasant  life,  such  as  the  ar- 
ranging of  marriages  by  parents,  dangerous  enough  in  an 
educated  and  self-controlled  society,  but  fatal  in  a  race  as 
passionate  and  virile  and  untamed  as  the  Russian  peasant. 
And  yet,  in  spite  of  the  darkness  in  which  the  peasant  had 
been  kept  under  the  later  Romanoflfs,  in  spite  of  the 
poverty,  the  ignorance  and  the  drunkenness,  the  race  has 
preserved  many  fine  and  strong  qualities.  The  autocracy 
could  not  rob  them  of  the  contact  with  the  soil  which  bred 
in  them  simple  practical  knowledge,  if  not  the  learning  of 
books,  and  produced  a  vigorous  frame  unequaled  among 
the  peasantry  of  the  world  today.  The  Russian  peasant, 
too,  has  always  found  an  outlet  for  his  vivid  imagination 
and  love  of  color  in  the  gay  tints  and  intricate  designs  of 
his  daily  costumes. 

The  struggle  for  freedom  became  even  more  intense  and 
embittered  under  the  autocratic  repression  of  Nicholas 
II  in  the  last  decade  of  the  old  century  and  the  first 
of  the  new,  and  the  plays  of  Chekhov  and  Gorky  stand 
out  as  the  artistic  embodiment  of  the  spirit  of  smothered 
revolt.  No  political  or  philosophical  record  of  these  futile 
years  is  half  so  illuminating  as  Chekhov's  The  Sea  Gull, 
Uncle  Vanya,  The  Three  Sisters  and  Tl/e  Cherry  Orchard  or 
Maxim  Gorky's  The  Lower  Depths  and  Children  of  the  Sioi. 

Out  of  this  panorama  of  comedy  and  tragedy,  the  entire 
life  and  psychology  of  the  Russian  might  be  reconstructed. 
Perhaps  the  most  evident  and  certainly  the  most  hearten- 
ing quality  of  the  Russian  which  emerges  from  such  a 
study  of  him  through  his  drama,  is  his  trait  of  funda- 
mental democracy.     As  in  life  today,  so  in  the  plays  of 


past  periods,  the  individual  is  accepted  by  his  fellow  men 
on  his  own  merits.  This,  after  all,  is  the  secret  of  genuine 
democracy,  erasing  at  a  stroke  all  the  artificial  barriers 
which  have  been  erected  by  undemocratic  peoples  be- 
tween class  and  class.  Classes  there  were  in  the  Russian 
scene,  but  when  it  came  to  the  dealings  of  individual  with 
individual,  their  inhibitive  powers  vanished.  The  democ- 
racy which  makes  Tovarishch,  or  Comrade,  of  every  man 
and  women  who  accepts  the  challenge  of  the  new  Russia 
is  not  a  sudden  discovery  of  the  Revolution,  but  has  been 
grounded  in  Russian  character  ever  since  the  early  days 
when  the  peasant  was  his  own  master  and  chose  his  over- 
lord with  a  free  will. 

The  parado.x  of  democracy  surviving  with  spirit  un- 
broken under  the  world's  most  relentless  autocracy  is 
matched  by  another  paradox  of  Russian  character,  which 
is  made  manifest  in  Russian  drama  the  co-existence  in 
the  same  individuals  of  an  almost  bestial  cruelty  and 
a  saintly  kindliness.  In  this  paradox,  showing  itself 
freely  in  the  barbaric  action  of  the  historic  plays  and  less 
frequently  but  with  equal  eloquence  in  the  peasant 
dramas  of  Tolstoy,  lies  an  explanation  of  many  of  the 
traits  in  Russian  character  that  are  most  difficult  to 
understand.  To  this  dual  nature,  child-like  in  its  psy- 
chological motivation,  may  be  laid  the  cordial  reception 
which  all  foreigners  meet  in  Russia  as  well  as  the  brutality 
and  the  bloodshed  of  many  of  the  moments  of  the  Revolu- 
tion. Cruelty  is  not  the  possession  of  any  one  class  or 
party,  but  is  ingrained  in  every  Russian,  together  with  a 
kind  of  oriental  fatalism  which  helps  to  explain  why  the 
Russians  make  such  incomparable  soldiers  when  they  are 
engaged  in  a  cause  in  which  they  believe. 

Of  the  lesser  traits  of  Russian  character  which  emerge 
from  observation  of  his  plays,  perhaps  the  most  interest- 
ing are  those  which  aflford  an  insight  into  his  simple,  un- 
spoiled peasant  nature.  The  Russian  dearly  loves  to 
talk  of  life,  the  state,  the  universe,  of  life  hereafter  and 
everything  big  and  vague.  His  curiosity  knows  no 
bounds.  His  plays  are  filled  with  this  inquisitive  search- 
ing which  leads  him  into  the  most  unexpected  entangle- 
ments and  out  into  the  most  undreamed  of  prospects. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  Russian  plays  are  dubiously  ac- 
cepted by  western  audiences.  They  embody  the  native 
life  so  truthfully  and  that  life  is  in  so  many  respects 
so  obscure  and  inexplicable  to  us  that  it  would  be  mirac- 
ulous if  their  full  import  should  be  immediately  com- 
prehended by  us.  What  is  simple  to  us  in  the  material 
and  mechanical  field  is  an  eighth  wonder  to  the  Russian 
peasant,  while  many  of  the  profound  things  of  life  which 
baffle  us  are  as  clear  to  the  Russian  as  the  stars  of  mid- 
winter on  the  steppes. 
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Lenin:  The  Man  and  His  Work,  by 
Albert  Rhys  Williams;  and  the  Impres- 
sions of  Colonel  Raymond  Robins  and 
Arthur  Ransome.  Scott  &  Seltzer, 
New  York,  1919,  197  pp. 

Russia  Whitk  oit  Red,  by  Oliver  M. 
Sayler.  Little,  Brown  &  Company, 
Boston,  1919,  312  pp. 

Enough  books  are  written  about  Russia 
these  days  to  satisfy  every  temper  and 
every  taste.  Here  are  three,  for  instance, 
with  points  of  view  diverging  at  times 
from  extreme  left  to  right — all  telling  a 
different  story,  all  aiming  to  present  the 
truth  as  the  writers  have  seen  it.  "Only 
as  everyone  who  knows  anything  about 
Russia  has  recorded  his  observations," 
says  one  of  the  authors,  "can  we  hope  for 
a  generally  well-informed  public  opinion 
to  back  up  a  workable  program."  Those 
who  desire  this  workable  program  wel- 
come all  thoughtful  books  on  Russia, 
even  those  presenting  ideas  on  the  subject 
diametrically  opposite  to  their  own. 

In  his  study  of  Lenin,  Mr.  Williams  con- 
tributes one  invaluable  factor — a  rich 
background  of  fact  and  history  which  is 
practically  indispensable  for  a  proper 
understanding  of  the  great  Mongolian 
Slav.  Even  in  his  childhood,  Lenin 
learned  to  work  for  the  liberation  and 
education  of  the  peasants.  When  he  was 
seventppn    his    brother    Alexander     was 


hanged  in  the  courtyard  of  the  Schlus.sel- 
burg  Bastile  for  having  joined  the  terror- 
ists who  plotted  against  the  Czar.  About 
lcS91  Lenin  himself  became  an  ardent 
champion  of  the  people  and  six  years  later 
he  was  exiled  to  Eastern  Siberia.  Exile 
to  him  meant  not  silence  but  an  opportu- 
nity to  organize  revolutionists  and  issue 
propaganda  for  the  transformation  of 
Russia.  Through  these  long  years  he 
was  in  close  touch  with  the  proletariat 
whom  he  always  champions  and  defends. 
So  much  by  way  of  answer  to  those  who 
contend  that  he  is  little  short  of  a  mere 
upstart. 

To  Mr.  Williams,  as  well  as  to  his  co- 
workers whose  views  are  also  embodied 
in  this  volume,  Lenin  seems  to  represent 
the  figure  Tolstoy  suggests  in  his  strangely 
fulfilled  pre-war  prophecy — the  new  Na- 
poleon who  will  hold  most  of  Europe  in 
his  grip  until  1925.  It  is  rather  extraor- 
dinary how  little  thought  they  give  to  the 
last  two  words  in  the  prophecy,  "until 
1925."  If  it  continues  to  be  fulfilled  to 
the  letter,  then  Leninism  as  a  movement 
will  have  spent  its  power  in  another  half 
decade.  Leninism,  then,  will  become  not 
the  culmination  of  a  millenium  but  an 
episode.  Meanwhile,  let  us  hope  that 
Mr.  Williams  will  find  time  to  give  us  an 
equally  interesting  account  of  ten  months 
spent  with  the  proletariat  themselves. 

In  contrast  to  Mr.  Williams's  expres- 


sions of  opinion  comes  Mr.  Sayler  who, 
in  liuHnia  WhiU-  or  Hcil,  aims  to  view  dis- 
passionately both  extremes  of  the  Rus- 
sian social  scale,  the  White  of  the  Czarist 
reaction  and  the  Red  of  the  Bolshevik 
revolt."  Mr.  Sayler  went  to  Russia  to 
study  the  Russian  theatre  under  the 
Revolution,  and  his  impressions  of  this 
subject  he  has  set  down  in  another  vol- 
ume issued  simultaneously  with  the  one 
at  hand.  Russia  While  or  Red  is  objective. 
It  aims  to  narrate  rather  than  interpret 
facts  and  events.  Somehow,  the  author 
never  seems  to  be  an  integral  part  of  the 
scene  through  which  he  moves,  even  when 
he  is  seeing  it  as  an  expression  of  the  art 
life  of  the  population.  Russia  is  never  so 
terrible  to  him  before  or  after  as  on  the 
day  when  he  listens  to  the  Adagio  Lamen- 
loso  of  Tschaikovsky's  Sixth  Symphony 
played  by  the  National  Orchestra  in  its 
hall  on  the  Moika  Canal. 

Mr.  Sayler's  final  plea  is  for  a  discrimi- 
nating liberalism,  which  will  attempt  to 
reconcile  contending  extremes  to  plainly 
inevitable  adjustments.  This  is  a  kind 
of  No  Man's  Land  which  is  open  to  "the 
target  of  grenades  from  both  trenches." 
In  the  main,  it  is  slightly  visionary  and 
vague,  for  more  or  less  everyone  agrees 
that  the  aim  is  plainly  "inevitable  adjust- 
ments." But  the  problem  still  remains: 
How  are  these  adjustments  to  be  brought 
about?  A.  L.  O. 
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m         The  Oriental  Store 
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WORKS  OF  FINE  ARTS 
FROM  ASIA 

A  cordial  invitation  is    extended    to  visit  our 
new  galleries 


ASIA'S  TRAVEL^LOG 

BY  VIRGINIA  LEE 

TO  go  to  Korea  in  the  easiest  and  most  comfortable  style 
is  to  get  on  the  morning  train  leaving  Tokyo  Grand  Cen- 
tral Station,  with  tickets  through  to  Seoul,  unless  you 
have  purchased  one  of  the  circular  trips  that  the  Japan  Tourist 
Bureau  sells,  which  takes  you  into  Manchuria  and  China  and 
back  to  Japan.  Your  luggage  can  be  checked  through  to  your 
ultimate  destination,  or  to  the  city  in  which  you  intend  to  spend 
the  most  time.  The  price  of  all  railroad  fares  has  just  been 
raised,  and  you  must  now  pay  more  for  your  limited  e.xpress 
fare,  your  berth  in  the  sleeping-car  and  the  railroad  ticket,  and, 
for  all  I  know,  for  your  meals  in  the  diner. 

The  price  of  the  circular  tour,  which  is  good  for  four  months, 
is  variable,  but  it  will  take  you  from  Tokyo  to  Shimonoseki;  by 
ferry  to  Fusan  on  the  Korean  coast;  to  Seoul:  from  there  to 


CHOSEN  HOTEL— SEOUL 


Wherever 
Buildings 
Are  Built 

They  should  be  pro- 
tected with  YALE 
Builders'  Locks  and 
Hardware. 

On  smallest  home  or 
skyscraper  YALE 
Locks  provide  the 
greatest  safety,security 
and  privacy. 

Builders'  Locks 
and  Hardware 

are  in  use  in  every  comer  of 
the  globe. 

The  YALE  reputation  for 
quality  of  design,  workman- 
ship and  manufacture  em- 
bodies half  a  century  of  pro- 
gress and  prestige. 


Catalogs  on  Request 


THE  YALE  &  TOWNE  MFG.  CO. 

Makers  of  the  Yale  Locks 
Established  in   1868 

NEW  YORK,  U.  S.  A. 


Mukden,  Peking,  Hankow,  Nanking,  Shanghai,  Kobe,  and  back 
to  Tokyo;  or  from  Peking  and  Tienstin  to  Pukow,  Nanking  and 
Shanghai,  and  back  to  Japan  by  steamer.  Passage  on  the  Yang- 
tze is  included  in  the  fare  from  Hankow  to  Shanghai.  Thirty 
per  cent  of  the  usual  cost  is  deducted  on  these  circular  tours. 

I  recommend  the  day  train  from  Tokyo  because  of  the  won- 
derful view  of  Fujiyama,  between  Tokyo  and  Kyoto.  Leaving 
at  8.30  A.  M.,  you  get  to  Kobe  by  9.15  P.  M.  The  rest  of  the 
night  is  needed  to  reach  Shimonoseki.  The  boat  for  Fusan 
leaves  at  10.30  a.  M.,  and  you  reach  Fusan  at  9.30  P.  M.,  spend 
the  night  in  the  good  hotel,  if  you  like,  and  you  may  go  on  to 
Seoul  the  next  morning,  or  that  same  night. 

From  Kobe  to  Shimonoseki  is  a  beautiful  stretch  of  country. 
The  glimpses  of  the  Inland  Sea  are  enchanting  and  the  country 
gets  prettier  all  the  way — one  long  movie  of  native  life.  Even 
now  in  late  February  there  is  a  strong  hint  of  spring,  and  here 
and  there  sprouts  of  lemon-yellow  bamboo  confirm  it. 

Without  a  through  ticket  first  class  costs  eleven  yen,  and 
though  the  stateroom  was  very  neat  and  meals  were  included,  I 
decided  to  go  second  as  a  farewell  to  Japanese  ways.  That 
meant  sitting  on  the  floor,  eating  native  food  and  sleeping  in 
the  big  saloon,  which  has  berths  ranged  about  the  sides,  curtained 
off  as  in  a  Pullman  car.  A  brilliantly  sunny  day  made  this 
arrangement  possible,  for  I  stayed  on  deck  all  the  time;  even 
sleeping  on  a  hatch  in  the  sun  out  of  the  wind,  except  when  I 
had  to  eat.  A  good  Japanese  meal  with  hot  tea  and  bean  paste 
was  nicely  served  at  noon  and  again  in  the  evening. 

Fusan  (on  the  Korean  shore i  we  reached  after  dark  at  10 
p.  M..  so  I  only  know  that  the  dock  is  big  and  well-run,  the 
poliee-passport-officialdom  courteous  if  meticulous,  and  the 
train  ready  to  take  you  on  to  Seoul.  It  is  nice  to  know  the 
ways  to  save  yen  and  still  be  comfortable.  You  don't  need  a 
berth  in  the  sleeper  between  Fusan  and  Seoul:  the  first-class 
cars  have  a  sort  of  extension  arrangement  by  which  a  con- 
tinuous bed  is  forthcoming;  and  I  slept  as  well  with  my  Corona 
for  a  pillow  under  my  air-cushion,  and  my  coat  over  me,  as  I 
had  the  night  before  in  a  real  se\-en  yen  berth,  which  was  too 
hot.  It  is  not  advisable  to  travel  second  class  in  Korea. 
(Concluded  on  page  538) 
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Forty  million  tires  for  1920 
What  kind  of  tires  are  they 


IF  the  average  motorist 
could  spend  an  hour  or 
two  in  a  vulcanizing 
shop — watch  the  tires  com- 
ing in  for  repair  with  all 
their  weaknesses  showing — 
talk  to  the  shop  manager 
away  from  the  cheers  of  the 
tire  salesmen — 


to  tlie  curb.     Rithhing  up  asahistcur 
will  grind  the  rnlifier  off  the  siJ-  of  a 
tire,  finally  exposing  the  fabric  to  the 
action  of  sand  and  water. 

A  great  many  tires  would  last  longer 
if  their  owners  were  only  a  little  more 
careful  not  to  scrape  against  curbs  in 
stopping  and  starting. 


He  would  see  what  comes 
of  thinking  too  much  in 
terms  of  "concessions"  and 
"allowances." 


Concessions  and  allow- 
ances are  what  the  irrespon- 
sible tire  dealer  Uves  on. 

He  finds  it  easier  to  con- 
vince a  man  that  he  will 
make  good  on  a  tire  if  it  goes 
bad  than  to  convince  him 
that  it  won't  go  bad. 

What   practical    motorists 


are  looking  for  today  is  good 
tires — not  tires  that  may  have 
to  be  made  good. 

And  they  are  going  more 
and  more  to  the  dealer 
whose  business  is  based  on 
quality  instead  of  on  chance. 


The  United  States  Rubber 
Company  stands  back  of  that 
kind  of  a  dealer  with  all  the 
tremendous  resources  at  its 
command. 

It  has  staked  a  larger  in- 
vestment on  quality  than  any 
other  rubber  organization. 
Its  first  thought  has  always 
been  of  the  tire  user — putting 


his  problem  before  the  prob- 
lem of  markets. 

Every  important  advance 
in  tire  manufacture  has  come 
from  the  United  States  Rub- 
ber Company — the  first 
straight-side  automobile  tire, 
the  first  pneumatic  truck  tire, 
the  grain  less  rubber  solid 
truck  tire,  for  instance. 

The  U.  S.  guarantee  is  for 
the  life  of  the  tire,  and  not  for 
a  limited  mileage. 


Nearly  every  man  pays  for 
U.  S.  tire  quality,  but  he 
doesn't  always  get  it. 

If  he  did  the  country 
wouldn't  need  forty  million 
tires  this  year. 


United  States  Tires 


United   States  fl)  Rubber  Company 


Fifty-three 
Factories 


The  oldest  and  largest 
Rubber  Organization  in  the  World 


Two  hundred  and 
thirty-five  Hranches 


■^■^■^     I     < 
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The  Wisdom  of 
Facts 

SOUND   business  judg- 
ments  are    guided  by 
facts. 

The  business  interests 
served  by  the  National  Bank 
of  Commerce  in  New  York 
are  large.  Through  its  ex- 
tensive relations  w^ith  the 
structure  of  commerce  and 
industry,  this  Bank  is  able 
to  draw  w^idely from  original 
sources  for  the  facts  of 
business.  It  devotes  un- 
usual effort  to  gathering 
and  presenting  these  facts 
to  its  friends. 

National. Bank  of  Commerce 

in  New\brk 


''if'ili 


\. 


Capital,  Surplus 
and  Undivided  Profits 

Over  Fifty  Million  Dollars 


^: 


t 


(Concluded  from  page  536) 

By  the  time  daylight  had  come  I  was  ecstatically  watching 
the  landscape  and  the  dear  quaint  Koreans.  There  is  a  station 
where  they  bring  hot  tea,  but  a  diner  is  not  put  on  till  Seoul, 
when  the  train  proceeds  to  Mukden.  I  reached  Seoul  at  10.30 
A.  M.,  and  went  to  the  Chosen  Hotel,  one  of  the  best  in  the  Far 
East.  In  some  ways  I  prefer  it  to  any.  It  is  still  new  and  fresh  and 
it  has  many  modern  comforts  not  found  in  other  hostelries,  and 
a  particularly  pleasant,  obliging  manager  —Mr.  Inohara.  If  you 
want  to  rest  or  "lie  by"  for  a  week  or  so,  do  it  here.  The  chef 
is  admirable,  the  service  good,  and  the  rooms  well  furnished. 

Everything  in  Seoul  is  within  walking  distance,  and  the  hotel 
is  in  the  center  of  the  city  on  a  little  elevation  which  gives  it  a 
superb  view  of  the  mountains  around  the  town  and  all  the  new 
buildings.  The  average  house  in  Seoul  has  a  courtyard  and  the 
buildings  are  grouped  about  it.  They  are  one-storied  only, 
raised  a  little  from  the  ground,  and,  as  in  Japan,  one's  shoes 
must  be  removed  before  entering  because  the  floors  are  covered 
with  a  sort  of  cardboard  which  is  polished  to  look  like  vellum 
and  is  almost  the  quality  of  linoleum. 

The  Korean  houses  differ  from  the  .Japanese  by  having  men's 
and  women's  quarters.  After  they  are  old  enough  to  marry, 
the  women  of  the  old-style  household  see  no  men  except  their 
near  relatives.  The  mother-in-law  system  obtains  to  a  degree, 
and  one  young  American-educated  Korean  laughingly  told  me 
his  wife  was  "serving  her  term"  to  his  mother.  He  also  said 
she  had  much  work  to  do  because  there  are  four  sets  of  white 
clothes  to  be  made  for  the  different  seasons  and  all  of  these 
must  be  taken  apart  and  washed  from  time  to  time,  and  put 
away  mended  and  in  order.  They  use  brass  utensils  which 
must  be  constantly  scoured;  the  floors  have  to  be  polished  by 
hand;  and  all  this  falls  upon  the  wife  in  a  small  household. 
In  a  better-class  family  she  may  also  supervise  the  servants,  as 
they  are  often  very  inefficient. 

In  Korea,  as  everywhere  now,  the  young  women  are  being 
educated.  In  the  mission  schools  they  may  study  nursing, 
teaching,  and  even  medicine.  In  the  schools  conducted  for 
them  by  the  Japanese,  the  girls  are  kept  apart  and  taught  dif- 
ferently from  the  boys.  They  have  sewing  and  embroidery, 
drawing  and  painting  in  addition  to  the  simple  instruction  in 
writing,  reading  and  rudimentary  science. 

Diamond  Mountain  is  the  great  scenic  region  of  Chosen  (the 
name  Japan  is  now  using  for  Korea).  It  is  not  open  for  winter 
travel,  nor  for  the  summer,  which  is  rainy  among  the  high 
peaks;  but  it  can  be  seen  to  best  advantage  in  the  spring  or 
autumn.  Well  known  to  the  Chinese  as  far  back  as  A.  D.  617,  and 
filled  with  Buddhist  monasteries  in  the  time  of  King  Pupheung, 
A.  D.  513,  it  has  until  now  been  a  special  territory  of  Buddhist 
monks.  Among  the  mountain  fastness  today  are  about  forty 
large  and  small  buildings,  some  very  magnificent  and  in  quite 
remarkable  repair,  which  are  inhabited  by  four  hundred  and 
forty-three  monks  and  fifty-three  nuns. 

Heijo,  in  the  north  of  Korea,  is  another  interesting  place  to 
see  in  good  weather.  It  was  the  capital  of  the  country  for 
centuries  and  has  many  curious  sights  and  remains  of  great 
antiquity.  In  1122  B.  C,  a  Chinese  scholar  built  himself  a 
castle  on  the  site  of  the  present  railroad  station,  and  it  was  he 
who  taught  the  primitive  Koreans  their  civilization.  Some  old 
walls  and  a  well  still  exist  of  Kishi  Castle. 


E.  D.  CORDES  &  CO. 
DRY  GOODS 

For  Export 
16  and  18  Exchange  Place       NEW  YORK 
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In  Japan  Proper 
CHUZENJI   (NIKKO)      KYOTO 

LAKESIDE  HOTEL 

KAMAKURA 

KAIHIN  HOTEL 

KARUIZAWA 

MIKASA  HOTEL 
KOBE 

ORIENTAL  HOTEL 

In   Taiwan  (Formosa): 

TAIWAN  RAILWAY  HOTEL 

Taihoku 


Japan  Hotel  Association 


KYOTO  HOTEL 
.  MIYAKO  HOTEL 

MATSUSHIMA 

PARK  HOTEL 

MIYAJIMA 

MIYAJIMA  HOTEL 
MIYANOSHITA 

FUJI-YA  HOTEL 


NARA 

NARA  HOTEL 

NIKKO 

KANAYA  HOTEL 
NIKKO  HOTEL 

OSAKA 

OSAKA  HOTEL 

SHIMONOSEKI 
SANYO  HOTEL 


SHIZUOKA 

DAITOKWAN  HOTEL 
TOKYO 

IMPERIAL  HOTEL 
TOKYO  STATION 

HOTEL 
TSUKIJI  SEIYOKEN 

HOTEL 

YOKOHAMA 

GRAND  HOTEL 


In  Manchuria: 

YAMATO  HOTEL 

Changchun 
YAMATO  HOTEL 

Dairen 
YAMATO  HOTEL 

Hoshigaura 

YAMATO  HOTEL 
Hoten  (Mukden) 

YAMATO  HOTEL 

Ryojun  (Port  Arthur) 


CHOSEN  HOTEL 
Keijo    (Seoul) 


In   Chosen : 
FUSAN  STATION  HOTEL 


SHINGISHU  STATION  HOTEL 
Shingishu 


Free  Distribution!      120-page  Handy  Guicie  Book  to  Japan.      Apply  to  Secretary,    care 
of  Traffic  Department,   Imperial  Government   Railways,  Tokyo. 


New  Harper  Books 


JAPAN:  REAL  AND  IMAGINARY 

By  SYDNEY  GREENBIE 

Most  people  who  write  about  Japan  have  either  been  there  too  long,  or  not  longenough  —  they  are  either 
propagandists  or  mere  tourists.  This  book  might  be  called  Japan  revealed  —  for  it  is  an  honest  attempt  of 
a  man  who  knows  his  Japan  well,  but  is  not  unduly  prejudiced  in  her  favor,  to  interpret  the  country  truth- 
fully to  America.  So  "much  of  what  has  been  written  about  Japan  has  been  inspired  by  her  government, 
that  this  fearless  and  truthful  account  of  Japan  as   she   is   seems   by   contrast    sensational  and   startling. 

Illustrated.     Crown  8vo.     Cloth,  $3.00 

OPEN  GATES  TO  RUSSIA  THE  PSYCHOLOGY  OF 


RUSSIA  AS  AN  AMERICAN 
PROBLEM 

By  John  Spargo 

John  Spargo  sees  Russia  not  merely  as  a 
vast  problem,  but  as  a  vast  opportunity,  too. 
He  is  not  a  Bolshevist;  but  for  the  tliinker 
he  clears  the  haze  of  controversy  about  Bol- 
shevism with  his  shrewd  analysis.  I'"or  the 
business  man  he  gives  facts  that  will  mean 
monc\'.  1P-2.-5 

RAYMOND  ROBINS' 
OWN  STORY 

Set  down  by  William  Hard 

Raymond  Robbins  is  the  man  whom  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt  picl;ed  for  the  delicate  Red 
Cross  mission  to  Russia.  Financially  inde- 
pendent and  absolutely  disinterested  in  spirit, 
he  fearlessly  tells  the  truth  as  he  learned  it 
from  observation  on  the  ground  in  Russia 
and  from  long  personal  contact  with  Lenine 
and  Trotzky.         lllus.    Crown  Svo.   $2.00 


By  Malcolm  W.  Davis 

The  opportunities  which  Russia  will  offer 
in  her  coming  period  of  reconstruction 
are  here  set  forth  by  a  man  who  knows 
l^ussia  and  her  people  and  has  had  a 
chance  to  observe  the  present  condition 
of  the  country.  It  is  a  book  that  chal- 
lenges our  present  .^merican  inditference 
to  the  Russia  of  today  and  tomorrow. 

Itlustraled.   $2.00  net. 

THE  INSIDE  STORY  OF  THE 
PEACE  CONFERENCE 
By  Dr.  E.  J.  Dillon 

".\  work  which  undoubtedly  will  live  after 
all    the  other  books  on    the  same   subject 
shall    be    forgotten." — Princess    Radziwill 
in  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger. 
(Now  in  the  Third  Large  Edition.)  Post  Svo. 


BOLSHEVISM 

By  John  Spargo 

In  this  new  book,  John  Spargo  shows  how — 
and  why — unrest  and  radicalisiii  ha\c  spread 
to  every  land.  He  interprets  the  backgrounds 
of  today's  big  problems  and  gives  a  basis  of 
real  understanding  for  tomorrow.  Follow- 
ing the  sensation  created  by  Mr.  Spargo's 
earlier  bcKik,  "Bolshevism,"  "The  Psychol- 
ogy of  Bolshevism"  will  be  w'idcly  read  in 
informed  .\merican  circles.  ^1-35 

NOW  IT  CAN  BE  TOLD 

By  Philip  Gibbs 

Cecil  Roberts,  in  the  New  York  Times,  sa)-s: 
"A  public  tired  of  war  books  must  not  make 
the  mistake  of  neglecting  this.  .  .  .  Years 
hence  it  will  survive  as  the  greatest  record  of 
four  terrible  years,  a  record  which  is  great 
literature  and  history." 

Uttistriited.    Crown  Svo.    Cloth.   Sj.f  o 


EST,  HARPER  &  BROTHERS  m 
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The  First  National  Corporation 

BOSTON,  MASS.,  U.  S.  A. 


HEAD  OFFICE 
44  Federal  Street 
BOSTON,  MASS. 


Capital  and  Surplus 

$1,850,000 


BRANCH 

14  Wall  Street 

NEW  YORK  CIT\- 


We  are  prepared  to  open  commercial  letters  of 
credit  on  all  parts  of  the  World,  to  finance  the 
importation  and  exportation  of  merchandise. 


D.  G.  WING,  President 


E.  T.  GREGORY,  Vice-President 


D.  A.  de  MENOCAL,  Vice-President 


E.  W.  DAVENPORT,  Vice-President 
Affiliated  ivith  the  First  National  Bank  of  Boston 
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CUNARD 

ANCHOR 

LINES 


Regu 

ar 

Services                          ] 

Bet 

ween 

NEW   YORK 

BALTIMORE 

MONTREAL 

BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 
PORTLAND,   ME. 

and 

LIVERPOOL                                             LONDON 
PLYMOUTH                                        SOUTHAMPTON 
CHERBOURG                                         HAVRE 
BRISTOL                                               GLASGOW 
MEDITERRANEAN                             LEVANT 

LONDONDERRY 
HAMBURG                                               DANZIG 
ANTWERP                                            ROTTERDAM 

Gen 

era 

1  Off 

ces 

21 -24  State  St. 

New  York  City 

Ph 

one  B 

owling  Green  5300 

Commercial  Mm 
Pacific  Cable 


TO 


Hawaiian  Islands 
Philippine  Islands 
Dutch  East  Indies 
China  and  Japan 


Exclusive    Connection   with   Postal   Telegraph   Co. 

CLARENCE  H.  MACKAY  -  President. 

GEO.  G,  WARD,  Vice-President  and  Gen'l  Mgr. 
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Keeping  Our 
Foreign  Trade 
Channels  Open 


THE  over-seas  service  of  the  Irving's  Foreign  Division  covers 
the  full  range  of  business  and  personal  banking  require- 
ments abroad.  To  facilitate  export  and  import  operations  and 
to  supply  the  financial  needs  of  individuals  over-seas,  the 
Foreign   Division 

Sells  checks  and  makes 
cable  transfers 

Issues  commercial  credits 
against  exports  and  imports 

Collects  clean  and 
documentary  drafts 

And — when  sales  are  completed  and    shipments   have 


Issues  traveler's  letters  of 
credit  for  personal  use 

Provides  facilities  for 
foreign  credit  inquiries 

Offers  counsel  on  foreign 
market  conditions 

been 


made,  the  Foreign  Division  purchases  approved  bills  of  ex- 
change in  dollars  or  in  foreign  currencies,  covering  goods 
actually  sold  to  responsible  bu3^ers. 

IRVING  NATIONAL  BANK 

WOOLWORTH  BUILDING,  NEW  YORK 


W^stinghouse  Transportation 


The  very  life  of  the  country, — from  the  little 
truck  scampering  on  its  way,  to  the  mighty  trunk 
lines  with  powerful  locomotives, — all  is  hustle 
and  bustle  with  the  throbbing  impulse  of  industry. 

In  transportation,  as  in  every  industry,  sur- 
mounting seemingly  impossible  difficulties,  wher- 
ever wheels  turn,  the  miracle  of  electricity  is 
manifest. 

Such  is  the  vastness  and  versatility  of  West- 
inghouse  engineering  and  manufacturing,  that  in 
whatever  field  electricity  is  used,  you  will  come 
upon  the  familiar  Westinghouse  symbol. 

Westinghouse     Electric     International     Company 
East   Pittsburgh,   Pa.,   U.   S.   A. 

NEW  YORK  OFFICE— 165  Broadway 
LONDON   OFFICE— No.   2   Norfolk   Street,   Strand 
CUBA  OFFICE— Royal   Bank   of  Canada   Building,   Havana 

REPRESENTATIVES: 

CHINA— Gaslon.  Williams  &  Wigmore.  Elec.  Eng.  Corp..  Sh.nshai 
JAPAN— Takata  &  Company.  Tokio 
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How    The    Mid -West 
Is  Helping   The  World 

The  Mid -Western  Empire 
of  Production,  whose  center 
and  business  capital  is  Chicago, 
is  the  greatest  grain  market 
of  the  world.  It  has  the  c^/Z/f, 
hogs  and  sheep  to  supply  meat 
to  America  and  a  large  part  of 
the  world  besides.  Vast  sup- 
plies of  ortrj,  easily  accessible 
and  the  fuels  to  smelt  them 
are  here.  Colossal  iron  and 
steel  and  cement  plants  pour 
out  of  the  district  millions  of 
tons  of  structural  materials. 
Timber  grown  here  is  convert- 
ed here  by  huge  mills  into 
billions  of  feet  ot  lumber.  Fur- 
niture, clothing  and  all  other 
household  and  personal  neces- 
sities are  produced  here  and 
exported  in  enormous  quanti- 
ties. 

Banking  facilities  for  financing 
the  production  and  distribution 
of  these  products  to  the  ends  of 
the  earth  are  here  in  (Jhicao^o  I 

Our  business  banking  service,  for- 
eign and  domestic,  has  kept  pace 
with  the  ever  increasing  productive 
activity  of  the  Great  Mid-West. 

TJ^^CONTINENTAL^m/ 
COMMERCIAL 

BANKS 

CHICAGO 

RESOURCES  morp:  than 

500  MILLION   DOLLARS 


FIRST 
NATIONAL  BANKOF  BOSTON 


Foreign  Trade  Information 

Our  Commercial  Service  Depart- 
ment will  be  pleased  to  inform 
you  regarding  trade  conditions 
in  foreign  countries,  and  to  place 
you  in  communication  with  re- 
liable foreign  houses  with  whom 
you  can  do  business. 

Deposits )^  17 1,000,000 

Resources,  over ^5280,000,000 

Bruiic/i  at  Bi(i')ws  Aires,  Argentina 


Through  Export 
Bills  of  Lading 


■"THE  operation  of  through  bills  of  lading 
■'■     is  fully  described  in  a   circular   mailed 
by   our  Foreign   Trade    Department    upon 
request. 

It  tells  how  through  bills  of  lading  facili- 
tate direct  business  between  merchants 
abroad  and  manufacturers  and  exporters 
in  the  Chicago  industrial  district. 

Correspondence   solicited. 

CentralTrust  Company 

of   Illinois 

125  W.  Monroe  St.  CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 

Capital  and  Surplus,  $7,000,000 
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The  Character  of  the  Artwork 

in  a  "cliop,"  the  Chinese  trademark,  often  determines  the  success  or 
failure  of  a  product  in  the  Celestial  Republic.  A  reproduction  of  the 
American  Express  Company's  chop  is  shown  at  the  left. 

Equal  care  is  necessary  in  many  other  directions  when  dealing  in  the 
Orient.  Do  not  jeopardize  your  future  by  laying  your  plans  unaided. 
Let  us  help  you  in  planning  your  sales  campaign,  in  making  travel 
arrangements  for  your  representatives,  in  making  first  connections, 
in  shipping  and  financing  your  goods,  in  collecting  accounts,  etc. 


Offices  in  the  Orient: 


Manila,  P.  I. 
Yokohama,  Japan 
Shanghai,  China 
Hong  Kong,  China 


36,  Escolta 

7S-A,  Yamashita-cho 

8,  Kiukiang  Road 

11,  Queen's  Road,  Central 


Head  Office:  65  Broadway,  New  York 

American  Express  Company 


-* 


4- 

Above  is 
the  "chop" 
(trademarks 
reKifttered 
in  China  by 
Asia  Banking 
Corporatioa 


Financing  Business  with  the  Far  East 

'  I  ""HIS  American  bank,  through  its  branches  in  the  principal  trade  centers  of  China, 

-*-    and  at  Manila,  P.  I.,  is  unusually  well  fitted  to  serve  importers  and  exporters, 

engaged  in  business  with  the  Far  East,  in  every  requirement  of  international  banking. 

The  service  rendered  is  direct;  that  is  to  say,  we,  at  every  step,  exercise  close 
supervision  over  all  transactions,  thus  assuring  their  accurate  and  prompt  negotiation. 

T\\<t  personal  c\\a.vzctcv  of  the  service  is  another  valuable  factor,  in  that  our  repre- 
sentatives, both  in  this  country  and  in  the  Orient,  occupy  themselves  with  our 
customers'  transactions  and  inquiries  in  a  spirit  of  genuine /)c'/'Jo«<// interest. 

We  invite  interviews  or  correspondence  with  importers  and  exporters  engaged 
in,  or  about  to  enter,  trade  with  the  Far  East. 


Branches  in  the  Far  East 


SHANGHAI 
TIENTSIN 


HANKOW 
CANTON 


HONGKONG 
CHANGSHA 


PEKING 

MANILA 


Asia  Banking  Corporation 


35  BROADWAY 

CAPITAL  $4,000,000 


NEW  YORK 

SURPLUS  $1,100,000 
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Harry    Edward   Arnhold,   Shanghai,    China 


Charles   Herbert   Arnhold,   London,   England 


ARNHOLD  BROTHERS  &  CO. 

Limited 

CHINA 

Incorporated  (October  1,   1917)  under  the   Hongkong  (British)  Ordinances 

Head  Office:  SHANGHAI 

(Successors  to  the  firm  of  Messrs.   H.   E.   ARNHOLD,  China) 


IMPORTERS  EXPORTERS 

and   Contracting  Engineers 

Agents  and   Home  Offices 

ARNHOLD  BROTHERS 

LONDON:  14  Fenchurch  St.,  E.  C.  NEW  YORK:  21   State  Street 

JOSEPH   READ  PATTERSON,   General   Manager  in   U.   S.  A. 


Live  in  the  Orient 


Alake  a  trip  to  the  Orient  through  the  pages  of  ASIA.  You  wih  swap  horses  in  Turkestan, 
make  a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  dwell  in  the  enchanting  atmosphere  of  the  \  ale  of  Kashmir,  live 
under  the  spell  of  the  East,  fascinating  with  its  mystic  magnificence — varied  peoples — treasures 
untold.  You  will  live  and  move  in  the  marts  of  Bagdad  or  in  the  endless  kaleidoscopic  proces- 
sions of  brilliant  colors  along  the  dusty,  wind-blown  streets  of  Peking,  ^'ou  will  watch  baldpated 
priest  and  silk-gowned  official,  hard-working  coolie  and  ragged  beggar,  ancient  bespectacled 
scholar  and  modern  progressive  student,  pass  along  the  city  ways  of  the  (Orient. 


ASIA 


The  American  MAGAZINE  on  the  Orient 


It  digs  into  the  past  of  the  nations  into 
whose  life  you  enter — their  traditions  and 
beliefs  and  recorded  culture,  so  vastly  different 
from  ours.  It  pictures  their  present  —  their 
political  and  trade  relations  and  shows  them 
in  their  changing  adaptations  to  modern  life. 
Like  a  seismograph  it  registers  the  rumblings 
of  these  distant  folk  —  their  psychology  —  their 
spirit  toward  one  another  and  toward  us.  It 
reveals  the  way  to  a  common  understanding 
of  a  destin\'  closely  linked  with  ours.     It  brings 


the  Orient  to  you  through  unusual  pictures  and 
art  inserts  graphically  portraying  its  charm 
and  atmosphere. 

You  see  great  peoples  as  they  \We,  think  and 
act.  Traveling  is  relaxation.  But  traveling 
through  the  pages  of  ASIA  becomes  exhilara- 
tion, culture  and  even  personal  profit.  It  lifts 
you  out  of  the  humdrum  of  daily  life  into  a  new- 
old  world  of  absorbing  interest.  Make  a  trip 
of  discovery,  with  pleasure  and  gain,  to  the 
Great  Continent  through  the  pages  of  ASIA. 


ASIA  PUBLISHING  CO., 

627  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York 

Killer  my  subscription  to  .\SLA,  The  .Ameri- 
can Magazine  on  the  Orient,  for  one  year.  En- 
closed is  $3.50.  In  accordance  with  your  special 
offer  I  am  to  receive  two  extra  current  issues, 
without  additional  cost. 


Name 

.Address 

Business  or  Profession,. 


M-G-2U 


SPECIAL  OFFER 

Two  Extra  Issues — At  No  Additional  Cost 

If  you  start  with  us  now  on  this  exploration  for  one 
year,  we  will  send  you  two  extra  current  issues  without 
additional  cost.  This  proposal  is  open  only  to  new 
readers.     Send  the  coupon  now. 

ASIA  PUBLISHING  CO. 

627  Lexington  .\ venue  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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International  Banking 
Corporation 

(Owned  by  the  National  City  Bank  of  New  \'ork) 

HEAD  OFFICE,  XATIONAL  CITY  BANK.  BCILDIXG 

55  \^  ALL  Sl^REET  NEW  ^'ORK 

CAPITAL  AXD  SURPLUS  U.  S.  }510,000,000  UNDUIDED  PROFITS  U.  S.  )?500,000 

H.  T.  S.  GREEN,  President  and  General  Manager  P.  W.  JONES.  Asst.  Cashier  and  Secretary 

LAWRENCE  M.  JACOBS,  Vice-Pres.  and  Treas.  N.  G.  EVANS,  Asst.  Cashier 

\V.  M.  ANDERSON.  Vice-Pres.  and  Inspector  A.  C.  SHOREY,  Asst.  Cashier 

L    I.  SHARP.  \' ice-President  R-  F-  CRARY,  Asst.  Cashier 

M.  D.  CURRH'.  Cashier  J-  L.  HOGEBOOM,  .\sst.  Cashier 

London  Office,  36  Bishopsgate,  E.  C. 

Lyons  Office,   27  Place  Tolozan 

San  Francisco  Office:  232  Montgomery  Street 

EASTERN    BRANCHES: 

CHINA:      Canton,   Hankou',  Harhin,   Honi;konK,   Pekins:,  Shanghai,  Tientsin,  Tslntrtao 
JAPAN:      Kobe,  Yokohama.      PHILIPPINES:      Cebu,  Manila 
INDIA:      Bombay,  Calcutta,  Ran.L^oon.      STRAITS    SETTLEMENTS:      Sineapore 
DUTCH   EAST   INDIES:      Batavia,  Sourabaya 

CARIBBEAN    BRANCHES: 

REPUBLIC   OF    PANAMA:      Colon,  Panama 
DOMINICAN   REPUBLIC:     Puerto  Plata,  San  Pedro  de  Macoris,  Sanchez,  Santia;.'0,  Santo  DominKO 

THE  NATIONAL  CITY  BANK  OE  NEW  YORK 

BRANCHES: 
ARGENTINA:      Buenos  Aires,  Once  (Buenos  Aires),   Rosarlo 
BRAZIL:      Bahia,  Pernambuco,  Porto  Alegre,  Rio  do  Janeiro,  Santos,  Sao  Paulo 
CHILE:      Santiago  de  Chile,  \"aIparaiso         PERU:      Lima 
REPUBLIC   OF   COLOMBIA:      Barranquilla,  Bogota,  Medellin 
URUGUAY:      Calle  Rondeau  (Montevideo),  Montevideo 

VENEZUELA:     Caracas,  Ciudad  de  Bolivar,  Maracaibo 

CUBA:      Branches  in  Havana  and  22  of  the  principal  cities  PORTO   RICO:      Ponce,  San  Juan 

BELGIUM:      Antwerp,  Brussels  ITALY:      Genoa         SPAIN:      Barcelona,  Madrid 

RUSSIA:      Moscow,  Pelrograd  SIBERIA:      \ladivost.)k 

TRINIDAD:      Port  of  Spain  AFRICA:      Cape  Town 


We  shall  be  glad  of  the  opportunity  to   discuss   any  banking   matters  pertaining  to  your  import  or  export 

trade  and  invite   correspondence  with  our  nearest   Branch  or  personal  interview  reeardicig 

all   classes  of  foreign  and  commercial   banking. 
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E  (Illustration  trora  The  House  Beautiful)  E 

I  The   House    Beautiful 

j  One  of  the  greatest  pleasures  in  life 

i  John  Burroughs  says:    "One  of  the  greatest  pleasures  in  life  is  to  build  a  house  for  g 

I  oneself."      Common  sense  adds.  "Yes.  and  now  is  the  time  to  indulge  in  that  pleasure  | 

I  and  release  oneself  once  and  forever  from  the  ever-growing  demands  of  the  profiteering  | 

I  landlord.     I.et  us  own  our  own  homes  instead  of  a  rapidly  increasing  pile  of  rent  receipts."  | 

I  We  want  that  pleasure  to  increase  | 

I  But  going  back  to  John  Burroughs.     We  want  our  pleasure  not  only  while  we  are  | 

I  building  our  house,  but  we  want  that  pleasure  to  increase  every  day  we  live  in  our  p 

I  house.      Ho\\'  can  we  be  sure  of  sccuriuL'  this  satisfaction.^  | 

I  Consider  the  whole  proposition  most  carefully  | 

I  First  of  all  by  considering  the  whole  proposition  most  carefully.     Perhaps  our  first  | 

I  thought  will  be  what  kind  of  neighbors  we  are  going  to  have.     Does  our  land  afford  | 

I  us  natural  drainage?     What  about  our  gas,  water  and  sewer  connections.'     Are  we  | 

I  too  far  removed  from  fire  and  police  protection?  e 

I  Of  what  shall  we  build  our  house  ?  | 

I  W  111  there  be  enough  land  at  the  back  to  build  our  garage  later,  or  shall  we  build  our  | 

I  garage  now  in  the  basement  of  the  house?     What  are  the  rules  regarding  this?     Shall  = 

I  we  build  our  house  of  pine,  timber  and  stone,  cement,  or  tapestry  brick?     Shall  it  | 

I  be  English  Cottage  or  Dutch  Colonial'  | 

I  The  subject  of  furnishings  an  engrossing  question  | 

I  The   subject   of  our    furnishings    is    an    engrossing   question.      Shall   we    build    in   our  | 

I  bookcases?    Shall  we  have  French  doors  between  our  living- and  dining-rooms?     Shall  | 

I  we  curtain  them  or  leave  them  plain?     Shall  we  have  a  gate-legged  table  and  ladder-  | 

I  back  chairs  for  the  dining-room?     Shall  we  have  our  living-room  in  wicker  and  chintz  | 

i  with  a  rag  rug?     What  color  shades  shall  we  ha\e  for  our  lamps?  | 

I  The  whole  subject  of  Home-making  a  fascinating  one  | 

I  The  whole  question  of  home-making  is  a  fascinating  one.  whether  we  are  now  planning  | 

I  our  first  home  of  four  rooms  in  positively  the  last  apartment  to  be  found  in  New  York  § 

I  City,  or  are  remodeling  that  old  farmhouse  which  we  have  been  thinking  of  purchas-  | 

I  ing  for  many  years  past.  | 

i  But,  let  us  not  spend  one  penny  unwisely;   let  us  be  sure  that  our  color  scheme  is  just  | 

I  the  right  one  that  it  should  be,  that  our  house  is  remodeled  most  economically  in  these  i 

I  days  of  high  prices,  that  the  house  we  build  is  just  the  one  we  want,  and  one  that  we  | 

I  wouldn't  exchange  for  the  most  exclusive  "cottage"  at  Newport.     How  can  we  be  sure  of  | 

I  all  these  things,  and  be  safeguarded  against  all  disappointments?      B\   subscribing  to  = 

I  THE    HOUSE    BEAUTIFUL 

I  Special  Offer:     FIVE  MONTHS  FOR  $1.00  | 

I  Regular  Rate  $3.00  a  year;  35  cents  a  copy  = 

1  THE  HorSK  BKxVrTIKrh   1M-H1.I!SHIN<;   CO..   IN'-,.  ^ 

=  41  Mt.   ViTiion  Stri'ft.  Itnston.   Mass.  =. 

—  Ge ntiriitr II. ■       Knrlofii'd  tiiut  *1.00*  for  a  fivf  mniilhs'  trinl  siilisrripti'm.  <'A'  = 

=  Enclosed    tiiid   W.OO"    lor   a    tilte.-ii    nionths'    Bubecriptioii    to    Ihk    Him  sk    Bkaituti.   lo   b*   cent  to  ^ 

=         Ivame - -« i 

I        Street -- - --- - - | 

i         City ^'a'f - I 

=  *Foreigti  pottatjr.  4n  rrnl*  extra:  Canadian  postagr.fO  rent*  extra.  = 

=  **Foreign  puntape.  'fLSfi  rxlrn;  Canadian  pontape,  6i>  rent*  rxtra.                                                                       Aaia  6-20  = 
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TRADE  MARK 


International 
Advertising 


EXTRACT  from 
letter  dated  No- 
vember 18,  1919,  from 
the  Publishers  of  the 
"New  Zealand  Herald" 
and  the  "Auckland 
\\  eckh"   News." 


**  Permit  us  to  say.  that 
generally  speaking,  the 
campaigns  which  you  are 
conducting  on  behalf  of 
American  advertisers  are 
laid  out  on  comprehen- 
sive lines  and  particularly 
that  the  make-up  and 
copy  supplied  are  always 
well  suited  to  local  con- 
ditions." 


cJ.RoiiAJO)  ICayGo.  Inc. 

FufN"t>ED  IIKU 

INTERNATIONAL 
ADVERTISING    AGENTS 

Conway  Building,  CHICAGO 
18  East  41st  St..  NEW  YORK 

LO.VOD.V  ; 

John  Haddon  &  Co.  (.Est.  1S14) 

t.^ssociate  House) 

PARIS: 
Jegu,  Haddon  &  Roland  Kay 

TOK  YO : 
J.  Roland  Kay  (Far  East)  Co. 

SYDSEY: 
J.  Roland  Kay  Co. 

Buenos  .\ires  ami  Rio  de  Janiero 
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ASIA- 

The  Magazine 

Checks  or 
Money  Orders 
Which  ? 


/;/  Your  Judgment 

If  the  morning's  mail  should  bring  you  in  several 
liundred  subscriptions  for  a  magazine,  95  per  cent 
with  checks  attached,  not  money  nor  money 
orders,  but  checks — is  this  not  in  itself  an  indis- 
putable sign  of  buying  power  to  you: 

\\  ell  that's  exactly  the  way  we  feel  about  it;  for 
that's  exactly  what  has  been  happening  in  our 
I'ffice  every  morning  for  the  past  two  months. 

Suppose  Such  Men 

as  Mr.  Farrell,  President  of  the  U.  S.  Steel  Cor- 
poration, should  declare  that  he  reads  ASIA  with 
greater  interest  than  he  does  his  other  magazines, 
and  finds  in  it  vital  information  which  he  can't  get 
cptherwise — wouldn't  it  set  you  thinking? 

W  ell,  that's  what  Mr.  Farrell  said. 

Suppose  George  Ed.  Smith,  President  of  the 
Royal  Typewriter  Company,  should  tell  you 
"ASIA  is  the  only  magazine,  with  one  exception, 
that  I  take  home  and  bind'" — wouldn't  it  set  you 

thinking.^ 


\\i 


that's  what  Mr.  Smith  said. 


AUoflf'hich  Being  So — Then  JVhat 

.Admittedly,  from  ahiiost  any  circulation,  you 
can  pick  out  a  few  big  men  in  business  and  beat 
the  tom-tom  about  it. 

But  when  }ou  run  \  our  finger  down  ASIA's 
list,  and  find  big  man  after  big  man;  and  then 
turn  to  the  Long  Island  section,  for  example,  and 
check  up  estate  owner  after  owner,  against  the 
cream  of  an\-  quality  folk  circulation;  and  then 
taking  \our  own  home  town,  recognize  the  buy- 
ing power  of  the  subscribers  there,  you  begin  to 
think  of  ASL\  in  a  different  light. 

Stop  thinking  about  it;  and  admit  that  its 
.\.B  C.  circulation  commands  consideration. 

Pages  cost  )5250.()0.      Lesser  space  pro  rata. 

R.W.MO.ND    .'\.    B.-\BCOCK 

director  of  .Advertising 


ASIA  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

627   LEXINGTON   A\  ENUE,   NEW    YORK 

Western  Rcpresenliilives 

SEARS  AND  IRVING,  People's  Gas  Building,  CHICAGO,  ILLl.XOIS 
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1  rails  "Pacific 
_  /.Uartiioip  'tf Intenudionai  Wma- 
covering  thu  Far  Eist  and.  luslmlasia 


.//•/// 


^ 


The  Trans-Pacific  Service  Bureau 

To  furnish  exact  and  reliable  information  about  trade  conditions  and 
possibilities  in  and  with  the  Far  East  — 

To  aid  in  establishing  new  connections  for  firms  turning  to  or  from 

the  Orient  for  increased  business  — 

These  arc  the  two  chief  functions  of  The 
Trans-Pacific  Service  Bureau.  To  the  fulfilling 
•  if  these  functions  it  brings  the  services  of  ex- 
perts and  a  wicfe  and  intimate  acquaintance 
with   its  field. 

Its  entire  facilities  are  at  the  free  disposal  of 
those  interested  in  Oriental  trade  of  any  kind, 
a  nominal  charge  being  made  only  in  such  cases 
as  iiu'oh'e  extensi\'e  special  im'estigations. 

\  isitors  to  China  or  Japan,  or  firms  located  in 
America,  are  invited  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
aid  of  the  Bureau,  by  calling  in  person  or  in 
ad\'ance  of  a  trip  to  the  Far  East,  by  consulting 
in   person,   or  writing  to   the 

New  York  Office,   1  West  34th  St., 

Chicago    Office,    25    E.    Jackson    Boulevard, 
Room  711. 

Are  you  keeping  posted  on   the  financial   and 

econonnc  phases  of  the  Far  East  and  Australasia?     Are  you  one  of  those  whose 

business   information  on   the   Far  East  comes  first  hand  f/z'/vr/  //-ow;  the  Far  East .'' 

To  get  up-to-date,  accurate  trade  data  and  reliable  opinion  on  the  Far  East 

and   Australasia   subscribe  for 

Irans  "Pacific 
•^ Afagazine  ofJntematinnal  Service 
covering  the  Far  East  atid .hislralasla 

Subscription  price,  $7.50  per  annum,  postage  paid 

For  Sale  in  business  district,  leading  New  York  and  Chicago  hotel  news  stands, 

or  at  Xew  York  Office 

Issued  rcery  month  in  the  atmosphere  o/  the  Orient. 

Ckoied  and  edited  by  Americans. 

B.  W.  FLEISHER,  Editor  and  Proprietor.         Head  Office,  Tokyo,  Japan 

EMU,  MAIRICK  SCHOLZ,  American   Editor  (New  York) 

Harry  Austin  Ahem,  Managing  Director 
NEW   YORK  OFFICE  FOR  ADVERTLSEMENTS  AM)  SIBSCRIPTIONS 
I   West  Tilirty-fourtli  Street  Telephone  (;reeley  2969 

Chicago  Office:   25  E.  Jackson  Boulevard,  Room  711  Telephone  Wabash  1U4 
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Standard  Oil  Company  of  New  York 


26  Broadway 


New  York 


The  Mark  of  Quality 

Socony  Products 

Illuminating  Oils  Lubricating  Oils 

Gasoline    and    Motor   Spirits 
Lamps,   Stoves    and    Heaters 

Road  Oils  and  Material  for  Road  Building 
Paraffine    Wax  and   Candles 

BRANCH    OFFICES    IN    PRINCIPAL    CITIES    OF 


Japan 
China 
Indo-China 


Siam 

Philippine  Islands 
Straits  Settlements 
Netherlands  India 
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India 

South  Africa 
The  Levant 
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W.  R.  GRACE  &  CO 

Merchants 


SA.\    IRANCISCO 


XEW    YORK 


SEATTLE 


CHICAGO 


\E\\   ORLEANS 


American    products,   manufactures,    and    general    merchandise    exported    to 

all  parts  of  the  world 
Products  and   manufactures  of  foreign  countries  imported   for  distribution 
in   the  L'nited  States  and  re-export 


W.  R.  GRACE  &  CO.'S  BANK 

LETTERS  OF  CREDIT  CABLE  TRANSFERS  BILLS  OF  EXCHANGE 

Exceptional  facilities  for  collecting  in   Central  and   South  America 


CHILE 


stf:am.ship  agents 

Grace    Line 

Direct  sailings  from  New   \ork  for 
PERU  ECUADOR 


BOLIMA 


Africa 

Chile 

Formosa 

Argentina 

China 

France 

Bolivia 

Colombia 

Holland 

Brazil 

Cuba 

India 

fc'ANADA 

Dominican 

Repi 

blic 

Italy 

Central  America 

EcL ador 

Jamaica 

Cevlon 

England 

Japan 

BRAXCHES  AXD  AGENCIES  IN: 

Java 


Mexicq 

Panama 

Peru 

Porto  Rico 

Russia 

Spain 


Straits  Settlements 

Sumatra 

Sweden 

Trinidad 

United  States 

Uruguay 

Venezuela 


NORTON,      LILLY      &     CO. 


Steamship   Agents   and    Brokers 


NEW  YORK 


Vladivostok 

China 

Japan 


CHICAGO 


NEW  ORLEANS 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


SEATTLE 


General  Agents  for  Steamship  Lines  from  NEW  YORK  to 

Philippines  Australia  South  Africa  France  Russia 

Straits  Settlements  New  Zealand  East  Africa  Spain  Mediterranean  Ports 

East  India  Tasmania  South  America 

And  Any  Other  Ports  and  Places  Throughout  the  World  as  Opportunity  Offers 


Consignments  from  Interior  Points  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  to  our  care  will  be  promptly  forwarded 

INSURANCE  EFFECTED  UNDER  OUR  OPEN  POLICY  AT  LOWEST  RATES 


SAILING  CARDS  AND  FULL  INFORMATION  FURNISHED  ON  REQUEST 


DIRECT  PASSENGER  SERVICE 

New  York  Direct  to  Montevideo  and  Buenos  Aires,  South  America 

New  York  Direct  to  Cape  Town,  Durban,  Bombay,  Madras,  Rangoon  and  Calcutta 

BOOKINGS   TO  ALL  PRINCIPAL  PORTS  OF  THE  WORLD 
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THE  AMERICAN  METAL  COMPANY,  Limited 

61  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 


PITTSBURGH 


ST.  LOUIS 


DENVER 


PRODUCERS  OF 


BUYERS  OF 


Fine  Silver 

Refined  Soft  Pig  Lead 
Antimonial  Lead 
Electrolytic  Copper 
Ferro  Molybdenum 
Prime  Western  Zinc 


Ferro  Tungsten 
Copper  Sulphate 
Zinc  Oxide 
Zinc  Dust 
Aluminum  Sheets 
Arsenic 


Copper  Bullion 
Copper  Matte 
Copper  Ores 
Lead  Bullion 
Lead  Ores 
Zinc  Ores 


Tungsten  Ores 
Straits  Tin 
Banka  Tin 
Chinese  Tin 
Tungsten 

Concentrates 


LONDON:     Mr.  Henry  Gardner,  2,  Metal  Exchange  Buildings 

PARIS:     M.  Lamy,  6,  Avenue  du  Coq 

MEXICO  CITY:     Cia.  de  Minerales  y  Metales,  S.A. 

PETROGRAD:     Ringold  Kalning  Ekateringofsky  pr.  29 

BRUSSELS:     Picart  &  Beer,  224,  Rue  Royale 

CHILE:     The  South  American  Metal  Co.,  Valparaiso  and  branches 


PRINCE  LINE 

BRAZIL  SERVICE: 

Para,    Pemambuco,     Bahia,     Rio    de    Janeiro, 

Santos  and  Rio  Grande  do  Sul. 


RIVER  PLATE  SERVICE: 

Montevideo,  La  Plata,   Buenos  Aires  and 

Rosario 


AFRICAN  SERVICE: 

Cape  Town,    Algoa    Bay,     East  London,    Port 
Natal,  Delagoa  Bay  and  Beira. 


FAR  EAST  SERVICE 

Vladivostok,       Yokohama,       Kobe,       Shanghai, 
Hong  Kong,    Manila  and  Singapore. 


Sailings  on  Application. 

Loading;  Berth: 

Prince   Line   Pier,   foot  45th   Street,   Brooklyn. 

FURNESS,  WITHY  &  CO.,  Ltd. 

GENERAL  AGENTS 
Furness  House,       Whitehall  Street,       New  York  City 


Punch,  Edye  &  Co., 

Incorporated 


Established  1847 


mid  Ship  Bp#k#PS 


NEW  YORK 

Cable  Address-"FUNCH,  NEW  YORK" 
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EXPORTERS  OF  THE  PRODUCTS  OF 


^ 


l£ 


30  Church  Street 

New  York 

U.  S.  A. 


CARNEGIE  STEEL  CO. 

ILLINOIS  STEEL  CO. 

AMERICAN  STEEL  &  WIRE  CO. 

AMERICAN  SHEET  &  TIN  PLATE  CO. 

THE  LORAIN  STEEL  CO. 

AMERICAN  BRIDGE  CO. 

NATIONAL  TUBE  CO. 

TENNESSEE  COAL,  IRON  &  RAILROAD  CO. 

MINNESOTA  STEEL  CO. 

CANADIAN  STEEL   CORPORATION 


o 


y^ 


Cable  Address:  "STEELMAKER,  NEW  YORK" 


y6 


BRANCH  OFFICES  AT 


ADELAIDE,   AUSTRALIA 

ANTWERP.   BELGIUM 

BARCELONA,  SPAIN 

BATAVIA.   JAVA 

BIRMINGHAM,  ENGLAND 

BOMBAY,   INDIA 

BRUSSELS,   BELGIUM 

BUENOS  AIRES,   ARGENTINE  REPUBLIC 

CALCUTTA,  INDIA 

CAPE  TOWN.  SOUTH  AFRICA 

CHRISTIANIA,  NORWAY 

CONCEPCION,  CHILE 

GLASGOW,  SCOTLAND 

HAVANA,  CUBA 

JOHANNESBURG,  SOUTH   AFRICA 

LIMA,  PERU 

LOS  ANGELES,   CALIFORNIA 

LONDON,  ENGLAND 

MEXICO  CITY,  MEXICO 


MONTREAL,  CANADA 
NEW  GLASGOW,  CANADA 
NEW  ORLEANS.  LOUISIANA 
PARIS,   FRANCE 
PORTLAND,  OREGON 
RIO  DE  JANEIRO,  BRAZIL 
ROTTERDAM,  HOLLAND 
SAN  FRANCISCO.  CALIFORNIA 
SANTIAGO.  CHILE 
SAO  PAULO.  BRAZIL 
SEATTLE.  WASHINGTON 
SOERABAYA.  JAVA 
SYDNEY.  NEW  SOUTH  WALES 
TOKIO,  JAPAN 
TORONTO,   CANADA 
VALPARAISO,  CHILE 
VANCOUVER,  CANADA 
WINNIPEG,   CANADA 


%. 


SHANGHAI:  Union  Insurance  Building,  No.  4  The  Bund 
WAREHOUSES  AT 


Q 


ANTWERP.  BELGIUM 

BOMBAY.  INDIA 

BUENOS  AIRES.   ARGENTINE  REPUBLIC 

CALCUTTA.   INDIA 

CALLAO.  PERU 

CAPE  TOWN.  SOUTH   AFRICA 


GENOA,  ITALY 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  CALIFORNIA 

SANTIAGO.  CHILE 

SAO  PAULO,   BRAZIL 

TALCAHUANO,  CHILE 

VALPARAISO,  CHILE 
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J.  P.  STEVENS 
&C0. 

Commission    Merchants 

NEW  YORK 
BOSTON     CHICAGO 


Standard  Cotton  Fabrics 
for  EXPORT  TRADES 


including 

Shirtings,  Sheetings,  Drills, 
Twills,  Print  Cloths,  Tick- 
ings,  Flannelettes,   Crashes 

Products  of 


PELZER  MFG.  CO. 

BELTON  MILLS 

METHUEN  CO. 

GLENN  LOWRY 

MFG.  CO. 


PEMBERTON  CO. 

ARAGON  MILLS 

DUNEAN  MILLS 

WATTS  MILLS 


Converse  &  Company 

88    Worth    St.,    New     York 

SELLING  AGENTS 


C  hambrays 

Drills 

Pillow  Tubings 

Cotton  Dress  Good 

Wide  Sheetings 

Outing  Flannels 

Sheets 

Osnaburgs 

Pillow  Cases 

Brown  Sheetings 

Ginghams 

Ducks 

Damask 

Cotton  Towels 

Napkins 

Cotton  Yarns 

Diaper  Cloth 

Kelsey 

Fabrics 

Bleached  Muslin 

Shirtings 

White  Goods 

Interllnings 

Cambrics 

Percales 

Wash  Goods 

Washington  Prints 

Nainsooks 

Turkey  Reds 

Wide  Sheetings 

Sheets 

Pillow 

Cases 

Windsor  Print  Works 

Manufacturers  of   Printed  and  Dyed 
Cotton    Fabrics 
Percales — Wash  Fabrics 

Printed  Flannelettes 
WINDSOR  PLISSE  CREPES 

(Reg.   U.   S    Pat    Office) 

i  HE  ABOVE  FABRICS  ARE  ESPECIALLY 
ADAPTED  FOR  THE  EXPORT  TRADE 


NEW  YORK 
CHICAGO 
PHILADELPHIA 
ST.  LOUIS 


BALTIMORE 
MINNEAPOLIS 
BOSTON 
ATLANTA 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


D 


eering, 


Milliken  & 
Company 


Manufacturers'  Agents 


Brown  Sheetings 

Shirtings 

Drills 

Bleached  Cottons 

Flannels 

Woolens 


Pri 

nted  and  Dyed  Shirtings, 

Voiles, 

Organdies, 

Popl 

ins,  etc. 

N 

U      M 

B      E      R       S 

79 

and  81 

Leonard  St. 

N 

E  W 

YORK 

Joshua  L  Baily  &  Co. 

Dry  Goods 
Commission    Merchants 


PHILADELPHIA 
BOSTON 
BALTIMORE 
SI .  LOUIS 
CINCINNATI 


NEW  YORK 
ST.  PAUL 
CHICAGO 
ATLANTA 
SEATTLE 


SAN    FRANCISCO 

Sheetings 

Shirtings 

Drills 
Canton  Flannels 

Flannelettes 

Domets 
Denims 

Coverts 

Tickings 

Ginghams  and  all 
kinds  of  Cotton  Goods 


Cotton  Goods 
for  Export 


GREAT  FALLS  MFG.  CO. 

DWIGHT 
MANUFACTURING  CO. 

LYMAN  MILLS 

HARMONY  MILLS 

JOHN  P.  KING  MFG.  CO. 


Sheetings 

Drills 

Anchor  Sheetings 

Print  Cloth 

White  Goods 

Sateens  and  Twills 


Minot,  Hooper  &  Co. 

NEW  YORK  BOSTON 
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AMERICAN  PRINTING  COMPANY 

FALL  RIVER,  MASS. 

M.  C.  D.  BORDEN  &  SONS 

90  WORTH  STREET,  NEW  YORK 
Owners  and  Sole  Selling  Agents 

PRINTED  AND  DYED  COTTON  TEXTILES  FOR  EXPORT 


Manufacturers  of  the  following  well-known  brands 


American  Prints 
Olan  Prints 
Sentry  Percale 
American  Cambrics 
Hanlon  Percale 


Bungalo  Cretonnes 
American  Twill  Draperies 
Decatur  Pongee 
Concord  Madras 


Arizona  Pongee 
Pilgrim  Prints 
Work  or  Play  Cloth 
Argentine  Percale 

Also  special  fabrics  for  the  Shirt  Manufacturing  Trade 


Berkshire  Robes 
Rainbow  Prints 
National  Prints 
Challie  de  Mousseline 


Scout  Percales 
Plaza  Pongee 
Nyle  Pongee 
Reliance  Robes 
Peerless  Novelties 


Be  sure  that   each    piece  carries  this         Trade 


It  is  there   for   your    protection    and 
is  a  sign  of  quality  and  service 


BLISS,  FABYAN  &  CO. 

New  York,  U.S.A. 

COTTON  FABRICS 

Standard  for  many  years  in  the  markets  of  the  world 


Laconia  and  Pepperell  Canton  Flannels. 

Androscoggin  36-inch  Bleached  Muslin. 

Hill,  36-inch  Bleached  Muslin  and  36-inch  Bleached  Jeans. 

Pepperell  Brown  and  Bleached  Drills. 

Laconia  Indigo  Blue  Drills,  27-inch. 

Pepperell  Wide  Sheetings,  bleached  and  unbleached. 

Pepperell  London  and  Laconia  Suffolk  Moleskins. 

Boston  and  Bondsville  Grey  and  Colored  Ducks. 


Thorndike  8-oz.  Cassimeres,  28  inches  wide. 
Palmer  9-oz.  Napped  Si^iting,  28  inches  wide. 
Palmer  8-oz.  Whipcord.    78  inches  wide. 
Palmer  and  Warren  Coverc  Cloths,  28  inches  wide. 
Warren  Suitings  and  Tweeds,  28  inches  wide. 
Otis  and  Columbian  Indigo  Blue  Denims,  28  inches. 
Cordis    and    Thorndike,    Blue    and    White,    and    : 
Mattress  Ticks. 


Specially  prepared  and  packed  for  export 


The  Trion  Company 


Even  ETT  Mills 


SMITH.  HOGG  &  CO. 

BOSTON.144  Essex  Street       NEW  TORK,  11 5-117  Worth  Street 
CHICAGO.  160  W.  Jackson  Boulevard 

Standard  Woven  Cotton  Fabrics 

for  EXPORT 


*  'N  US-  P^ 

MaSSawusetts  Cotton  Miui 


Pin    Checks 

Plain   Denims 

Prescott    Stripes 

32  inch   Fine  Zephyrs 

Double  and  Twist    Denims 

Print  Cloth  and  Twills 

Massachusetts  Suitings 

Brown  Sheetings  and   Shirtings 

Massachusetts  Downap  Blankets 

27  and  32  inch  cloths  for  garments 

28  inch,  32    inch.  36    inch   Work  Shirt    Materials 

PRODUCED  BY 

MASSACHUSETTS  COTTON  MILLS 

EVERETT  MILLS 

MASSACHUSETTS  COTTON   MILLS  (Georgia   Mills) 

WARE  SHOALS  MFC 


Eden   Cloth 

Brown    Drills 

Seersuckers 

Dress  Ginghams 

Cheviots 

Cotton    Ducks 

Hickory   Stripes 

Osnaburgs 

Brown  Cotton  Flannels 

Checkn  and   Plaids 

Covert  Cloth 

Fancy  Outing   Flannel 

YORK  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
FLOYD  COTTON  MILLS 
THE  TRION  CO. 


York  Manufacturing  CCk 


CO. 
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Andersen,  Meyer  &  Co.,  Ltd. 

INCORPORATED  IN  NEW  YORK 
Cable  Address  DANICA 

SHANGHAI 

TIENTSIN,  PEKING,  HANKOW,  HONGKONG,  CHANGSHA, 

TSINAN,  KALGAN,  URGA,  HARBIN,  VLADIVOSTOK 

and  80  Wall  St.,   NEW   YORK 

ENGINEERS     AND     CONTRACTORS 

SPECIALIZING  in  Machinery  and  Supplies  which  bear 
the  guarantee  of  quaHty  of  well  known  manufacturers.  We  have 
resident  engineers  in  China  qualified  to  make  recommendations 
in  the  application  of  machinery,  prepare  designs,  and  supervise 
installations  for 

Power  Plants 

Pumping  Plants 

Railway  Equipment 

Machine  Tools 

Mining  Machinery  and  Explosives 

Textile  Mill  Machinery 

Flour  and  Oil  Mill  Machinery 

Reinforced  Concrete  Construction 

STOCKS  CARRIED 

Telephone,  Telegraph,  Electric  Lighting  and  Power  Supplies,  Electric 

Vehicles,    Semi-Diesel     Crude    Oil    and    Kerosene    Engines,    Pumps, 

Mechanical  Transmissions,   Surveying  and   Drafting  Supplies. 


GENERAL  EXPORTERS  AND  IMPORTERS 
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Back  of  every  piece  of  G-E 
electrical  apparatus,  and 
every  International  General 
Electric  Company  represen- 
tative, is  the  engineering  ser- 
vice and  guarantee  of  the 
largest  manufacturer  of  elec- 
trical apparatus  in  the  world. 


TUB     Rr-MFOBIi    PBESa 
CON<X)BI> 
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^ifty^Jourth  year  inSteamship  SQrVLcetoJfonolulu,Japan,ehim  MiUpp 

Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Cq 
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"Sunshine  Belt"  to  Orient 
NEW  AND  LUXURIOUS  AMERICAN  SISTERSHIPS 

"Ecuador''   "Venezuela"   "Colombia^ 

SERVICE  AND  CUISINE  OUR  SPECIALTIES 


SAILINGS  AT  REGULAR  INTERVALS 

For  Information  Apply  to  any  Railroad 
or  Steamship  Agent  or  to  Company  at 

NEW  YORK,  104  Pearl  Street 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  General  Passenger  Agent,  508  California  St 


iilSDSBliaiSiBiisisiissiisiiaiaiaiBfigiigfigfigi 


